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Preface 


Three things are undeniable when it comes to discussions of the 
contemporary state of political theology. First, there is a significant resur- 
gence in interest in political theology within the academy. Increasing 
numbers of books are being published in the field, and increasing 
numbers of political theology courses are being offered. Second, this 
increased interest has not arisen from a single locus, and its motivations 
and expressions are numerous. Differing inquiries carried out under the 
same name, “political theology,” are specializations within theology, 
political science, political philosophy, Continental philosophy, Critical 
Theory, and history of philosophy. An online search for syllabi in politi- 
cal theology brings up courses offered in universities and seminaries, by 
theologians, political scientists, philosophers, and historians. Third, if 
there is any way to draw together all these differing types of political the- 
ology under one heading, having something vaguely to do with how the 
theological and the political impinge upon one another, we see that this 
is not an area of interest limited to the academy. Questions surrounding 
the political assertions of various fundamentalisms, secularism and sec- 
ularization, real and perceived conflicts between the political values of 
the Christian West and global Islam, ongoing rumblings of postcolonial 
struggles — these and many more — feature routinely in the headlines and 
in popular conversation. Our historical moment is ripe for the kind of 
sustained exploration of theopolitical questions we seek to address here. 

This slim volume, however, is not an attempt to address the 
entire breadth of this resurgence or of all the relevant current issues. 
Nor have we attempted a comprehensive introduction to all the major 
sources, thinkers, and doctrines of political theology. We commend The 
Blackwell Companion to Political Theology, edited by Peter Scott and 
William T. Cavanaugh, as an excellent and relatively comprehensive 
introductory companion of that sort. 

In this volume, our particular interest is in political theology as 
a focus of Christian theology — an inquiry carried out by Christian 
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theologians in relation to the political, where the political is defined 
broadly to include the various ways in which humans order common 
life. The structure of this volume is itself meant to make an argument 
about that field of inquiry. Because of the focus of this argument, many 
relevant thinkers, movements, and issues have been excluded. We could 
not hope to make a coherent argument about all of global political the- 
ology, and have in reality only addressed those political theologies out- 
side the English-speaking West that have impinged most directly and 
influentially upon academic theology in the English-speaking West. We 
have not attended sufficiently to Africa, Southeast Asia, or the political 
theologies of Eastern Orthodoxy. 

In addition, due to the length of this volume, thinkers, movements, 
and topics that deserve attention in their own right are dealt with in 
relation to one another. Black theology and feminist theology in par- 
ticular deserve their own chapters. Including a chapter on eschatology 
and not on the other key Christian doctrines is also a clear limitation. 
Finally, due to our own limitations as editors, we are certain that other 
oversights and unintentional exclusions will be called to our attention 
in the reception of this volume. We welcome these questions as these 
are the conversations that keep scholarship moving forward and that 
make Christian theology a living tradition. 

The argument of this volume about the contemporary discipline 
of political theology relates to how it has emerged over the past cen- 
tury and the types of questions it now addresses in its various forms. In 
Part I, we explore how the discipline has taken shape in recent decades. 
We contend that the current shape of political theology is best under- 
stood as having been most influenced by three mid-twentieth-century 
streams: the distinctive political theology of Europe following World 
War II, liberation theology’s prominence in Latin America as well as in 
the liberative politics of black and feminist theologies, and public theol- 
ogy’s quest for wide, popular appeal in the diverse communities of the 
United States. 

Since its ancient beginnings, the political has always been an 
unmistakable and inextricable thread within Christian theology and 
practice. Yet, as the various threads of theology were picked apart in the 
specializations of the modern academy, and as the various settlements 
of the church and the modern state were negotiated in Christian prac- 
tice, something of the political thread seemed to have dropped some- 
how. In the mid-to-late twentieth century, diverse Christian voices 
began to say that Christianity must regain its political presence in rela- 
tion to specific problems. German theologians began to question the 
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inwardness of European Christianity, and grappled with the complicity 
of this Christianity with the politics of the Third Reich. In Chapter 1, 
Jürgen Moltmann, one of these pioneering political theologians, gives 
his account of the emergence and task of political theology. 

However, from the mid-twentieth century, Europe was no longer 
the uncontested center of Christian theology in the west. In other loca- 
tions and contexts, liberative political theologies also arose in roughly 
the same period. Black theologians in the United States began to ques- 
tion the politics of white Christianity, and to question how Christianity 
became co-opted to support slavery and segregation. Women theolo- 
gians questioned the sexism of Christian doctrine and practice, bring- 
ing into theology the critical insight of feminism that the personal is 
the political. And Catholic laypeople and clergy began to question the 
Christianity of Latin America, which propped up oppressive regimes and 
was voiceless in the face of extreme poverty and suffering. In Chapter 2, 
Miguel De La Torre discusses the origins and continuing work of liber- 
ation theologies, showing the distinctive ways that these advance from 
the perspectives of oppressed peoples. 

Nearer the end of the twentieth century, new political theologies 
arose in North Atlantic contexts in response to concerns about secular- 
ization, the loss of Christianity’s public voice, questions about religious 
pluralism, and hopes for the revitalization of civil society. In Chapter 3, 
Hak Joon Lee describes the impetus for public theology, especially its 
distinctive and determined attempt to shed Christianity’s preference for 
“sectarian” ways of framing social and political issues at the expense of 
a wider moral consensus. 

In each of these three streams — with differing social catalysts, 
sources, interlocutors, and themes — theologians sought to recapture 
some dimension of politics that they identified as lost or endangered 
in the theology and practice of Christianity in their contemporary con- 
texts. Yet the political had never been absent from Christian practice, 
nor had it disappeared in theology in the preceding century. Political 
theology must be understood in relation to two related and overlapping 
discourses. In Catholic thought, politics has been central in Catholic 
Social Teaching, while in Protestant theology, political issues have been 
approached through the lens of social ethics. In Chapters 4 and 5, Lisa 
Sowle Cahill and D. Stephen Long, respectively, relate political theology 
to these two discourses. 

The decades surrounding the turn of the century have seen both a 
continuation of the three original streams of political theology as well 
as significant shifts that have changed the agenda for other political 
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theologians. We understand three movements in particular as both the 
inheritors of the work of the first generation of political theologians in the 
three streams, as well as key critics of some aspects of that generation’s 
assumptions and agendas: postliberalism, Radical Orthodoxy, and post- 
colonialism. In Chapter 6, Daniel Bell argues that Radical Orthodoxy is 
a postliberal political theology. In Chapter 7, Susan Abraham outlines 
the challenges faced by theologies that attempt to display and reflect on 
freedom after European colonialism. 

There are some questions that cut across all these distinctions 
between schools of thought, movements of particular moments, and 
overlapping discourses. We address three types of questions in Part 
II. First, there are the questions of how contemporary political the- 
ologies relate to the traditional sources of the Christian tradition. 
Primary amongst these is, of course, Christian scripture. In Chapter 8, 
Christopher Rowland explores the retrieval of the political in bib- 
lical studies, focusing especially on eschatology and politics in the 
New Testament. Outside of scripture, the two most influential, cri- 
tiqued, and debated sources are the works of Augustine and Aquinas. 
In fact, many have argued or assumed that there are two basic forms of 
Christian political theology: Augustinian and Thomistic. In Chapter 9, 
Eric Gregory and Joseph Clair argue instead that there are important 
and neglected resonances between the political theologies of Augustine 
and Aquinas, and propose a contemporary Augustinian-Thomism. 

Second, there are the questions raised by the pressing issues of con- 
temporary politics. We address only three of what could be a much more 
extensive list in a longer volume, which would certainly include con- 
temporary issues related to the environment, race, violence, sexuality, 
and gender, to name only a few. In Chapter 10, Craig Hovey investigates 
the theological case for versions of democracy, especially in light of its 
contemporary liberal forms. In Chapter 11, Philip Goodchild considers 
the relevance of Christian political teachings to contemporary capital- 
ism and the global economy. And in Chapter 12, William Cavanaugh 
considers the perspectives of those who consider political theology to be 
a dangerous threat. 

Finally, we argue that political theology must be assessed in 
terms not only of its diverse approaches and the various issues that it 
approaches, but in terms of its ends. In Chapter 13, Peter Leithart con- 
siders the political telos of good rule and the obligations of political sov- 
ereignty to use power in service to public rather than private goods. And 
in the final chapter, Elizabeth Phillips argues for the interrelatedness of 
eschatology, apocalyptic, and creation in Christian theopolitics. 


Part I 
The Shape of Contemporary Political Theology 


Mid-Twentieth Century Origins of the 
Contemporary Discipline 


1 European Political Theology 
JURGEN MOLTMANN 


WHAT IS THE POINT OF POLITICAL THEOLOGY TODAY? 


Isn’t the modern world committed to the principle of strict separation 
of church and state and of religion and politics? Did we not secularize 
politics, when we made it democratic? Isn’t it the case that in democra- 
cies “all power originates from the people”? What do the politicians of 
any country know about religion and what do the authorities of religious 
communities know about politics? If one speaks of “political theology,” 
is one not advocating that we return to a situation in which theologians 
intervene politically, like the mullahs in Iran or the cardinals in the 
ancien régime in France, or even a situation in which one might envisage 
the establishment of a theocracy? How can there even be such a thing as 
a political theology, if the fundamental conviction of the modern world 
about politics and religion is that “religion is a private matter”? 

My intention in this essay is to sketch a path from the old forms 
of politicized religion and theology to the New Political Theology of 
Christianity, which was fully engaged in criticism of public affairs in 
the tradition of prophets. When the terrorism of National Socialism was 
raging unabated on the streets of Germany, only a very few Christians 
protested; most retreated into the sphere of their private lives and obeyed 
the God-given “constituted authorities”(Rom. 13:1). The New Political 
Theology was born of this scandalous and shameful episode. 

After Auschwitz, Christian faith is no longer a private matter in 
Germany, and theology belongs in the realm of the public discussion of 
political freedom, social justice, and the future of the earth. Apartheid 
was the origin in South Africa of a theology liberated from racism. “The 
poor” are the origin in Latin America for the development of a political 
theology of liberation. “Han,” the pain and anger of the oppressed, was 
the origin in South Korea of the political Minjung-theology, a “theology 
of the people.” White racism was the origin in the United States of the 
public theology of the civil rights movement under Dr. Martin Luther 
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King Jr. Everywhere in the Christian world new political theologies 
have arisen, all of them with an ecumenical dimension. I limit myself 
in this essay to the developments in Europe and concentrate especially 
on those in Germany, because I have been a part of them. 

There are at least four different types of political theology in 
Europe: (1) the theological formulation of the age-old political religion; 
(2) the modern conflict between anarchism and political sovereignty, 
and between terrorism and the politics of safety; (3) the New Political 
Theology of Christian resistance against privatization of faith and polit- 
ical idolatry; and (4) engagement for social justice, just peace, and the 
integrity of creation. 


POLITICAL RELIGION 


The term political theology was coined in pre-Christian stoic phi- 
losophy as the genus politikon: “Panaitius delineated three classes 
of God-figures: natural powers thought of as persons, the Gods of the 
state-religion, and the Gods of the myths (genus physikon genus poli- 
tikon and genus mythikon).”" The Roman Marcus Terrentius Varro 
(116-27 BC) spoke of the “natural theology” of philosophers and the 
“political theology” of the citizens. Augustine referred to this distinc- 
tion in De Civitate Dei. 

What was, and to some extent still is, political religion? According 
to the ancient doctrine of the state, worship of the gods of city, country, 
and empire is the state’s supreme purpose (finis principalis). The state’s 
gods provide for the prosperity and peace of the people, so the citizens 
must provide for their appropriate worship. The favor of these Gods is 
won through public sacrifice, but if there are famines, pestilences, natu- 
ral catastrophes, and wars, they are signs that the gods are angry because 
of blasphemy, insufficient cultic observance, or the disobedience of the 
citizens. The people must do penance, as once in Nineveh, make special 
sacrifices, or slay the wicked who are in their midst. 

To ensure the favor of the gods was the preeminent task of ancient 
rulers worldwide, for they all were priestly kings. The Roman Caesar 
was the pontifex maximus of Rome’s state god. The Chinese emperor 
certainly stood over his subjects as “Son of Heaven,” but if he fell into 
disfavor with heaven and his country was visited by famine, plague, 
earthquakes, and floods, he could be overthrown. The Moloch of 
Carthage demanded children as sacrifices; the Aztecs and Mayas offered 
their Gods still-quivering hearts. These political religions were do ut 
des religions in which the relationship between deity and worshippers 
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was one of contractual exchange.» Blasphemy was the worst of crimes, 
because it was not directed against human beings but against the pro- 
tecting gods. The blasphemer had to be eliminated and put to death. 
In the late Roman Empire, Jews and Christians were persecuted when- 
ever misfortunes and disasters happened. They were accused of “athe- 
ism” because they did not worship the Caesar cult. As late as 1706 
the law and theology faculties in the University of Tübingen declared 
jointly: “That blasphemy was the most horrible and greatest of crimes, 
whereby God could easily be moved to wrath and could avenge the out- 
rage on the whole land through famine, earthquake and pestilence.” 
Political religion embraced not only the human but also the natural 
world. The human state had to be governed in congruity with surround- 
ing nature. The sovereign was responsible for peace not only in the 
human world but also in the world of nature. Chinese political religion 
was founded in the harmony of heaven and earth: in spring the emperor 
acted as the “first man of the land” at the agricultural altar in Beijing. 
In the European tradition the correspondence between the monar- 
chical structure of the cosmos and the political monarchy of the one 
ruler was observed.* Aristotle quoted in his Metaphysics XII a word of 
Agamemnon in Homer’s Iliad (“But the world must not be governed 
badly: ‘The rule of the many is not good; let one be the ruler.’”}’ and 
turned this political idea into cosmology. The order of the cosmos 
is: one god — one logos/nomos — one universe. The corresponding polit- 
ical order is: one emperor — one law - one empire. This type of divine 
monarchy was always imperialistic. This was not limited to European 
monarchies. A famous word of the Mongol Lord Genghis Khan, report- 
edly spoken in 1254 to Franciscan monks who tried to convert him, 
shows that this was a universal political religion from Rome to China 
and everywhere: “In heaven there is no other than the one, eternal God, 
on earth there is no other than the single lord Genghis Khan, the Son of 
God. This is the word being said to you.”* Monotheism — whether reli- 
gious or metaphysical — served monarchism and imperialism in politics. 
With the Constantinian turn, Christianity changed from a perse- 
cuted minority to a tolerated religion (religio licita) and finally to the 
general political religion of the Christian Empire. Byzantium became 
the center of the world and the mirror of heaven on earth.’ But the 
connected imperial claim overcharged the power and the possibili- 
ties of the state and was a reason for its decay. The originally critical 
Christian eschatology was changed into the political ideology of the 
Christian Empire: the kingdom of Christ has no end. The Christian 
Empire combined the Pax Romana with the Pax Christi. The Christian 
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Caesar represented Christ the cosmocrator,; his rule was an absolute 
rule, an imitatio Dei and an imitatio mundi. Political structure had to 
be understood as the image of heaven. Ceremony at court was a polit- 
ical liturgy worshipping God and his image on earth. The Christian 
Caesar was the unique source of power and law in the empire and his 
role was without limits. The Christian emperor was also the protector 
of the Christian church. In the name of the political imperial religion 
he had to unify the various churches and different theologies. Nicaea 
(325) and Chalcedon (450) were the results. Swords were converted into 
Christian swords and warfare limited by the criteria of a just war. This 
idea of a Christian political religion and theology was alive in Moscow, 
“the Third Rome,” until 1917.!° The symphony of religion and politics 
in this form is traditional Orthodox “political theology” until today. 
Constantine and Helena are saints and the last tsar and his family, 
killed in 1917, are venerated as holy by the Russian Orthodox Church 
and the Russian people. 

However, the Constantinian turn did not only create a Christian 
imperial religion but also — in opposition - a monastic movement. 
Beginning with Antonius in Egypt, Christians turned away from the 
world seeking the “beyond” in eremitic or monastic life."' Since that 
time we have, on the one hand, the Christianity of the world and, on the 
other hand, the Christianity of the religious orders; political seculariza- 
tion was answered with a religious desecularization. 

On the theoretical level this was discussed between Erik Peterson 
and Carl Schmitt. The church historian Erik Peterson wrote his famous 
treatise “Monotheismus als politisches Problem” (1935) against the 
Political Theology of Carl Schmitt (1922, 1934) and defended the pro- 
vocative theses: (1) The doctrine of the divine monarchy was already 
wrecked on the Trinitarian dogma, and (2) the Pax Romana idea failed 
the transcendent character of Christian eschatology. With these devel- 
opments in Christian theology “monotheism as political problem” is 
“finished” and Christian faith was “liberated” from the political pres- 
sure of the Roman Empire.” Christian proclamation of the gospel can 
no longer be misused to justify political power: the mystery of the 
Trinity is only in God, not in a creature, and only God can give the 
peace Christians seek — no Caesar can do this. 

Peterson wrote this treatise with salient reference to the year 
1933 in Hitler’s Germany. Carl Schmitt answered in 1970 with a small 
book, Politische Theologie II: Die Legende von der Erledigung jeder 
Politischen Theologie. His argument was that theological critique 
does not do away with the theory and phenomenon of political religion; 
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political theology is not only possible (contra Peterson) but is necessary 
until Christ’s return. Neither Peterson nor Schmitt discussed a political 
theology of the crucified Christ, though Jesus was crucified in the name 
of the Pax Romana. 


ANARCHISM/T ERROR VERSUS SOVER EIGNTY/SAF ETY 


The modern concept of “political theology” was introduced into a now 
worldwide debate by the German professor of constitutional law, Carl 
Schmitt. His American partner was Leo Strauss. Schmitt took this 
term for his doctrine of political sovereignty from the Russian anar- 
chist Mikhail Bakunin who wrote the book Gott und der Staat (1871) 
with the famous slogan: “Neither God nor state” (ni Dieu — ni maitre). 
Bakunin condemned any domination of humans over humans in state 
and society and proclaimed liberation from divine and human authority. 
“If God is, man is a slave; now man can and must be free; then God does 
not exist.”™ Satan was the first rebel, free thinker, and world liberator 
because he persuaded human beings to disobey God and eat the fruit of 
knowledge. Bekunin was a strong materialist: the human being is an ani- 
mal and the brain a machine. 

For Carl Schmitt, God and state constitute that sovereignty that is 
able to suppress Bakunin’s “neither God nor state” anarchism. Schmitt 
did not borrow the term political theology from the ancient world but 
from Bakunin, who used the phrase as a derogatory label for the work of 
his opponent, Mazzini. Schmitt argued that “all significant concepts of 
the modern theory of the state are secularized theological concepts.’ 
In his own political theology he referred to Catholic philosophers of the 
counterrevolution in the nineteenth century: Bonald, de Maistre, and 
Donoso Cortes. There is no medium between catholicity and atheism, 
and so there is no medium between authority and freedom. But what is 
sovereignty? “Sovereign is he who decides on the state of exception.’ 
Thus article 48 of the Weimar Constitution in Germany declared a “dic- 
tatorship of the president of the Reich.” Schmitt defended the dictator- 
ship of Hitler in 1933 as a legitimate act of political sovereignty: “The 
will of the Fuhrer is law” because he believed “non veritas sed auctori- 
tas facit legem.” 

Schmitt saw the conflict between the sovereignty of the state and 
anarchy against the background of the apocalypse of world history. 
He believed in the apocalyptic idea of the final battle at Armageddon 
of God against Satan, which was the reason, in his opinion, that the 
world was already engaged in a permanent civil war. He proclaimed 
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the “friend-or-foe-relationship: whoever is not for us, is against us” 
and called this the existential political category. The archetype for 
this friend-or-foe distinction is the distinction between God and Satan, 
which is heading for a decisive battle.8 God’s revelation inaugurates 
this decision between those who believe and those who become ene- 
mies of God. Unbelief is blasphemy and rebellion against God. The fact 
that we have not yet reached this apocalyptic end of history is due to 
a mysterious katechon (2 Thess. 2:7). The power of delaying the end of 
the world by restraining evil is the sovereign authority of the state: “I 
believe in the katechon; for me he is the sole possibility for a Christian 
to understand history and find it meaningful.’" The katechon is the 
evil-suppressing state and is for Schmitt the only explanation of the 
delay of the parousia of Christ. 

The modern politics of safety against terrorism is very much like 
Carl Schmitt’s doctrine of unlimited sovereignty of the state against 
revolution and anarchy. Schmitt’s ideas are influential for conservatives 
and “neocons” in America, where his friend Leo Strauss popularized 
his thought. American politics reacted to the terror of 9/11 in 2001 with 
the Patriot Act, allowing the president to act as in a permanent state 
of exception. The results are suspension of civil liberties for American 
citizens, an illegitimate prison in Guantanamo, the unlimited surveil- 
lance of the world by the National Security Agency, and the killing of 
terrorists by drones where ever they may be found. “America is at war,” 
declared President George W. Bush. The friend-or-foe distinction suits 
the political doctrine of the United States. Since its inception there has 
been a dualistic doctrine of friend and foe, good and evil, apocalypti- 
cally oriented on the millennial role of “one country under God,” the 
“redeemer nation” for the rest of the world. 


THE NEW POLITICAL THEOLOGY 


The New Political Theology emerged in Germany under the shock of 
Auschwitz. We survivors of World War II associated with the Shoah 
of the Jewish people not only the moral catastrophe of our own peo- 
ple but also the shame of Christianity. Why was there so little resis- 
tance? We found two patterns of behavior in the Catholic and Protestant 
political traditions, which apparently led to the failure of churches and 
Christians. First was the widespread opinion of the middle class that 
religion is a private matter and has nothing to do with public life and 
politics — an inward emigration that allowed external crimes to happen 
on the streets. Second was the Lutheran tradition of two kingdoms — the 
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separation between spiritual and worldly powers that asserts that 
Christians are free in their faith but obedient to the given political power 
(Rom. 13). Only when the Nazis attacked the churches, forcing obedi- 
ence to their ideology, did some Protestant congregations resist in the 
Confessing Church, whose Barmen Declaration of 1934 stated, “The 
Church must remain the Church.” But there was no protest on behalf of 
persecuted Jews. 

After a century-long antimodern defense strategy, the Roman 
Catholic Church opened itself to the world in Vatican II (1962-5). 
Gaudium et Spes and Populorum Progressio were influential for the 
famous aggiornamento. They demanded a new theology with its face to 
the world. Catholic fundamental theologian Johann Baptist Metz began 
with a “theology of the world,” and saw the relationship of church and 
world in the light of a “political theology.” He established political the- 
ology not as a special theological discipline in ethics or social teaching, 
but rather as the public consciousness of church and theology in modern 
times. In Theology of the World, Metz touched on two points: (1) Political 
theology is the critical correction of the privatization of modern religion 
(“Religion is a private matter”) and of modern theology as transcenden- 
tal, existential, or personalistic. (2) Political theology is a formulation 
of the eschatological Christian message under the condition of mod- 
ern society. The church must become a “social-critical institution,” and 
theology must be a liberating account of faith and hope. 

Metz came to political theology through his teacher and friend Karl 
Rahner. Rahner had introduced the “anthropological turn” into modern 
Catholic theology. Metz went one step further: “The attempt to inter- 
pret theology in a totally existential or personalistic way is an important 
accomplishment of theology.... This existential-anthropological theol- 
ogy, however, easily becomes isolated from the world and history, when 
eschatology is not seen to be more basic to theology. Only in the escha- 
tological horizon of hope does the world appear as history.’””? Because he 
understood my Theology of Hope so well at this point, I gladly took up 
his challenge (“Every eschatological theology must become a political 
theology which is a socio-critical theology”), and became the second 
representative of the New Political Theology in Germany. 

What distinguished the New Political Theology from the old polit- 
ical theologies was the determining subject: the subject of the old polit- 
ical theologies was the political religion of the power of the state or of 
revolutionary movements; the subjects of the New Political Theology 
are the church and Christian communities in society. This is an impor- 
tant difference, because at the center of Christian faith stands not the 
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divine monarchy, but the resurrection of the Christ who died on the 
Roman cross. For Metz, the cross of Christ is the reason why the scandal 
and the promise of salvation are public, not private or purely religious. 
Christ did not die between two candles on an altar but outside of the 
city, executed at Golgotha. Metz went on to develop his political the- 
ology further as a theology of the world of suffering and compassion.” 

The Kirchenkampf (church struggle) of 1934 to 1945 and the 
Confessing Church protest against the Nazi dictatorship left Protestant 
theologians after the war with the need for a political theology. Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer joined the military resistance and was murdered on April 9, 
1945 at Flossenbürg.” Paul Tillich emigrated to New York in 1933. Karl 
Barth was forced to return to Switzerland in 1936. The first problem 
discussed was political preaching: Must the preacher avoid politics or 
must he or she prophetically address public questions? Does she or he 
know more about political solutions as every informed citizen, or must 
she or he address those who suffer under political power and those who 
are disoriented by those powers? 

After the end of the alliance of throne and altar, the Protestant 
church was no longer a state-church. The church was to use her new 
freedom for prophetic public declarations and had to develop a public or 
political theology of her own. Apartheid, atomic rearmament, hunger in 
Africa, and homelessness in Germany became questions of Christian 
faith and ethics, and the answers were often different from the German 
government. Lutheran theologians revised their age-old doctrine of two 
kingdoms and became engaged in the public field for justice, peace, 
and the integrity of creation. But old state-church Christianity on the 
European continent had problems with democracy and civil liberties 
that developed in free-church contexts in America or in French Jaicité 
(secularism). 

I began my contribution to this conversation with a political the- 
ology of the cross.” With Pontius Pilate, a politician came into the 
Christian confession of faith. Jesus of Nazareth was condemned and 
executed as an enemy of the Roman Empire. The inscription on the 
cross told the reason for his execution: INRI, Jesus Nazarenus Rex 
Judaeorum. Whether this was an error or not is irrelevant. The empire 
condemned Jesus, but God raised the crucified one from the dead and 
elevated him to his kingdom. The Roman Empire is condemned by 
God, the Father of Jesus Christ.” What the state intended as shame 
received the highest glorification of God. Those who believe in the 
resurrection of the crucified one see the divine glory on the face of 
Christ and no longer in the face of the politically powerful. For those 
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who believe in the glory of the crucified one, every divine legitimation 
is withdrawn from political power. All that is left is the human legiti- 
mation of political power. The Christian martyrs who died in Roman 
arenas because they refused the Caesar cult knew this and died “with 
Christ.” 

The crucified Christ has a strong idolatry-critical power for those 
who follow him. Power enables idolatry of the worst and most danger- 
ous kind. Whoever touches the political idols of the powerful must die.” 
This was the case in the religious nationalism of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries: the “holy Fatherland” demanded millions of vic- 
tims. This was even more the case in the totalitarian dictatorships of 
fascism and Stalinism in the twentieth century where opponents and 
dissidents were eliminated. This is also the case in the globalized cap- 
italism of the twenty-first century, which impoverishes the many to 
make a few rich. The natural feeling of empowerment is divine; the 
feeling of powerlessness creates anxiety and is degrading. All human 
idols are fixed on power. The resurrection of the powerless Jesus shows 
that God’s weakness is stronger than “all rule, authority and power” of 
this world (1 Cor. 15:24).28 Following the crucified one is the power of 
the powerless. 

Political and civil religions serve the symbolic integration of a 
nation. They also serve the self-righteousness of the people. The critic 
of this self-idolization of nations serves the humanization of men and 
women and the universalism of the kingdom of God. If there is no theo- 
logical affirmation of a religious justification of political power “from 
above,” the political field is free for a legitimation of political power 
“from below,” from the people instead of from the gods or the beyond. 
“Give to God what is God’s and to the Caesar what is Caesar’s” — this 
word of Jesus separated God from Caesar, reducing Caesar to a human 
being. In the long run this paved the way from divine political monar- 
chy to democracy and a “government of the people, by the people and 
for the people,” as Abraham Lincoln said in his famous Gettysburg 
address. Political power is to be separated, given only limited time, and 
must be used according to the law and the constitution, the covenant 
of the citizens. Wherever government rule is illegal, illegitimate, or 
against human rights, resistance is a duty. According to article 14 of the 
Scottish Confession of Faith (1560), Christians have “to represse tyran- 
nie, to defend the oppressed” as part of their love of neighbor.” Today 
capitalism must be democratized. “The cross is our political critic; the 
cross is our hope for a politics of freedom. The memory of the crucified 
Christ is our reason for political theology.”3° 
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The most well-known and most controversial prophetic voice of the 
New Political Theology of postwar Germany was Dorothee Sölle. She 
was a protester and a poet, a praxis-oriented and experience-grounded 
theologian. Political praxis precedes theology as much as the experience 
of God. She combined mystical spirituality and political resistance in 
a unique way. She became the theologian of groups protesting against 
nuclear rearmament and environmental destruction, against capitalism 
and socialist dictatorship. Her theology arose from the “death of God” 
movement and started with a book on Christ “after the death of God.’”3" 
Through the Kölner Nachtgebet (evening prayer at Cologne, 1969-71) 
for the “politization of the conscience” she became famous for political 
prayer and an actualization of the Psalms. In 1971 she departed from 
Rudolf Bultmann’s existential hermeneutics: “Theology must reflect 
her own social and political situation in the conflict of her time.” 
Bultmann’s hermeneutic was apolitical: his religion was a private mat- 
ter, and he refused to join the movement against atomic weapons in 
the 1950s. The New Political Theology was, however, only one the first 
step for Sölle. When Latin American liberation theology became widely 
known after 1972, Sdlle joined this way of doing theology for the poor 
and the oppressed. She would also go on to identify with feminist the- 
ology, seeking the liberation of women from age-old patriarchal domi- 
nation into full autonomy and equal human rights. But at the end of her 
life she returned to mystical spirituality, for which she had written an 
early book, Hinreise.3 

Mysticism is the “longing for God,” who is the “mystery of the 
world.” Mystical spirituality is in all world religions, and, at the same 
time, above all religious institutions as “the anti-authoritarian element.” 
Mysticism is the true unity of all different religions and secular long- 
ings. In her 1997 book Mystik und Widerstand: “du stilles Geschrei,” 
she “democratized” the otherwise often elitist mystical experience. 
Mystical experience can happen every day to everyone. United with the 
mystery that isnamed “God,” one’s self is liberated from the ego, posses- 
sions and violence, and greed and anxiety. This is the best preparation 
for resistance against a wasteful, consumerist society and an alternative 
life: “A different world is possible.” Dorothee Sölle’s ideas are similar to 
Thomas Merton's “contemplation in a world of action” (1965) and Roger 
Schutz and the Taize-spirituality of “lute et contemplation.” Her last 
and unfinished book, Mystik des Todes, is on the mystery of death. This 
is no longing for dying but for a full and free life in God, as we can expe- 
rience it in mystical moments of the nunc aeternum. 
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A sociocritical theology of the world will meet other critical move- 
ments and theories in society. In the Western world this was Marxism 
and the Critical Theory of the Frankfurt School. The New Political 
Theology was often interpreted as socialist theology, while the tra- 
ditional theologies of churches and universities remained conservative. 
It was in 1968 that the student revolts in Paris and Berlin, in Berkeley 
and Mexico City reached a climax. These were young people’s revolts, a 
cultural revolt, a radical democratic movement, and a socialist experi- 
ment. It was out of this student revolt that Helmut Gollwitzer’s socialist 
theology emerged. Gollwitzer was a strong Barthian and a pastor of the 
resisting church during the Nazi dictatorship, but it was the students in 
Berlin who convinced him of the “capitalist crime against humanity” 
and a “revolution of life” that was required. Capitalism was going to 
end in the downfall of humanity, unless there was a turn to life. In this 
conversion from destructive greed to love for life he saw the dawn of the 
kingdom of God in this perverted world. His “Theses on Revolution as 
a Theological Problem” were passed from hand to hand. He tried to find 
an authentic location for the church in the so-called class struggle of the 
present. His colleague Friedrich-Wilhelm Marquardt found a combina- 
tion of theology and socialism in the early writings of Karl Barth. The 
Lutheran Ulrich Duchrow combined anticapitalism with antiimperial- 
ism.” George Casalis in Paris proclaimed a “planetary class struggle” 
between the poor and oppressed people of Third World countries and 
the rich nations in the First World. He went to Nicaragua to join the 
Sandinistas against the Somoza dictatorship. Richard Shaull in Brazil 
was the first to introduce “revolution” into ecumenical theological 
debates. Many Catholic theologians who had studied in Europe devel- 
oped in Latin America revolutionary and Marxist theories and joined 
the struggle of the people for liberation. There was a lively exchange 
of ideas between political theologies in Europe and Latin America, 
though not without conflict. Marxism became en vogue through the 
religious neo-Marxism of Ernst Bloch and the sharp social criticism of 
the Frankfurt School of Max Horkheimer, Theodor W. Adorno, Herbert 
Marcuse, and Jiirgen Habermas. This New Left movement in the West 
was not supported by the Stalinists in the Soviet world or the Maoists 
in China, but rather feared. The outcome in Latin America was libera- 
tion theology, started by Gustavo Gutiérrez.* In Europe it was a radical 
democratic political theology of human rights and the rights of nature. 
That is to say, the critique of capitalism and imperialism of Karl Marx 
was taken over, while the Stalinist form of socialism was refused. In 
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Protestant theology, a new materialist exegesis emerged: so-called 
socioeconomic hermeneutics. The Marxist presupposition is that the 
economic context makes the religious text; one must therefore inter- 
pret the religious text in the given sociohistoric context and conflicts 
in order to bring the readers of the religious text into the struggle to 
overcome capitalism and colonialism today. Sociohistorical hermeneu- 
tics may be the only lasting fruit of the socialist theology of the 1970s. 

I now conceive of the term political theology more broadly than 
Metz and I did in the beginning, as a designation for theological reflec- 
tion on the concrete political practice of Christianity. Christians partic- 
ipate in the public affairs of their societies and the world because they 
hope for the kingdom of God and anticipate the justice and peace of the 
new earth as much as they can. Kairos, context, and community shape 
the political hermeneutics of the Christian message. 


POLITICAL THEOLOGIES OF JUST PEACE 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE 


A divided Germany was always the center of military confrontations 
between the superpowers. Around 1980 the situation heated up through 
the mutual arms race. Nowhere in the world were so many atomic 
bombs warehoused as in West and East Germany. The people responded 
to this with a large peace movement. Human chains stretched from 
Stuttgart to Ulm and continual protests in Mutlangen and other mili- 
tary installations indicated resistance on a massive scale. The Protestant 
Church in West Germany published a position paper on peace, and the 
Reformed Church called out for a status confessionis: “Either atom 
bombs or Christ.’3° Historic peace churches such as the Mennonites 
were the role model for everyone who decided “to live without arma- 
ments.” In the demonstrations against the nuclear terror, which was 
called “mutual deterrence,” nonviolence was practiced. Jesus’s Sermon 
on the Mount became a guideline for protesting Christians, and because 
evoking it became dangerous, West German politicians dabbled in polit- 
ical exegesis. The Federation of Protestant Churches in East Germany 
repudiated solemnly “the spirit, logic and practice” of the weapons of 
mass destruction.?° 

In Leipzig’s Nikolaikirche there was a small group who met every 
Monday for peace prayer beginning in 1980. In the fall of 1989 this peace 
circle served as the initial spark for the massive demonstrations that 
toppled the East German socialist dictatorship. It was a nonviolent tri- 
umph against violence. With the cry, “We are the people,” Germans 
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struggled for the first time in their history for democracy. It was the 
first successful revolution in Germany, and a nonviolent one. Peaceful 
change from dictatorship to democracy was possible. The downfall of 
the Soviet Empire followed as well as other revolutions throughout 
Eastern Europe. In Latin America military dictatorships gave way to 
democratic governments. 

It was clear to me how Christians should respond to violence: do 
not turn swords into Christian swords, and do not be satisfied with only 
Christian plowshares, but turn the swords into plowshares.*' This is a 
politics of disarmament while building up just peace. This is the con- 
version of the war industry into a peace industry. Peace in a violent 
world can be achieved through confidence-building measures. Peace is 
not the absence of violence, but the presence of justice. Peace is not a 
given situation, but a process of reducing violence and constructing jus- 
tice in the social and the global relationships of humankind.‘ 

The long European Constantinian era thus comes to an end. The 
time of Christian swords is over. The Church becomes an ecumenical 
church of peace independent of the state and the political interests of the 
powerful. There is no valid theological doctrine of a just war anymore 
but only the new theological doctrine of just peace, as it was decided 
in the International Ecumenical Convocation on Peace in Kingston, 
Jamaica, in 2011.8 

Alongside the new political theology of just peace, there has arisen 
a new political theology of nature.4+ The universal ecological crisis 
demands a complete reform of Christian theology and spirituality: We 
need not only peace on earth, but also peace with the earth. We stand at 
the end of the modern age and at the beginning of the ecological future 
of our world, if our world is to survive. A new paradigm is in the process 
of developing, which links human culture and the nature of the earth 
differently from the way they were linked in the paradigm of modern 
times. The modern age was determined by the human seizure of power 
over nature and its forces. This domination and exploitation of nature 
have come up against their limits. 

As early as 1962, Rachel Carson published The Silent Spring and 
awakened environmental awareness in America and beyond. The Club 
of Rome demonstrated The Limits of Growth in 1972.45 The Chernobyl 
disaster of 1986 made large parts of Belorussia uninhabitable and took 
more than 140,000 human lives. Finally, the Fukujama catastrophe of 
2012 in Japan warned the world. Universal climate change is produc- 
ing man-made natural disasters of typhoons, tsunamis, and the rising 
water level of the oceans. Yet people seem to be paralyzed by a kind of 
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ecological numbing, and the world conferences of the United Nations 
are not very effective against national interests. 

Why do we need a new theology of all things? Because it was mod- 
ern theology in the West that determined the human relationship to 
nature and the concept of human lordship over the earth — the concepts 
of dominium terrae and imago Dei.** It was a concept of God without 
the world and of a world without God. The monotheism of a transcen- 
dent God cleared the path for the mechanistic view of nature. As God is 
the omnipotent lord and owner of the universe, man as his image must 
become the mighty lord and owner of the earth: “Subdue the earth and 
have dominion over every living thing” (Gen. 1:28). 

A new picture of the human being is emerging: from the center of 
the world to a cosmic integration, and from the arrogance of world dom- 
ination to a cosmic humility.” Anthropocentric anthropology gives way 
to integral anthropology: before human beings can “subdue the earth” 
they are part of the nature of the earth, and whatever the special human 
position may be, they are members of the great earth-community of liv- 
ing beings.** In theological terms, before human beings are imago Dei 
they are imago mundi, creatures of the earth, “earthlings” (Gen. 2:7). 
Before human beings assume any rule over the earth, or any responsi- 
bility for creation, the earth cares for them. It is not that the earth is 
entrusted to us; we are entrusted to the earth. The earth can live without 
human beings, but we cannot live without the earth. The Earth Charter 
says rightly, “Humanity is part of a vast evolving universe. Earth, our 
home, is alive with a unique community of life.» And, as ecofeminism 
has noted, this integral anthropology would also end the domination of 
the soul over the body and the domination of men over women. 

Modern theology has always seen the earth only as something that 
human beings are supposed to subdue, but many premodern cultures 
and religions have said the earth is “our mother” (Eccles. 40:1). Can one 
subdue one’s own mother?5° Modern ecological theology starts with 
the assumption that the earth is our homes! What is the earth? New 
astro-sciences have shown the interactions between the nonliving and 
the living spheres of the earth. The result is the idea that the earth’s 
biosphere, together with the atmosphere, the oceans, and land masses, 
forms a unique and complex system that has the capacity to bring forth 
life and create habitats. This is James Lovelock’s much-discussed and 
influential Gaia theory.” This theory corresponds to the wealth of bib- 
lical traditions about the earth: the earth is a creative creature and 
“brings forth living creatures ...” (Gen. 1:24); there is a direct covenant 
of God with the earth (Gen. 9:13); the divine Spirit is the earth’s creative 
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life power (Isa. 32:14); the Messiah is a fruit of the earth (Isa. 4:2); and 
God has reconciled the cosmos through the risen Christ (Col. 1:20]. 

Modern theology has made a strict distinction between God and 
the world: God is unworldly — the world is not divine but secular.s4 
Ecological theology is moving from this godless world to the world in 
God and God in the world with the help of Trinitarian thinking: God 
the Father created the world through the Son/Logos in the energies of 
the Spirit. It follows that the world is seen as a nondivine being inter- 
penetrated by God through the energies of the Spirit. God is present in 
every created being. Some call this panentheism, others prefer to speak 
of the cosmic schechina of God or the perichoresis of God in the world 
and the world in God (see 1 John 4:16). 

Christian spirituality was and is mostly a spirituality of the soul 
and the beyond. The redeemed go to heaven and leave the earth behind. 
They were only guests on earth. The new spirituality will be an earth 
spirituality. Human beings are earthlings and the earth is our home. 
The new spirituality is seeking contact with the cosmic Christ through 
the spirit of the earth. 

Like socialist theology and the theology of just peace, ecological 
theology aims to stir up Christians to participate in these initiatives 
and in them to realize their own visions. By contrast, like the other 
movements, ecological theology also brings the problems of society and 
a globalized world into the church, so that the Christianity is present 
in the promise and the sufferings of human beings and the nature of 
the earth. 


CONCLUSION 


At the end of our investigation we must ask about the limits of politi- 
cal theology. A theology that faces toward the world will not see in that 
world only politics, and the politics that it sees is no longer the omnipo- 
tent power it once seemed to be. Rather politics now seems increasingly 
to have to follow along behind economics and must take account of ecol- 
ogy. This is the reason for the proposal that has recently been made in the 
United States to speak of “public theology” rather than “political theol- 
ogy.” Political theology, on this conception, should be understood as an 
important part of public theology, but is not the only part. Public the- 
ology treats issues that arise from the globalization of the media, of the 
economy and finance, and from world politics. Christian theology was 
always ecumenically oriented, that is directed to the whole of the inhab- 
ited globe, just as the Christian Church has always understood itself as 
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a Catholic Church. The more globalization makes us more aware of the 
universality of Christian theology and of the Christian Church, the more 
theology and the Churches must self-critically free themselves from 
nationalism and from the forms of imperial colonization of the world by 
the “Christian” nations of Europe and America. Only by doing that can 
Christian theology become a source of the power of life for all humans. 
These should be the tasks of political and public theology in the future. 

One must keep in mind that every Christian theology has its polit- 
ical causes and its political effects. The task of political theology is 
to make theology aware of these and to judge them in the light of the 
gospel. 
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2 Liberation Theology 
MIGUEL A. DE LA TORRE 


We live in a world where from 2010 to 2012, 850 million people 
(12.5 percent of the population) were hungry and malnourished.' By 
2010, of the seven billion earth inhabitants, about 1.75 billion in 104 
countries, consisting of about a third of their population, lived in mul- 
tidimensional poverty. The 2008 Great Recession only exasperated the 
situation, pushing 64 million more people under the $1.25 a day pov- 
erty threshold. In Africa alone, it is estimated that an additional thirty 
thousand to fifty thousand children died as a direct result of the 2008 
financial crises.” Underdevelopment at the global periphery, liberationist 
theologians will argue, is a by-product of the development of the global 
European center. 

We live in a world where the global economic policies known as 
neoliberalism produce much of the dispossession, destitution, and 
disenfranchisement experienced by the least among us. What was once 
colonialism, where world powers occupied other’s lands to extract natu- 
ral resources and human labor, has been replaced with a modern form of 
global exploitation. The gluttonous consumption of the world’s resources 
by First World nations is not only morally indefensible, but also, accord- 
ing to liberationist thinkers, the root cause of much of the present global 
political instability. This instability is a breeding ground for violence, fer- 
tilizing the mind-set that birthed the 9/11 terrorist attacks. Former UN 
general secretary Kofi Annan, reminds us: “No one in this world can feel 
comfortable or safe while so many are suffering and deprived.” 

Global oppression exists. But does a religious response uttered from 
the depths of inhuman condition also exist? Liberationists argue that 
ignoring the world’s oppressed borders on idolatry, replacing material- 
ism for spirituality. Resistance to the powers and principalities of this 
world responsible for so much global misery becomes foundational to 
what will eventually be termed liberation theology. In fact, any spiri- 
tual movements (not necessarily Christian) that seek to dismantle the 
global social structures responsible for causing so much poverty and 
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oppression can be called liberative. I argue a subtle difference exists 
between liberation theology and liberative theologies. Liberation theol- 
ogy is rooted within Christian faith (originally Catholic], while libera- 
tive theologies need not be Christian. Liberative religious movements 
can be found among Muslims, Hindus, Buddhists, or even Humanists.* 


LIBERATION THEOLOGY’S ORIGINS 


Resistance exists whenever and wherever oppression rules. When this 
resistance is based on the people’s spirituality, it could be understood 
as a liberative response to the political. In the Western hemisphere, this 
liberationist spirit can be traced to those originally considered heathens. 
As Christians massacred indigenous people, a voice of resistance arose 
in the form of a chieftain named Hatuey who carried out guerrilla-style 
warfare against the invaders. Eventually captured and condemned to 
death, a Franciscan friar attempted to convert Hatuey with the prom- 
ise of heaven and the threat of hell. Prior to lighting the faggots that 
would burn the Indian leader alive, the friar promised mercy in the form 
of strangulation if Hatuey converted. Hatuey apparently asked whether 
Christians would be in heaven. Upon hearing an affirmative response, 
the condemned warrior chose death for he did not want to go where he 
would be with such cruel people. Although not a Christian, Hatuey is 
probably the first liberative figure to resist oppression in the Western 
Hemisphere. Hatuey, and many others like him, stood in solidarity 
with the subjugated by struggling against the European Christian forces 
responsible for causing systematic oppression. 

Nevertheless, Bartolomé de Las Casas is considered to be the first 
predecessor to liberation theology. Gustavo Gutiérrez writes, “Among 
those with the keenest interest in Bartolomé de Las Casas today are Latin 
America’s liberation theologians, who have recognized in the Dominican 
friar a prophetic forerunner of the church’s radical ‘option for the poor.’ ”s 
Renouncing riches and slaves, Las Casas joined the Dominican order, 
dedicating his life to seeking justice for Indians. Becoming Christ’s wit- 
ness to so-called heathens, Las Casas realized that it was he, the priest 
and missionary, who was living without God. By equating salvation with 
the establishment of social justice, Las Casas understood that unjust 
treatment of the Indians placed the conquistadores’ salvation in jeop- 
ardy. For Las Casas, and liberationist theologians who would follow, Jesus 
Christ was the “least of these,” the one suffering hunger, thirst, naked- 
ness, alienation, infirmity, and incarceration (Matt. 7:21-27). Conversion 
became the process in which one comes to know Christ as one of the 
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disenfranchised, and the action taken to develop a lifestyle of solidarity 
with the marginalized.* Although Christian conquerors defined Indians 
like Hatuey as “unbelievers,” the Indians’ humanity makes them sacred 
because they possess the imago Dei (the image of God). 

The Native American scholar George Tinker critiques the liberation 
theologian’s forerunner, insisting Las Casas “was in the final analysis 
thoroughly committed to european colonialism and the exploitation of 
Indian lands and labor. His concession to his christian conscience was 
to promulgate ‘a greater conquest’ conducted by the church on behalf of 
his royal majesties in Spain.”” Even though Las Casas protected Indians 
from bodily genocide, he remained complicit in cultural genocide, 
extinguishing and substituting indigenous culture with European cen- 
tered value systems. 

The early 1800s saw the rise of Latin American nationalistic fer- 
vor which birthed independence wars. Emerging nations sought to 
maintain the same control over the church previously held by Spain. 
Christendom, the space carved out by royal ruling power, provided 
religious legitimacy to existing political social structures. When local 
elites sought independence, the Church, usually the largest landholder 
and main conservative political force, was perceived to be an enemy. 
Most local bishops sided with the crown, as popes made proclama- 
tions against independence movements. Although the dispossessed 
took up arms, their plight remained unchanged once independence was 
achieved. Rather than submitting to crown and church, they were now 
subjugated to the commercial class and local landholders. 

Independence brought laws confiscating land from those whom 
local elites viewed as backward, specifically the lands of the church, 
religious orders, and Indians. In time, the church aligned itself with the 
interests of the landowning class to counter the rise, in the latter 1800s, 
of Liberals with their anticlerical Enlightenment views. Although inde- 
pendence was declared, Latin America soon found itself dependent on 
the economic power of first the British Empire, and then the United 
States.’ Conditions of economic subjugation throughout Latin America 
were created, especially in Central America, eventually giving rise to a 
spiritual and religious movement called liberation theology. 


LIBERATION THEOLOGY’S BIRTH 


Liberation theology was influenced by the works of educator Paulo 
Freire, specifically his concept of conscientização, or consciousness rais- 
ing. Liberation theologians attempt to move away from Christendom’s 
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complicity with political and economic oppressive structures that con- 
tribute to the people’s false-consciousness. Through praxis, understood 
as action, those who are oppressed move from being objects toward sub- 
jects of their own destiny. Although false-consciousness and praxis have 
roots in Marxist theory of social class, Freire and the liberationist think- 
ers that followed him emphasize false-consciousness as myth respon- 
sible for keeping the oppressed silent, accepting through socialization, 
religion, and education, a false reality that benefits oppressors’ privileged 
space. Rather than the Marxist move of dismissing religion as an opiate, 
the liberationist’s task is to raise consciousness through faith convic- 
tions, calling for radical praxis that can transform political structures 
responsible for repression. 

Freire argues that “the radical, committed to human liberation, does 
not become the prisoner of a ‘circle of certainty’ within which reality 
is also imprisoned. On the contrary, the more radical the person is, the 
more fully he or she enters reality so that, knowing it better, he or she can 
better transform it.” The liberationist’s radical belief in Jesus’s promise 
of an abundant life in the here-and now, not just some afterlife (John 
10:10}, rejects anything that prevents realizing this promise. Abundant 
life, this process of humanization, is not limited to the oppressed; it 
also exists for oppressors also living under false-consciousness. They 
too need liberation. Hence, liberation theology is not simply a political 
movement to free the marginalized from oppressive structures; it is a 
religious movement striving to bring salvation — liberation — to those 
falling short of God’s will to live abundant and fruitful lives. 

U.S. foreign and economic policies and the multinational corpora- 
tions whose interest the U.S. protects (e.g., the United Fruit Company) 
have been a major cause of poverty throughout Latin America that 
denies many the promise of abundant life. Resources and raw mate- 
rial flow from the periphery toward the center to ensure supremacy of 
the world’s elite. Oppression is institutionalized to maintain the privi- 
leged position of the so-called developed. The response must thus move 
beyond charity. Dom Hélder Camara, a Brazilian archbishop, said it 
best, “When I give food to the poor, they call me a saint. When I ask 
why the poor have no food, they call me a communist.” 

Liberation theology began with Christian Base Communities 
(comunidades eclesiales de base, CEBs) in the late 1950s. CEBs’ aims 
were pastoral, not political. The dispossessed gathered to discover how 
to turn their Christian conviction into a liberative reality. Until then, 
many within Christendom were taught that poverty was God’s will. 
Now they learned that poverty was caused by oppressive political and 
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economic structures. At CEBs, Freire’s model of conscientização facili- 
tated the poor to become active agents. Priests served as advisors, train- 
ing the laity to lead discussions, usually around a methodology known 
as “see-judge-act.” They learned to implement the gospels’ liberating 
message within their lives, as they sought salvation — understood as 
liberation from all sins (communal and individual). Within norma- 
tive theological discourse, theology is understood to be a first act upon 
which praxis, as second act, is based. Liberation theology turned this 
methodology on its head by making theology a second act, a reflection 
of praxis, or actions, taken by the poor. 

The 1959 Cuban Revolution contributed to the rise of liberation the- 
ology. For the first time in Latin America, a Catholic nation fell to an 
anti-Catholic communist regime. But the revolution was first and fore- 
most a Third World rebellion against U.S. subjugation and the passive 
role Christendom played. Rural guerrilla movements, inspired by the 
Cuban example, sprung up throughout Latin America. In response, Pope 
John XXIII invited missionaries to Latin America in 1961, asking North 
American and European religious orders to send 10 percent of their cler- 
ics. Fearing advances made by “Marxists,” some representatives from 
European and U.S. churches who went to serve the poor became radical- 
ized when they encountered the depths of their new parishioners’ poverty. 

Papal literature also contributed to liberation theology in the form 
of Catholic Social Teaching, which focused on the church’s response to 
political, economic, and social concerns, culminating with the Second 
Vatican Council (1962-5). Moving away from hierarchical societal con- 
trol, the Church redefined itself as being on pilgrimage with humanity. 
The Church moved away from Christendom and its alignment with the 
powerful and committed itself to service and to be in solidarity with the 
oppressed. Probably the most important document developed at Vatican 
II was Gaudium et Spes, which called the Church to identify with the 
hopes, joy, grief, and trials of humanity. The document asserted the 
Church’s independence from political and economic structures while 
maintaining responsibility for passing moral judgment on such matters. 

In the midst of the Vatican’s new progressive thoughts, Latin 
American political regimes became more oppressive, as illustrated by 
the 1964 Brazilian military coup. Religious leaders disappeared, those 
who didn’t became radicalized as they witnessed the disappearance of 
the parishioners and colleagues. Many fled, taking their progressive 
liberationist ideas with them, cross-fertilizing the new communities 
in which they sought refuge. Some chose a different path and fought 
back. Dealing with repression in his own homeland, Camilio Torres, 
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a Colombian priest, found it difficult to carry out his duties within 
the official Church’s power structures. Hanging up his holy vestments 
in 1965, he chose to align himself with the church’s poor and join 
the Columbian guerrilla revolutionary forces. In 1966, he died a vio- 
lent death during battle; nevertheless, his radicalization inspired other 
young leftist revolutionaries. 

About six hundred bishops from Latin America attended Vatican 
IIs opening session. Upon their return, several began to wrestle with 
how to implement the council’s conclusions in the Latin American 
context. To that end, the General Conference of the Latin American 
episcopacy (CELAM II), also known as the Medellin Conference, was 
held in 1968. Attended by 146 bishops and their staff, the conference 
proclaimed that “|t]he Latin American bishops cannot remain indif- 
ferent in the face of the tremendous social injustices existent in Latin 
America, which keep the majority of our people in dismal poverty, 
which in many cases becomes inhuman wretchedness.”"° The confer- 
ence pondered how the Church can remain faithful within the context 
of U.S.-backed right-wing military dictatorships and asked what God’s 
response is to the suffering of the poor. By the end of the conference, 
those attending realized that involvement in controversial political pro- 
grams and movements was faithfulness toward a radical option for the 
poor. Those participating in the economic development conversations 
that arose from the Medellin conference rejected the language of devel- 
opment and instead chose the proactive word liberation. Probably the 
most important publication, and what became the definitive description 
of liberation theology, was a book written by Gustavo Gutiérrez titled 
Teología de la liberación (1971), published in English as A Theology of 
Liberation (1973). The book described a grassroots, praxis-based theology 
committed to the poor. 


LIBERATION THEOLOGY’S MESSAGE 


Liberation theology is a spiritual response to the everyday sociopolitical 
realities of oppressed people. Liberation thinkers argue that liberation 
is salvation, using both terms interchangeably. More than simply lib- 
eration from sin, personal or corporate, salvation is achieved through 
the consciousness-raising process of learning how oppressive structures 
prevent the abundant life promised by Christ. Theology is more than 
simply creating, expanding, or sustaining doctrinal beliefs. Understood 
as a reflection of praxis, theology must respond to inhuman conditions 
experienced by the majority of humanity. A salient characteristic of 
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liberation theology is its ability to reconcile the theoretical and theolog- 
ical with pastoral concerns, rooted with the people’s daily experience of 
disenfranchisement. From the underside of power and privilege, a reli- 
gious view is developed from which to address structural injustices. 
Liberationists argue that all theology is contextual (including 
Eurocentric-based theologies), because they’re rooted in the social loca- 
tion of those seeking faith-based responses to their situation. If true, 
then different contexts produce different theological expressions. Not 
all who are disenfranchised have similar experiences. How African 
Americans understand theology that emphasizes racism differs from 
how Latin American women wrestle with theology’s response to sex- 
ism. Hence, there cannot be one liberation theology, but many. While the 
starting point of liberative theological reflection remains the marginal- 
ized existential experience, the ultimate goal remains liberation from 
the reality of societal misery. Liberation theology is a praxis-centered 
methodology recognizing that, before theology can be done, connecting 
the spiritual with material realities is the first liberative act. 
Implementation of liberation theology follows a “see-judge-act” para- 
digm (borrowed from the 1930s Young Christian Workers). Liberationists 
“see” the oppression occurring. Through consciousness-raising they 
“judge” the causes of oppression; finally they commit themselves to 
“act.” This action is a reflective praxis rooted on the oppressed social 
and political context. Such praxis brings us back to “see,’ 
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where the 
impact of action is evaluated. This inductive methodology argues that 
theology is the second step as orthodoxy (correct doctrine) flows from 
orthopraxis (correct action]. By contrast, Eurocentric theology is usually 
deductive — starting from some purported universal truth (e.g., the Bible 
or church teachings) and moving toward an act as a second step — thus, 
orthopraxis flows from orthodoxy. Only through justice-based praxis, 
engaged in transforming society, can individuals come closer to under- 
standing God’s will and revelation. Although the Catholic model of see- 
ing, judging, and acting is helpful, I propose an ethical paradigm that 
expands this model to five basic steps forming a wider hermeneutical 
circle and therefore serving as the methodology for seeking justice. 

The first step is observation, an attempt to understand why the pre- 
sent moral dilemma exists. To observe seriously considers the historical 
situation responsible for the oppressive circumstances faced by the mar- 
ginalized. Understanding the disenfranchised social location requires 
exploring why, how, and when present oppressive structures were cre- 
ated and how they are normalized and legitimized. To observe is to con- 
sciously seek the disenfranchised voices, which are often excluded from 
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history. An attempt is made to “see” through the dispossessed eyes of 
the poor, maltreated, and suffering, recovering their voices so as to pro- 
vide a critique of the prevailing powers. 

While the first step focuses on “seeing” the historical, how did we 
arrive to these present oppressive structures, the second step focuses on 
reflecting upon what is seen, an attempt to understand how social struc- 
tures maintain oppression. Society cannot be transformed without first 
doing social analysis. Social sciences provide a means to collect raw 
data that can elucidate the marginalized reality. To show how social 
mechanisms maintain institutionalized oppression is to uncover the 
dominant culture’s sin. No adequate response to oppressive structures 
can be made if the disinherited fail to fully understand how society cre- 
ated and preserved the economic, social, and political subjugation of the 
world’s marginalized. 

The third step, prayer, is an attempt to understand what should be 
the faith community’s responsibility. Prayer is not limited to a private 
conversation with the Creator of the universe. Prayer encompasses a 
communal act by which marginalized faith community members stand 
in solidarity during trials and tribulations. Prayer establishes commu- 
nities where the oppressed stories are critically listened to and where 
commitment to work in solidarity for full liberation, both spiritual 
and physical, takes place. To pray, for purposes of how it is being used 
within this hermeneutical circle, is to discern God’s will. One way of 
discerning God’s will is through a critical application of the biblical 
text to the moral dilemmas faced by those relegated to history’s under- 
side. To read the Bible as a community is to fuse the biblical narrative 
with the everyday experiences of marginalization, producing a biblical 
witness capable of addressing oppression. 

The fourth step is praxis, a response based on what Christians 
claim to believe. Regardless of how sincere and noble those from the 
dominant culture appear, theorizing about justice changes nothing. 
Liberative theology from the margins is to do, not simply to theorize. 
Praxis moves beyond paternalistic “charity” toward actions that dis- 
mantle social structures detrimental to the majority of humanity. 

The fifth and final step is reassessment, an attempt to insure 
that the action taken is faithful to the gospel message of liberation/ 
salvation. This step asks if the implementation of praxis brought 
more abundant life to disenfranchised communities. If so, what addi- 
tional praxis is required? If not, what should be done to replace the 
previous praxis with new and more effective actions? It is through the 
analysis of the effectiveness of actions taken that creates theology. 
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Reflecting on praxis leads to more correct doctrine. Praxis therefore 
forms doctrine, informs scriptural interpretations, and transforms 
ethical systems." 

To do liberation theology is to do it with and from the oppressed 
material perspectives. Liberationists seldom struggle with God’s exis- 
tence; they struggle with God’s character. Whoever God is, God imparts 
and sustains life while opposing death. God is presente (present) wher- 
ever lives are threatened with oppression. This God hears the cries of 
the enslaved Hebrews, physically enters history, and leads God’s peo- 
ple to the Promised Land. Entering history and standing in solidarity 
with the oppressed means that God takes sides over and against the rich 
and powerful, not because the marginalized are somewhat holier, but 
because they are oppressed. God makes a preferential option for the poor 
and oppressed, over and against the pharaohs of this world. This is the 
God whom the Hebrews called Go’el, the one who provides justice for 
the weak, makes a home for the alien, becomes a parent to the orphans, 
and comforts the widows — biblical shorthand for society’s most vulner- 
able. The type of worship that best honors this God, where God finds 
pleasure, is in the doing of justice (Isa. 1:10-17). 

Making a preferential option for the poor and oppressed means that 
God can never belong to the oppressors — mainly because Jesus is one of 
the oppressed. The last shall be first, the center shall be the periphery. In 
Matthew 25:31-46, Christ returns to earth to judge between those des- 
tined for the reign of heaven and those who are not. The blessed and the 
cursed are separated by what they did or did not do to the least among 
us. Specifically, did they feed the hungry, welcome the alien, clothe the 
naked, and visit those infirm or incarcerated? So that there is no confu- 
sion about God’s preferential option, Jesus clearly states, “Truly I say to 
you, inasmuch as you did it to one of these, the least of my people, you 
did it to me.” 

The church is called to make the same preferential option God 
makes by identifying and standing in solidarity with the oppressed. 
To stand apart from marginalized faith communities is to exile one- 
self from hearing and discerning the gospel message of salvation — a 
salvation from the ideologies that mask power and privilege and the 
social structures responsible for their maintenance. José Comblin was 
among the first to insist that liberation theology must change to meet 
the new century’s challenges. He realized that the Brazilian poor left 
rural lives of poverty, finding “liberation” by moving into urban areas 
to seek employment. This migration weakened the CEBs already deci- 
mated by decades of bloody rural repression. CEBs had been successful 
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in outlying barrios, but not among middle-class traditional churchgo- 
ers within the parish center, nor among the very poor of the city and 
surrounding countryside. Economic changes as well as migration have 
since brought the CEBs to a standstill. Even people still struggling for 
land live in the city. And should they obtain land, they may choose to 
work it for a while but inevitably return to the city.” 

Scholars such as Philip Berryman do not see the future belonging to 
the CEBs. Some CEBs have become a type of tourist spot where North 
American religious liberals can go to experience liberation theology 
in action, what Marcella Althaus-Reid calls the creation of theologi- 
cal Hollywood or Disney-churches for North American consumption. 
Ironically, according to a popular Latin American saying, “While liber- 
ation theologians made a preferential option for the poor, the poor made 
a preferential option for evangelicalism.” For Berryman, the future 
belongs to evangelical Protestantism, particularly in its Pentecostal 
form. The explosive growth of these non-Catholic groups is contributing 
to a new face of religious reality in urban Latin America. The emphasis 
that some evangelical Protestant groups place on prosperity theology 
makes this new religious movement more compatible with capitalist 
tenets. This new religious focus on personal piety and prosperity is not 
likely to challenge neoliberalism. 

The miracle of the incarnation is not that God became human, but 
rather that God became poor. Jesus suffered oppression on the cross as 
a divine commitment to stand against injustices; a stance believers 
are called to emulate. While many Eurocentric theologians focus on 
Jesus’s death as salvific, most liberationist view Jesus’s entire exis- 
tence as liberative — not solely his crucifixion. The crucifixion has less 
to do with a single act that produces atonement for sinners, and has 
more to do with being an act of solidarity. Through Jesus’s ultimate 
act of solidarity with all being crucified, God knows what it means 
to exist in solidarity with all who today are crucified on the crosses 
of sexism, racism, ethnic discrimination, classism, and heterosexism. 

Jesus taught that God’s reign is for the here and now, not only 
some future hereafter. Nonetheless, the world’s oppressed have heard 
countless sermons that it is “God’s will” that they suffer in this life 
for rewards that await them in the next. Spiritualizing Christ’s cruci- 
fixion ignores that his death was a political act. Crucifixion recognizes 
that death-dealing acts are the usual response from the authorities pro- 
tecting their power and privilege. Seeking salvation/liberation strives 
toward establishing justice as God's reign on earth. 
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Leonardo Boff, a Franciscan priest, reminds us that what social 
analysis calls “structural poverty” faith calls “structural sin.” And 
what analysis calls the “private accumulation of wealth” faith calls 
“the sin of selfishness.’"* Sin has a communal dimension. Western 
Eurocentric theology, in most cases, has made sin and its redemption 
personal. Conversion, however, is never personal; it must encompass 
social transformation. Because socioeconomic structures cause death, 
they are sinful — hence, the critique of capitalism. But is liberation the- 
ology Marxism in religious garb? 

Critics have linked liberation theology with socialism or Marxism. 
It is true that most (if not all) liberation theologians express opposi- 
tion to capitalism and multinational corporations. It is also true that 
a few liberation theologians have considered themselves to be Marxist 
(although several moved away from this self-identification). Marxist 
economic theories have been helpful in explaining the plight of the 
poor. Even though an overreliance on such theories has been employed, 
other aspects of Marxism are discarded, for example, Marx’s rejection of 
God or his failure to consider sin. Nevertheless, liberationists insist on 
employing whatever social scientific methodologies best elucidate the 
causes of oppression. During the late twentieth century, that methodol- 
ogy was Marxism. Likewise, some liberationists today employ postco- 
lonial and/or postmodern methodologies. 

Liberation theologians have consistently argued that their commit- 
ment has always been for liberation, not to Marxist thought. Marxist 
economic theories may be helpful in explaining the plight of the poor, 
but they are only some of many conversation partners. The liberation- 
ist is more influenced by the Gospel of Mark than the Gospel of Marx. 


LIBERATION THEOLOGY’S EARLY PROPONENTS 


In the midst of Latin American carnage throughout the 1960s, 1970s, 
and 1980s, church leaders and thinkers risked their lives to articulate 
a theological reflection rooted in the plight of the oppressed, forging a 
theology where the blood of martyrs was routinely spilled. The early dis- 
course was shaped by a willingness to stand in solidarity with the many 
being crucified. While not everyone can be mentioned, the following are 
some of the more prolific shapers of the discipline. 

Gustavo Gutiérrez, a diocesan priest of indigenous ancestry is 
responsible for drafting many of the movement’s early primary docu- 
ments. His works provide a pastoral answer to the question of how 
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Christians can live a life faithful to God and the neighbor manifested as 
the poor. He sought a theology relevant and liberative at the underside 
of history. The goal of theology no longer was to understand the world, 
but to change it by liberating/saving humanity, the church, and society 
from idolatry, ideology, and alienation. 

Leonardo Boff responds to the challenges faced by the church by 
accenting the communal aspect of the faith community. His major 
contribution has been creating a Christology “from below.” For Boff, 
Jesus is foremost a liberator from all forms of sin and oppression, seek- 
ing nonviolent liberation from unjust political, social, and economic 
structures. This is a Christ rooted in the oppressed experiences, in open 
dialogue with the world, in seeking liberation for the voiceless from 
the structural evils that transcend individual evils, and in emphasizing 
liberation-in-act over liberation-in-thought. 

Juan Luis Segundo was a Jesuit, considered to be one of the main 
architects of liberation theology. Theology for him was a reflection of 
everyday believers’ experiences, not academic disciplines claiming 
neutrality or objectivity. Liberationists recognize that there exists no 
value-free perspective. Even though neutrality or objectivity is claimed, 
it still remains contextual. By focusing on the disenfranchised experi- 
ences, the church, committed to transforming oppressed reality, accom- 
plishes its mission of serving the people through praxis that radically 
challenges the so-called objective worldview. 

Claims by liberation theologians that they simply are artic- 
ulating the theological reflections emerging from the grassroots 
faith community have been challenged by indigenous groups and 
non-Catholics because their theological articulations appear to 
be very Eurocentric and Catholic (as is evident in the footnotes of 
Gutiérrez groundbreaking work Teología de la liberación). When 
we consider that most of the poor are a mixture of races and cul- 
tures, we are left to wonder where the indigenous elements of the 
people’s faith are incorporated. Some, like Vine Deloria and George 
Tinker, would argue that any liberation theology based on Catholic 
and European thought is destructive to indigenous cultures, for it 
continues the participation of “colonial” discourse hostile to native 
people. Missing from liberation theology are the faith-based reflec- 
tions of the poor whose beliefs are shaped by non-European cultures 
and non-Christian faith traditions. 

Segundo was the prominent thinker in the development of the her- 
meneutical circle, which interprets the biblical text in light of oppressed 
situations. The first step of the hermeneutical circle emphasizes an 
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ideological suspicion of what is determined to be objective and norma- 
tive. Second, ideological suspicion is applied to the entire ideological 
superstructure, attempting to “deideologize” theology. Third, experienc- 
ing reality leads toward suspicion of prevailing biblical interpretations 
for not considering all-important contexts based on the present reality. 
This leads toward a new hermeneutic, a way of interpreting scripture 
with new information in hand. 

Jon Sobrino, a Jesuit from Spain, spent more than fifty years teach- 
ing and ministering in El Salvador, including during its civil war. He 
emphasized close parallels between Jesus’s social location and the con- 
temporary context of Latin Americans, hence the need to do Christology 
from the “underside of history,” that is, the poverty into which Jesus was 
born and under which he lived, as well as his life under the imperial rule 
(Rome for him, the United States for Latin Americans). The oppressed 
are today’s crucified people who, like Jesus, provide an essential soteri- 
ological perspective on history. Sobrino insists that God chooses those 
oppressed in history and makes them the principal means of salva- 
tion, just as God chose the “suffering servant,” the crucified Christ, to 
bring salvation to the world. Sobrino taught and published with Ignacio 
Ellacuria, another Jesuit who served as rector of Central American 
University and focused on liberation theology’s philosophical founda- 
tions. Along with six others, Ellacuria was martyred by the Salvadorian 
military on November 16, 1989. 

José Porfirio Miranda, a Marxist philosopher, economist, ex-Jesuit, 
and biblical scholar emphasized the communal practices of the first 
Christians: selling their possessions and holding everything in com- 
mon so that each could have according to their needs (Acts 2:44-45). To 
enter God’s kingdom, one first had to renounce private property (Mark 
10:21, 25); thus, only the poor could enter (Luke 6:20). No one can serve 
both God and capital (Matt. 6:24), forcing all, according to Miranda, to 
choose between the capitalism prominent in this world, or the commu- 
nism advocated by the Bible. 

Among Protestants, Enrique Dussel is a theologian, historian, and 
primary founder of the theme philosophy of liberation, which analyzes 
alienation caused by more than five centuries of colonization and impe- 
rialism. He explores the legitimization of the universal knowledge 
expounded by the ruling elites, paying close attention on how power, 
domination, and Eurocentric thought become identical. José Miguez 
Bonino, a Methodist minister, stresses that liberationists are not social- 
ist or Marxist ideologues, but rather “a new breed of Christians” com- 
mitted to form a new society comprised of liberated humans. 
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During the height of political repression, many liberation theolo- 
gians avoided controversial issues like women’s ordination, birth con- 
trol, abortion, sexual orientation, or clerical celibacy (for Catholics). 
Missing from liberation theology was a feminist social critique. Elsa 
Tamez, a Methodist, is among the first to show how sexism is a major 
form of oppression. Among liberation theology’s early proponents, one 
was hard pressed to find women contributing to the discourse, specifi- 
cally as theologians. Those who did were usually relegated to what was 
considered the domain of women, like Mariology or an essentialized 
celebration of motherhood. 

Not surprisingly, a backlash from the Roman Catholic Church 
occurred, as the Vatican sought to delegitimize liberation theology. 
Newly elected Pope John Paul II began to denounce some of liberation 
theology’s tenets, even while speaking against social, political, and eco- 
nomic injustices. Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger (later Pope Benedict XVI), 
as prefect of the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, launched a 
systematic persecution of liberationists. In early 1984, both Gutiérrez 
and Sobrino were investigated for possible unorthodoxies; Clodovis 
Boff and six other priests were removed from their teaching posts; and 
Leonardo Boff was silenced for one year. 

During the 1980s, military dictatorships gave way to elected civil- 
ian governments. With the collapse of Communism and the election 
of leftists and a few former guerrillas to public office, some began to 
question liberation theology’s relevance. Another consequence of the 
collapse of Communism was the globalization of “free markets.” The 
rise of neoliberalism contributed to a series of economic and political 
changes both in Latin America and in the international arena. Faced 
with a new world order, many of the original statements and discussions 
of liberation theologians during the 1960s and 1970s were no longer rel- 
evant to present economic challenges. 

These global changes led Gustavo Gutiérrez to declare during the 
1996 American Academy of Religion conference that he did not believe 
in liberation theology; rather, he believed in Jesus Christ. Because lib- 
erationist thinkers believe theologies are contextual to a specific place 
and time, they insist theologies should be abandoned when they no 
longer address the needs of the faithful. Still, the poor and oppressed 
will continue to exist, and liberation theologians will continue to look 
to them when describing theological perspectives of marginalized faith 
communities. How then does liberation theology liberate itself from a 
social context that no longer exists? 
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NORTH AMERICAN LIBERATION THEOLOGY 


Liberation theology argues that because it is contextual, it is unable to 
be exported into a different geographical or social location as if it were 
some sort of commodity. Nevertheless, conversations among different 
marginalized communities influence each other as they struggle with 
similar oppressive structures. Although influential, it would be errone- 
ous to think liberation theology migrated from Latin America to North 
America. Theological perspectives always existed among the disenfran- 
chised, explaining the different manifestations of liberation theologies 
formed in the north. 

In 1975, twenty-five Latin American liberationists met with about 
175 North Americans to discuss the significance of liberation theology 
within the United States. The “Detroit Conference” explored libera- 
tionist theological reflections from the global south perspectives, rec- 
ognizing that even in the heart of the United States, areas of the “global 
south” exist. Members of U.S. disenfranchised communities, specifi- 
cally feminists, African Americans, Latino/as, and Asian Americans 
attended. While these different groups shared commonalities by occu- 
pying marginalized spaces and struggling against the imposition of a 
dominant Eurocentric theological “norm,” there also existed dissimi- 
larity that pitted groups against each other, due mainly to their unex- 
amined biases. 

Feminists showed how Latin Americans ignored gender issues. 
African Americans were concerned about the lack of racial analysis. In 
return, the Latin Americans were critical of both groups for failing to do 
rigorous economic analysis. Feminists were challenged for not examin- 
ing their white middle-class privileges. Women of color uncovered how 
their white sisters failed to scrutinize their racism, and how their eth- 
nic and racial brothers failed to scrutinize their sexism. Missing were 
voices from what is now referred to as the LGBT community. It seemed 
that those oppressed in certain situations benefitted from oppression in 
other situations. Although similarities exist in theological perspectives 
among different marginalized communities, different contexts lead to 
different perspectives that, at times, conflict with other disenfranchised 
groups. This section will concentrate on some of these differences. 

U.S. Feminist Theologies during the 1960s infused elements of 
Christianity ignored by dominant theological reflections with the reality 
of androcentrism — how being male becomes normative for all human- 
ity. Feminist theologians challenged how Christianity legitimizes and 
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normalizes male superiority. Feminist theologies can be understood 
as revolutionary, reformist, or reconstructionist.'® Revolutionary fem- 
inist theology believes Christianity is beyond reform and advocates a 
post-Christianity that turns toward goddess traditions. Reformists do 
not advocate abandoning Christianity, but rather reforming the tradi- 
tion by questioning the established role to which the church and society 
have relegated them. Finally, reconstructionists agree with the reform- 
ist commitment to Christianity; however, they make a liberationist call 
to transform both the faith and society. Reconstructionists, while not 
apologizing for Christianity’s patriarchy, nonetheless recognize a libera- 
tive Christian message capable of dismantling faith and society’s struc- 
tural androcentrism. 

Early feminists responded to sexism by interpreting the biblical 
text to show women’s presence in early church life, serving as apostles, 
theologians, ministers, missionaries, and prophets. St. Paul was seen as 
patriarchalizing the new faith, making it more compatible with the sex- 
ism of his time. Applying a hermeneutics of suspicion, women scholars 
showed how men read their theology and gender biases into the text. 
Women’s stories were recovered to reveal their wisdom and insight in 
doing theology, revising and reshaping the tradition so that it could be 
more liberative for all, women as well as men. 

Bell hooks critiqued white feminist liberationists by calling for a 
theoretical expression rooted in the social location of nonwhite priv- 
ileged women. Women of color need to respond to their community’s 
sexism and to the racial, ethnic, and class prejudice existing within 
Anglo-feminist communities that ignore the fundamental ways white 
women benefit from the oppression of women of color. Moving beyond a 
male-female strategy that weakens a unified struggle for liberation, they 
remain concerned with the men of color who dismiss white feminism as 
a Eurocentric project incongruent with the ethos of their communities. 

Black Theologies are a product of 250 years of slavery and a century 
of Jim and Jane Crow segregation. During the 1950s and 1960s, the civil 
rights movement was led by Christian liberationists like Martin Luther 
King Jr. and Muslim liberationists like Malcolm X. King stressed the 
freedom African Americans can achieve because God, working through 
black churches, stands in solidarity with them. Malcolm X sought lib- 
eration of colonized minds that reinforced subjugation to a white ideal 
that promoted black self-hatred. Black theologians and religious leaders 
stressed a God who willed freedom from racism and the social struc- 
tures it undergirds. In 1969, James Cone published Black Theology and 
Black Power, synthesizing King’s call for the black church to engage 
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in radical institutional social change and Malcolm X’s call for black 
self-love. The development of womanist (black women pastors and 
theologians) thought in the mid-1980s contributed to both feminist and 
black theology. Womanist theology can be understood as “the system- 
atic, faith-based exploration of the many facets of African-American 
women’s religiosity ... based on the complex realities of black women’s 
lives.’ 

Hispanic Theologies are not an outgrowth of Latin American lib- 
eration theology; rather, its roots can be traced to before there was a 
United States. The present manifestation begins in the 1970s and 1980s 
with the founding of Las Hermanas, the 1972 establishment of the 
Mexican American Cultural Center, the 1981 publication of Apuntes — 
the first Hispanic scholarly religious journal — and the 1988 creation 
of the Academy of Catholic Hispanic Theologians of the United States 
(ACHTUS). 

Despite Latina/o diversity, certain theological concepts are com- 
mon. Among them is lo cotidiano, translated as “the everyday,” which 
focuses on Hispanic daily existence and struggles. A survival theology 
emerges that attempts to ascertain the God’s character in the midst of 
struggle, a character that provides guidance as to what type of praxis 
is to be undertaken en conjunto, that is, within community. Latino/a 
theologies become a praxis-centered theology of acompariamiento, of 
accompanying, making a preferential option for the oppressed. It should 
be noted that while some of these Spanish terms appear on both sides 
of the border — some are used differently, some are not accentuated on 
one side, while others are very U.S. based; thus a deference in emphasis 
exists depending on inter- and intrageography expressing the mestizaje, 
the mixture, of the Hispanic social location. 

Latina/o liberation theology is done from the context of nepantla, 
an indigenous term that connotes being in the middle. To be in the mid- 
dle means neither denying the indigenous Hispanic customs and tradi- 
tions, nor denying the new religions and concepts brought about by the 
vicissitudes of conflicting cultures. The Hispanic mestizaje — that is the 
cultural, political, religious, social, and physical “mixing” birthed from 
the pain and anguish of continuous conquest — contributes to a notion 
of nepantla that describes the recognition that within most Latino/a’s 
veins flow the blood of both the conquerors and the conquered. To be in 
nepantla, living on the borders between marginality and acceptance, is 
to struggle for one’s daily bread, to fight for one’s family’s basic human 
dignity. Even those minor privileges taken for granted by the dominant 
culture (such as never having to be reminded of one’s ethnicity) is a 
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constant lucha, struggle for Hispanics. La lucha for survival not only 
describes the Hispanic social location, but also provides the means by 
which Latina/os develop their worldview, learn to maneuver the conse- 
quences of ethnic discrimination, and begin to construct a more libera- 
tive understanding of themselves. For Latin American, the struggle has 
been focused on the consequences of U.S.-backed dictatorship and eco- 
nomic imperialism fueled by multinational corporations. This differs 
for Latino/as who place the focus on internal cultural and ethnic social 
structures that reinforce U.S. oppression. 

Asian American Theologies represent multiple national origins, 
within which diverse cultural groups exist; nevertheless most, like 
other minoritized groups, are disproportionately disenfranchised. 
Physiognomic features (e.g., eye shape), regardless of how many gen- 
erations within the United States, relegate those of Asian ancestry to 
“forever foreigners.” Experiences of multiple marginalities caused by 
unbearable injustices developed an inexpressible pang in the pits of 
their stomachs called han. Han encompasses the feelings of resentment, 
helplessness, bitterness, sorrow, and revenge that are felt deep in the vic- 
tim’s guts. Religious pluralism is also an important theme. Asian and 
Asian American scholars remind us that to accept one religion neither 
rejects nor demonizes other religions. For thousands of years, religious 
pluralism has been a natural way of spiritual living in the homelands 
of Asian Americans; where an eclectic mixture meant that no one sote- 
riological claim had a hold over and against other faiths. Many Asian 
American Christian scholars employ a liberative approach through the 
use of a “third-eye” theology. A “third eye” allows Christianity to turn 
to the abundant indigenous stories, legends, and folklore of the people. 

Asian American liberative theology of marginality is based on the 
experience of living on the margins of an American and Asian world, 
living in-between (neither American nor Asian) and in both (both 
American and Asian) worlds. An attempt is made to indigenize the 
Christian faith by focusing on Asians’ daily experiences. Relying on 
an autobiographical methodology, the Bible is understood through other 
traditions (e.g., Buddhist culture), hence the importance of advocating 
for an inclusive and multicultural church sensitive to plurality, diver- 
sity, and the bonds of solidarity that unite all believers. 


BEYOND LIBERATIVE THEOLOGIES 


Since the 1960s when liberation theology began to take shape, the situ- 
ation for the oppressed has worsened as the rich have become wealthier 
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and the poor have sunk into greater poverty. This led Ernesto Cardenal, 
priest and former Nicaraguan Sandinista rebel, to exclaim: “[L]iberation 
theology is in crisis. Capitalism won. Period. What more can be said?”’” 
Faced with a new, neoliberal world order, many of the original discus- 
sions concerning liberation theology cease to be relevant to today’s eco- 
nomic challenges. Some scholars, especially from the dominant culture, 
began to view liberation theology as an irrelevant fad. Yet oppression 
continues that still requires a religious response. Maybe it is time to 
move beyond liberation theology so as to meet new challenges. 

Among the many who are contributing to new discussions is José 
Comblin, the first to question how theology must change to meet the 
new century’s challenges. He realized the newly rich are no longer the old 
bourgeoisie patrones who felt paternalistic toward those under them. The 
new elite are “executives” who accumulate wealth through commerce 
instead of production, feeling little obligation to the poor."* Scholars like 
R. S. Sugirtharajah, Fernando F. Segovia, and Kwok Pui-Lan began reread- 
ing scripture through postcolonial eyes, unmasking how its words are not 
always liberating.” Postcolonial criticism exposes how Eurocentric bibli- 
cal interpretations remain complicit with oppression, specifically, how 
the Bible been used to enforce and reinforce colonial structures. 

Voices systematically ignored from the liberative discourse have 
been those of lesbians, gays, bisexuals, and transgender folk. Including 
their voices or perspectives was considered indecent. Marcella 
Althaus-Reed calls for this indecency as she seeks a sexual theology 
arising from liberation theology. To counter decency, she calls for doing 
theology with “one’s panties off,” for proper behavior usually masks 
oppressive relationships detrimental to sexual outcasts.” I also argue 
for an indecent approach to praxis. Believing global successes of neo- 
liberalism make hope for liberation from oppressive economic systems 
unrealistic, I call for an ethics para joder (an ethics that screws with). 
When the oppressive structures cannot be overturned, the only ethical 
response is to screw with the structures, creating disorder and chaos. 
Corrupt social structures that legitimize the privilege of the few are 
hopelessly beyond reform. By calling for disrupting normative social 
oppressive structures, new possibilities can arise that might lead toward 
a more just social order.” 


CONCLUSION 


At its best, liberation theology is not just another theological per- 
spective struggling with ethereal concepts concerning eschatology or 
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ecclesiology. As religions of resistance, theologies of liberation become a 
source of strength for persecuted people searching for means of survival 
while challenging forces of oppression. Liberative praxis and thoughts by 
persecuted people render a counterhegemonic challenge to the prevail- 
ing social order, offering a critique of Western political and economic 
structures. 
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3 Public Theology 
HAK JOON LEE 


The term public theology may appear odd or suspicious to many people. 
What kind of theology is it? How does it differ from other, more famil- 
iar forms of theology, such as systematic theology or biblical theology? 
What exactly does the adjective public mean in this case? Is it theol- 
ogy that promotes specific government policies? Or is it a theology of 
a politically motivated group that tries to impose its morality upon the 
public? In an era of specialization and overly politicized religion, “public 
theology” may either sound like another hypertechnical term that does 
not deserve our attention or raise suspicions of religious radicalism and 
authoritarianism. 

The term public is highly controversial and even misleading in our 
postmodern culture because it quickly brings to mind a liberal secular 
ideology that separates fact from value and relegates personal opinions 
and religious beliefs to the private realm. However, the meaning of pub- 
lic in public theology is different from its secular liberal counterpart. 
Rejecting the modern dichotomy of fact and value, as well as that of 
the religious and the civic, public theology advocates for a constructive 
public role for religious discourse in a pluralistic society, neither sup- 
pressing religious expressions nor dismissing democratic values such 
as human rights, tolerance, and equality. Public refers not so much to a 
locale as a posture of doing theology, namely the dialogical openness to 
everybody in pursuing the common good of a society. Specifically, the 
adjective public in public theology connotes at least three core inten- 
tions: (1) a concern for the well-being of a society, (2) the discovery and 
communication of the public meaning and import of religious symbols 
and creeds through dialogue, which is related to (3) a critique of the 
“private,” “sectarian,” or “authoritarian” expressions of religion that 
either reduce religion into individual or parochial matters or refuse to 
validate its truth and moral claims to its members or outsiders with 
warrants and evidences.! Public theology claims that theology need not 
be esoteric or parochial, but rather can be communicated to others in 
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its interpretation of religious canons, symbols, and rituals, as well as its 
search for truth and justice. 

Public theology is a relatively recent genre of theology. The term 
first appeared in 1974 in Martin Marty’s article on Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
thought. Marty introduced the term because he was unsatisfied with 
terms often employed in scholarship and the media to describe pub- 
lic engagement with religion — terms such as public religion and civil 
religion. He believed that those terms are too general to capture believ- 
ers’ religious identity, affiliation, and commitment to their specific reli- 
gious traditions and institutions — such as churches, synagogues, and 
mosques — in focusing on religion’s influence on broader society and 
politics. 

On a deeper sociocultural level, however, the rise of public theology 
as a specific theological genre was a response to a large religious and 
moral sea change slowly taking place in postwar U.S. society. The rise 
of material prosperity, religious pluralism, immigration, and seculari- 
zation challenged the traditional place and integrative role of Christian 
values in U.S. society. Social institutions and popular culture became 
increasingly indifferent, if not outright hostile, to religion. The place 
and role of Christianity in public life became fragile and uncertain, even 
relegated to the private realm. Additionally, the erosion of spiritual and 
moral values under rapidly spreading materialism, utilitarianism, and 
moral relativism posed a threat to the common welfare. Society was los- 
ing its spiritual moral anchor. Public theology, in seeking the renewal 
of the common life in U.S. society, was a response to these challenges. 

This essay studies the central features, core theological and ethical 
convictions, and practices of public theology. Starting with a brief over- 
view of the historical background and impetus of public theology in the 
United States, the essay discusses the distinctive features of public the- 
ology — especially its understanding of the task and methodology of the- 
ology, as well as the scope and means of political change -in comparison 
with three other major contemporary theological approaches: European 
political theology, Latin American liberation theology, and postliberal 
theology. The focus of the analysis will be public theology’s under- 
standing of the communicative and ethical task of theology, especially 
articulating the religious meanings and moral groundings of human 
existence. Finally, the essay explores the current challenges, growing 
significance, and future promise of public theology in a global society 
that is highly interdependent and mobile yet disorganized. It should be 
noted that due to the introductory nature of this essay and space limi- 
tations, my discussion of the four theologies is limited to their general 
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characteristics and distinctive emphases, leaving the more complex 
nuances and internal divergences of each theology untapped. 


HISTORICAL IMPETUS OF PUBLIC THEOLOGY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Contrary to the relatively recent introduction of its terminology, the 
historical root of public theology is old and deep, running throughout 
Judaism and Christianity. In fact, care for common life and concern for 
justice reflect the very character of God, the Creator who governs the 
universe with love and justice. From the exodus event, including the gift 
of the Law, prophetic outcry against corrupt rulers and unjust legal sys- 
tems, to Jesus’s and his apostles’ confrontation with religious and politi- 
cal powers, concern for protecting and promoting the common good and 
social justice permeates scripture. This prophetic stance and caring for 
the public good have continued throughout Christian history in different 
forms and emphases by diverse Christian communities. 

After the Reformation, this impetus took a grassroots popular form 
with a more democratic tone and pluralistic sensibility. An inchoate 
form of public theology developed energetically with increasing sophis- 
tication and confidence in the Protestant soil of America. Beginning 
with the settlement of the Puritans in the colonial era, and moving 
through the Declaration of Independence and the Revolutionary War 
to the birth of the republic, Protestant Christianity (in particular its 
Reformed branch with its distinctive emphasis on sin, covenant, moral 
law, etc.) has played a significant role in shaping the identity, cultural 
ethos, political system, and institutional structure of the nation. Just 
as the ecclesiology of free churches (in particular the governance of the 
laity) informed the development of popular sovereignty and democ- 
racy, the Christian notions of the sanctity of human life, natural law, 
and natural right have influenced the shape of the modern ideas of 
constitutional democracy, human rights, and the rule of law, without 
countenancing the modernist assumptions of individualism and con- 
tractualism. For the forerunners of public theology, human rights are 
not entitlements bestowed upon individuals by the state but rather are 
grounded in the biblical conviction of human beings as bearing God’s 
image. Laws are not the result of human fiat but of divine origin; there- 
fore social contract is bound by the higher law of God. 

The impulse of public theology in the United States, however, was 
not only theological, but also practical. From the beginning, the nation 
faced the challenge of pluralism — religious, cultural, and ethnic — which 
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continued to accelerate with an ongoing influx of immigrants. The radi- 
cal diversity of racial, ethnic, and religious groups was perceived to be a 
threat to the existence of the republic, for fear of potential conflicts —in 
particular among religious groups. This threat prompted Christians to 
seek a creative solution to the challenge of how to encourage diverse 
religious expressions while maintaining national unity. The concept of 
religious freedom (bound up with the separation of church and state) 
was a response to this challenge: that is, the state should neither enforce 
a particular religious belief nor protect the special privilege of a partic- 
ular religious group at the expense of others. This arrangement allowed 
religious groups to work for the commonwealth of the nation while 
maintaining their doctrinal and liturgical differences. 

Once established, this constitutional arrangement has made an 
indelible impact, setting the tone and pattern for later religious groups 
arriving from other shores. That is, the principle of religious freedom 
and democratic arrangements have put pressure on new religious groups 
or movements to adapt to these moral ideals and institutional values as 
they seek public recognition, and theologically engage with these insti- 
tutions and ideals. The result of this experimentation is that the United 
States has been an exceedingly religious nation with a largely success- 
ful system of democracy and a vibrant civil society that has avoided the 
tyranny of fascism, Nazism, communism, and religious theocracy. 

Throughout U.S. history, the public strand of Christian theology 
provided the vision, direction, and energy for the advance of democ- 
racy and its institutions, despite occasional setbacks and mistakes. The 
impulse of public theology emerged at major turning points of U.S. his- 
tory, renewing or redirecting the nation and revitalizing religious and 
civic organizations: the abolitionist movement of Frederick Douglass, 
the temperance movement of Lyman Beecher and Justin Edwards, the 
Social Gospel movement of Walter Rauschenbusch and Washington 
Gladden, the Christian realism of Reinhold Niebuhr, and the civil 
rights movement of Martin Luther King Jr. 


CATHOLIC PUBLIC THEOLOGY 


The tradition of public theology within Protestantism has deeply influ- 
enced the rise of a specifically Catholic form of public theology in 
the United States. Traditionally, Catholic theology has enjoyed rich 
resources of its own for public theology: an articulate theory of reason 
and natural law and Catholic social teaching (the Papal Encyclicals). 
However, the Catholic Church in Europe experienced difficulty in the 
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face of modernity; the Church initially rejected modernity — especially 
the idea of religious freedom — as the epitome of all heresies, believing 
that it marginalized the church from the public realm. A breakthrough 
from the grave doubt about the notion of religious freedom surprisingly 
occurred in the United States, a land primarily Protestant in character. 

The Catholic Church’s embrace of religious freedom in the United 
States was a response to external and internal forces; externally, the 
Catholics needed to overcome the suspicion of Protestants about their 
perceived loyalty to the Vatican. Internally, as the Catholic Church was 
engaging with U.S. society, many Catholic theologians began to appre- 
ciate the American experimentation — its model of the church-state 
relationship that is different from the modern continental (especially 
French) model. 

John Courtney Murray was a major intellectual figure who helped 
the Catholic Church embrace religious freedom, democracy, and social 
pluralism. Murray worked out an articulate form of public theology 
on the basis of the Catholic natural law tradition, making an indelible 
contribution to the Second Vatican Council’s adoption of religious free- 
dom. Accepting religious pluralism as an unavoidable element of the 
social context of Catholic ministry, he argued that the ideas of democ- 
racy, human rights, and religious freedom are neither anti-Catholic nor 
completely secular. Murray saw the contact point between the Catholic 
natural law tradition and the U.S. Constitution and social creeds in 
terms of respect for reason, concern for the public life, and the idea of a 
religiously informed transcendental moral order.‘ 

Vatican II opened wide a door for further exploration of public the- 
ology in cross-fertilization with Protestant theology and other religious 
traditions. Capitalizing on its rich tradition of natural law and funda- 
mental theology, Catholic public theology has made substantial con- 
tributions in the areas of theological method, economic justice, war 
and peace, human rights, ecology, sexuality, and so forth’ For exam- 
ple, David Tracy builds the premise of Christian theology on the public 
nature of theological claims by contending that “all theology is public 
discourse” and the public nature of theology is not one of many facets 
but the very heart of Christian theology.’ In defending his thesis, he 
specifically draws upon the idea of a “classic”: that is, religious canons 
should be understood as classics (like classic works of art and litera- 
ture) whose disclosive meaning and transformative power are enduring 
and transcultural — thus public’ Furthermore, he proposes the idea of 
the “three publics” (church, society, and academia) — each with its own 
distinctive focus, criteria, intellectual modality, and audience — as the 
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core areas of theological investigation. Today, Catholic public theol- 
ogy is strong and vibrant. Sociologist John Coleman, ethicists David 
Hollenbach and Dennis McCann, feminist theologian Lisa Sowle 
Cahill, and others continue to expand public theology in global, plu- 
ralistic social contexts. They embrace biblical symbols and theological 
doctrines in a more explicit and extensive way than the natural law 
tradition as they engage the Catholic tradition of the common good, 
teleology, human dignity, and subsidiarity with various public concerns 
and philosophical issues. 

Currently public theology is embraced and promoted by many ecu- 
menically oriented Protestants, progressive evangelicals, and Catholics 
in diverse forms. Those who study public theology gain insights and 
wisdom not only from scripture but also from the Patristics (e.g., 
Augustine), Thomas Aquinas, Reformers such as Calvin and Luther, 
Jonathan Edwards, Abraham Kuyper, Jacques Maritain, Karl Barth, Paul 
Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr, Martin Luther King Jr., and other theolo- 
gians. They defend and articulate the truth and social meaning of the 
gospel for the common life in a fresh way, in response to newly arising 
needs, questions, and challenges in their societies. 

The river of public theology is growing deeper and wider throughout 
the world today. Public theology receives broad, substantial attention 
in both religious and secular schools, among scholars and the general 
public, and in Christian and non-Christian contexts. Increasingly, pub- 
lic theology courses are taught in college and graduate schools, books 
and articles are published, and research centers have been established in 
Australia, the United Kingdom, and South Africa.’ 


WHAT IS PUBLIC THEOLOGY? CENTRAL FEATURES 
AND CORE PRINCIPLES 


Public theology is not monolithic; it is a dynamic, complex, and diver- 
gent theological movement: public theologians continue to debate 
among themselves the meaning, nature, and scope of the “public,” the 
audience, criteria, and practices of public theology. Despite their dif- 
ference in doctrinal foci, ethical emphases, and moral nuances, most 
descriptions of public theology share several core moral convictions and 
characteristics: 


(1) Public theology has an apologetic character. It is grounded in the 
simple but powerful desire of every religious person to offer a “rea- 
sonable” account of why she believes what she believes to those 
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outside her faith community. From the beginning of their his- 
tory, Christians faced this question from inside and outside the 
church: Who is Jesus and what does it mean that he is the Lord 
and the Messiah? Many early Christian writings were written for 
apologetic purposes, and public theology continues today under the 
same compelling impulse. Public theology does not impose partic- 
ular religious assumptions and perspectives upon others; nor does 
it reduce religious differences into minimal moral denominators. 
Its posture is neither hegemonic nor reductive, but rather dialogical; 
it communicatively engages with other religious and philosoph- 
ical traditions for mutual understanding and the betterment of a 
common life. 

While grounded in a particular religious tradition, public theo- 
logians are willing not only to communicate their religious convic- 
tions and beliefs to the public, but also to demonstrate the validity 
and relevance of an individual religious belief in ways that others 
can understand and adopt as well. Conceiving the relationship of 
reason and faith as “mutually enriching and mutually corrective for 
each other,” rather than mutually exclusive, public theology rejects 
any privileged or fideistic claims in articulating God’s truth and 
justice. In particular, unlike some fundamentalists or Pentecostals 
who draw on literalist interpretations of the Bible or personal sub- 
jective experiences as the only sources of moral authority, public 
theology values intelligible, coherent, and truthful arguments vali- 
dated by warrants and evidences, and respects a free, equal, and dis- 
cursive process in discerning truth and morality. It claims that not 
all theological arguments, religious expressions, and practices are 
equally valid; they need to be assessed in light of universal norms 
and values, as well as their relative capacity to illuminate deep 
moral concerns and offer guidance for complex human interactions 
in a global society. 

While defending the validity of the truth and moral claims of 
a particular religious community, public theology simultaneously 
argues that major religious traditions, when properly interpreted, 
provide valuable spiritual and moral guidance for the common life. 
Religious moral convictions, symbols, and doctrines are not eso- 
teric; they have public meanings and significance. 

Public theologians argue that Christian doctrines of creation, 
sin, redemption, eschatology, covenant, and ecclesiology are infor- 
mative for our understanding of the nature, meaning, and destiny 
of human life. When properly interpreted, these doctrines assist the 
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members of a society in deciphering the deeper meanings and com- 
plex nature of human life that scientific knowledge and liberal phi- 
losophies cannot provide on their own. 

This claim is based on its belief in the constitutive nature of 
religion for human life. Advocates of public theology believe that 
humans are essentially religious (homo religiosus); religious aspi- 
rations and expressions are found in every place, constituting the 
deepest foundation of human existence and common life, and shap- 
ing human values, beliefs, and sensibilities in the most basic and 
powerful sense." For this reason, religious beliefs cannot be rele- 
gated to the private realm, and laws and public policies should not 
be formulated solely on a secular basis without accounting for a 
religious dimension of human existence; doing so significantly dis- 
advantages any society. 

Relatedly, public theology is critical of the naturalistic or humanist 
basis of liberal ethics and philosophy. It offers a compelling theo- 
logical critique and revision of the liberal ideas of freedom, human 
dignity, justice, and human rights. In public theology, for instance, 
freedom does not mean self-sufficiency or autonomy. Rather, it is 
relational in character and cannot be separated from obligations; 
persons are not isolated individuals, just as society is not the aggre- 
gation of those individuals. Therefore, the Christian concept of 
rights stresses mutual obligations and duties as well as individual 
entitlements. Democracy requires a deep understanding of the good 
with a strong communal ethos and habits that cannot be generated 
by liberalism. In short, liberal norms, insufficient by themselves 
to be fully functional, require the deeper theological ground and 
vision that public theology provides. 

Unlike the postmodern philosophies and postliberal theologies that 
we will discuss later, many proponents of public theology, espe- 
cially Catholic and mainline theologians, believe in the existence 
of certain universal moral norms that bind all of humanity, despite 
their diverse historical manifestations and interpretive possibili- 
ties. This belief is based on the observation that every society has 
certain rules regarding lying, stealing, murder, greed, violence, hon- 
oring parents, the purity of marriage, justice, the golden rule, and so 
on. These moral norms are closely associated with the functional 
requisites of basic social institutions, such as the family, the econ- 
omy, and the judiciary system. Without them, the maintenance 
of a minimal social order and the flourishing of its members are 
inconceivable. This implies that variances in religious practices and 
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narratives do not necessarily indicate the differences in their under- 
lying values and norms. For example, although the Buddhist idea of 
compassion and the Christian concept of love are based on different 
religious assumptions, they still describe a similar attitude of a per- 
son toward others — goodwill and care. For public theologians, these 
norms are not mere human constructs, just as this transcultural 
overlap is not accidental. Termed as natural law, creation order, or 
first principles, these norms have a protological basis. God, whose 
sovereign moral will is reflected in the order of the universe, and 
is discernable by every human being through the use of reason, is 
the ultimate source of the moral norms. That is, the knowledge 
of God’s moral will is not confined to scripture and the Christian 
community; as the Apostle Paul stated, humans are born with 
some principles of right and wrong “written on their hearts” (Rom. 
2:15). Although this rational capability is distorted by sin, it is not 
completely erased; it can be further improved when sanctified by 
God’s grace and properly guided by scripture. Reformed theologians 
call this positive moral force “common grace” that accounts for the 
possibility of public moral discourse and agreement among people 
with different religious beliefs. 

According to public theologians, these universal norms are crit- 
ical for the well-being of a society and its members because they 
constitute the moral foundation of the common life. Every soci- 
ety needs a shared moral core for its survival and thriving. These 
norms guide human choices about the pursuit of vocations, the use 
of power, the establishment of laws and public policies, the ordering 
and arrangement of institutions, and the distribution of resources 
and goods. 

Without this core, civilization would suffer from internal deca- 
dence, endless conflicts, and/or the incapacity to cope with external 
threats; laws and public policies would lose their authority because 
they would be perceived merely as the invention of the powerful. 
Relying on these norms and the other authoritative sources (scrip- 
ture, tradition, philosophy, and social sciences), public theology 
seeks to discern God’s will in various social, cultural, and histor- 
ical contexts. That is to say, it carefully studies how the logos of 
theos (the truth of God) is manifested in various social contexts and 
institutions while attending to contextual distinctiveness, mindful 
of the power of sin that affects human knowledge, moral under- 
standing, and action (including the exercise of power by the author- 
ities]. In the process of discerning the Jogos of theos, pluralism in 
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interpretation is inevitable as scripture provides a rich and com- 
plex view of the divine reality and the understanding of the world. 
Christian symbols and narratives constantly invite new interpreta- 
tions in response to new social and cultural issues. Public theology 
discriminates between multiple competing interpretations through 
communicative exchanges of validity claims in light of criteria such 
as consistency, relevance, faithfulness, and comprehensiveness — in 
short, the plausibility and cogency of interpretation for addressing 
urgent social cultural issues. 


COMPARISON: PUBLIC THEOLOGY, POLITICAL 
THEOLOGY, AND LIBERATION THEOLOGY 


The distinctive characteristics of public theology become clear when 
they are compared with other genres of contemporary Christian the- 
ology, especially European political theology and liberation theology, 
which are equally passionate for justice and the active participation of 
Christianity in social transformation. 

The three theologies share several common features and inter- 
ests: all three are critical of certain aspects of modernity — particularly 
instrumental reason, a utilitarian economic ethos, and materialism 
with its detrimental impact on moral formation, culture, and the envi- 
ronment. They reject the modern premise of secularization — the sepa- 
ration of secular and sacred, fact and value, history and eternity. They 
also agree that the gospel is concerned with issues beyond individual 
piety, as it is social and political in nature; therefore the church has a 
prophetic responsibility to promote social justice and peace. The three 
theologies rely on some form of a correlation method, as they critically 
engage God’s reign with sociopolitical experiences of poverty and exploi- 
tation (liberation theology), the condition of radical pluralism (public 
theology), and the crisis of modern technological civilization (political 
theology). 


DIFFERENCES 


Despite their similarities, however, the three theologies differ consid- 
erably in their understanding of the task and methodology of theology, 
the role of the state, the nature of knowledge, and the Christian stance 
regarding liberal democracy and capitalism." Understandably, their dif- 
ferences reflect the historical and cultural differences arising from their 
German, Latin American, and U.S. contexts. The radical politics of 
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liberation theology reflect the painful and oppressive realities of Latin 
America and the failure of political systems there. Similarly, political 
theology is rooted in the German experience of the colossal failure of the 
system during the Holocaust. By contrast, public theology has thrived 
in the United States, maintaining relative stability and even achieving 
some significant, though incomplete, internal reforms such as rights for 
women and minorities through democratic processes and movements 
within the bounds of the Constitution. 


(x) 


(2) 


One finds a major difference between public theology and the other 
two theologies in their primary goal and scope. Liberation theol- 
ogy seeks liberation from oppression, while political theology pur- 
sues the radical interruption and transformation of society in the 
eschatological anticipation of God’s future; public theology, by com- 
parison, strives for a new social consensus and the moral renewal 
of civilization. In their striving for social changes, the goals and 
horizons of liberation and political theology are more radical, revo- 
lutionary, and totalistic than public theology because they are com- 
pelled by a deep sense of crisis — a threat to the sanctity of life - and 
because their political visions, projects, and social practices are 
informed by a fervent eschatology and Marxist or neo-Marxist the- 
ories. In contrast, public theology is far more tempered in its social 
analysis and its political proposals. It is neither revolutionary nor 
millenarian but reformative as it aims at gradual transformation 
of social order through the reinvigoration of society’s moral fabric 
and the vocations of institutions and individuals. Public theology is 
suspicious of any totalistic social vision and utopian political pro- 
grams or movements because no human power should be sovereign 
or claim exemption from public scrutiny and institutional checks 
and balances. Such a reservation is based on a healthy realism — an 
awareness of the depth of sin, the danger of institutional monopoly 
of power, and the moral pretense of millenarian politics that often 
results in more injustice and pain. With a pragmatic sensibility for 
the complex, pluralistic institutional reality in a postindustrial 
society, it carefully navigates between the entrenched reality of sin 
and the possibility of human freedom in seeking social progress. 

The three theologies noticeably differ on the nature of human 
knowledge. Public theologians seek the validity of theology’s truth 
and moral claims in public discourse, employing rational warrants 
and evidences, whereas liberation and political theologies assume 
that theology is not a neutral but an interested language that reflects 
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specific social locations and cultural backgrounds. Public theol- 
ogy refuses to claim any privileged status or divine authority for 
itself. Similarly, it hesitates to reduce human knowledge and truth 
claims to their social contexts because such an intellectual posture 
is not public enough but rather smacks of authoritarianism. Public 
theologians believe that no human group, including the oppressed, 
can claim privileged access to truth and justice at the expense of 
mutual checks and balances and criticism in the pursuit of truth 
and justice. 

The differences in their political proposals and sociological prin- 
ciples, and epistemological assumptions are also reflected in the 
three theological movements’ stances toward any dominant polit- 
ical and economic system. Political and liberation theologies in 
general are markedly critical of liberal democracy and capitalism, 
while public theology strives for moral progress and political reform 
within the system; liberal democracy is flawed, yet it nevertheless 
contains reformative potentials. This modest, reformist attitude 
of public theology is disclosed in its view of modern institutions. 
Compared to political theology, public theology more actively 
explores a constructive synthesis between theology and modern 
democratic values and institutions. It does not regard bureaucracy, 
technology, science, the critical use of reason, and other mod- 
ern projects (e.g., constitutionalism, human rights, democracy) as 
intrinsically evil. In fact, they can make positive contributions to 
humanity by bringing convenience, increasing productivity and 
problem-solving capacity, and prolonging life expectancy; therefore 
the primary question should concern harnessing and guiding them 
with a proper theological vision and ethical perspective, rather than 
simply condemning them. 

In comparison to public theology, political theology and liberation 
theology tend to give more weight to the state than to civil society 
as the primary locus (or instrument) of social change. They approach 
politics, with the state at its center, as a defining integral force even 
over human life. Dorothee Sélle, for instance, writes: “Political 
theology is a theological hermeneutic which, in distinction from a 
theology that interprets reality from an ontological or existential- 
ist point of view, holds open a horizon of interpretation in which 
politics is understood as the comprehensive and decisive sphere in 
which Christian truth should become praxis.” On the contrary, 
public theology affirms the legitimate place of the state in the 
context of civil society, even while always remaining wary of its 
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pretense to absolute claims and intrusive power over civil society 
and its institutions. 


Public theology is critical of the inflated sense of politics in political 
theology and liberation theology that often confound the state and civil 
society. The distinction between the public and the republic is critical 
in public theology, a major point of distinction from political theology. 
This stance is based on the understanding that the public realm is more 
inclusive than and prior to the political. Constituting the fabric of civil 
society, the public is more decisive of and normatively more important 
for the common life than is politics. Stackhouse’s metaphor is very apt 
in describing the difference between public theology and the other two: 


Politics in human affairs makes great waves, like a hurricane or 
typhoon on the top of the ocean — often with great and fateful con- 
sequences; but these massive storms seldom change the deeper 
tides, currents or dominant wind patterns. At deeper social levels, 
fundamental alterations of the structures that channel the flows of 
energy, the powers and principalities of life, make a much greater 
difference over time, and even determine what political storms get 
played out.3 


In general, one may say, public theology is more concerned about the 
danger of a collectivistic or authoritarian state, while political and lib- 
eration theologies are more about the threat of unbridled capitalism and 
its technocratic control. 


(5) The three theologies’ respective positions on the state and modern 
social institutions reflect the different social scientific theories on 
which they rely. Liberation and political theologies are sympathetic 
to Marxist and neo-Marxist social theories (e.g., the critical the- 
ory of the Frankfurt School) or a Hegelian philosophy, while public 
theology distances itself from these theories, relying instead on a 
variety of social theories and academic disciplines, whose choice 
depends on specific social institutions or issues it studies. This pos- 
ture is consistent with its pluralistic sensibility embodied in asso- 
ciational pluralism. In general, political theology and liberation 
theology serve more as social-political criticism than as a pragmatic 
political project. Their audience is consequently quite selective — a 
closed circuit of churches, theological schools, and progressive reli- 
gious and civic organizations — and their narrow social analysis and 
policy proposals make it difficult to address the complex cultural 
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situations of postindustrial society, with its institutions and social 
relationships. 


In summary, although all three theologies take the church’s politi- 
cal engagements and commitment to social justice seriously, they dis- 
play considerable differences in their respective understanding of the 
nature and task of theology, the mission of the church in particular in 
relation to the state and civil society, and the Christian stance on lib- 
eral democracy, capitalism, and Marxism. However, despite their dif- 
ferences, the ongoing critical conversations among the three theologies 
are important for not only the enrichment and strengthening of each 
theology but also for the Christian witness in a global society. 


POSTLIBERAL THEOLOGY 


Another form of theology that currently competes with public theology 
in the United States is postliberal theology. Postliberal is a form of theol- 
ogy that began in the 1980s, initiated by scholars closely affiliated with 
Yale Divinity School, notably Hans Frei, Paul Holmer, David Kelsey, and 
George Lindbeck. These, in turn, had been significantly influenced by 
the theological and philosophical works of Karl Barth, Clifford Geertz, 
and Ludwig Wittgenstein. 

As its adjective indicates, postliberal theology presents itself as an 
alternative to the entire program and influences of liberalism, in both 
its secular and theological expressions — its theory, its practices, and 
even its institutional achievements, such as democracy, justice, and 
human rights. Whereas public theology is willing to critically engage 
with liberal society for its moral sanctification, the primary concern 
of postliberal theology is neither social change nor improvement, but 
rather safeguarding the distinctiveness of a Christian tradition from lib- 
eral cultural influences and protecting the church from their fragment- 
ing and disintegrating forces. 

For postliberal theologians, modernity is the attempt to establish the 
objective, impartial foundation of knowledge, truth, and morality apart 
from any particular tradition and community. The Enlightenment’s 
appeal to a “universal rationality” and liberal theology’s assumption 
of common religious experience are invalid because all religious expe- 
riences and truth claims are historically embedded and epistemologi- 
cally mediated by a particular tradition, narrative, and set of communal 
practices. 
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It would not be much of an exaggeration to say that postliberal the- 
ology is the nemesis of public theology, as it is critical of almost every- 
thing that public theology stands for.4 Although some theologians, such 
as Ronald Thiemann, seek constructive rapprochement between two 
theologies by granting public theology a relatively limited apologetic 
scope and adjudicative possibility while emphasizing the significance of 
ecclesial practices, most postliberals believe that public theology com- 
mits the same fallacy as modernism; the project of public theology is 
an attempt to “secure the intelligibility of theological discourse” for 
a general description of the human condition and moral experiences." 
They charge that the apologetic endeavor of public theology to translate 
theological convictions into a neutral philosophical and moral idiom, 
together with its endorsement of liberal democracy and morality, inev- 
itably make the church’s social life indistinguishable from secular vol- 
untary associations. From a perspective of postliberals, public theology, 
a form of theological liberalism, is the product of a long undesirable 
habit of the Constantinian Christianity — the project to be palatable 
to the dominant philosophical and moral mind-sets and worldviews of 
a society. In particular, public theology’s commitment to “public” or 
“aniversal morality” such as natural law or human rights inevitably 
undermines the Christian identity and basic convictions by subordi- 
nating them to general, abstract moral categories and criteria that are 
alien to Christians. Furthermore, intolerant of ethical differences, nat- 
ural law and human rights justify sanctions against their dissenters, 
using violence if needed, in the name of universal morality and order." 

Calling for a clear sense of identity for a Christian community, 
postliberal theology certainly offers an attractive option for those 
Christians who struggle with fragmentation, anomie, and confusion in 
their social life. It imparts a strong sense of boundaries and commit- 
ment for Christian churches, consistently reminding them of the dan- 
ger of uncritical assimilation to liberalism. 

However, from the perspective of public theology, postliberal the- 
ology generally tends to be confessional or fideistic in nature and rela- 
tivistic in its moral implications because it rejects the idea of universal 
norms and the public adjudication of Christian truth and moral claims. 
This fideistic tendency is especially prominent in Stanley Hauerwas, 
a leading postliberal ethicist. Hauerwas argues that Christian ethical 
life is intelligible only in the context of the church; outside the church, 
Christian ethics loses its proper meaning and content. Such a claim 
makes it hard to avoid the charge of fideism because it makes Christian 
truth and moral claims self-referential. 
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Although some postliberal theologians cautiously embrace the 
idea of ad hoc apologetics or the adjudication of Christian claims on a 
local level, their scope is far from encompassing.” In particular, in the 
area of ethics, postliberal theology faces the difficulty of addressing the 
question of a social order and common morality in a pluralistic society. 
Public theologians ask: Can an increasingly interdependent global soci- 
ety survive without any shared morality? Does the demise of founda- 
tionalism mean that the idea of a common moral order is implausible? 
Is it impossible to establish such an order on a nonfoundational basis, 
such as an overlapping consensus? 

Unlike postliberal theologians, public theology — without necessar- 
ily acceding to liberal assumptions — sees some compatibility between 
liberal norms and Christianity. Although liberal values are not sub- 
stantive enough to guide Christian lives, they are nevertheless useful 
for the public life, especially in a pluralistic society. For example, Max 
L. Stackhouse contends that some aspects of liberal thought, such as 
suspicion about uncritical allegiance to authority and tradition, are not 
alien but actually intrinsic to Christianity. He says, “Christianity has a 
liberal element at its core. Following Jesus, Christians have been willing 
to challenge tradition when it becomes legalistic, ethnic, or impervious 
to prophetic insight.’”"* So for public theologians, the demise of a philo- 
sophical foundation of liberal values (such as democracy, human rights, 
tolerance, fairness) does not mean the loss of their practical values in a 
global, pluralistic society. This critical stance of public theology toward 
liberalism is more reasonable than its complete rejection because if lib- 
eralism is a particular form of the good rather than a universal ethics (as 
postliberals contend), then a critical dialogue with and incorporation of 
liberal ethics is possible (just as some postliberals engage in ad hoc apol- 
ogetics with other religious traditions). 

Similarly, public theology may answer the postliberal criticism that 
it is anew form of theological liberalism or Constantinian Christianity 
by pointing to associational pluralism (a pluralistic theory of “public”) 
that it espouses. Public theology conceives of a society as a symbiotic 
entity consisting of multiple publics or spheres (e.g., church, academia, 
education, politics). David Tracy argues that each public maintains its 
own distinctive logic and subject matter even in its interactions with 
other publics, and Christians pursue the discursive redemption of their 
claims fitting to the logic and subject matter of each public. This means 
that Christians can be rooted in a particular tradition without nec- 
essarily being self-enclosed within it. Through the aid of public the- 
ology, they may actively engage in their professional contexts and the 
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larger society out of their own particular beliefs and convictions while 
exercising sensitivity to a distinctive subject matter and the good of 
each sphere.?° For public theologians, the questions of religious iden- 
tity and social relevance, narrative and public justice, do not have to be 
mutually exclusive; the danger is rather in reifying only one dimension 
at the expense of the other. They rather find a creative role for theology 
in mediating and coordinating the activities of various publics in order 
to avoid unnecessary conflicts and confusions between them. 


CHALLENGES FOR PUBLIC THEOLOGY 


What is the practical viability of public theology in the West where 
moral emotivism has become a fad, the middle class (the backbone of 
liberal democracy) and public trust in the government are declining, and 
a Christian historical heritage is rapidly waning? Is the fear of moral rela- 
tivism that worried John Courtney Murray and other public theologians 
being realized now? Is public theology — its vision, basic convictions, 
and methodology — still sustainable today in a society? I believe that the 
significance and necessity of public theology extends even further today 
for the following reasons. 

First, public theology is indispensable for the ordering of our com- 
mon life in a religiously and culturally pluralistic society. Our current 
political and cultural polarization shows how much our society suffers 
when it lacks some form (even a minimal one) of common moral lan- 
guage and norms. Society needs a shared moral vision, language, and 
norms that can guide individuals and institutions, serve as the crite- 
ria of evaluation and adjudication, and bind diverse groups toward a 
common purpose. Without them, society disintegrates, government 
becomes dysfunctional, and individuals are vulnerable to corporate and 
governmental abuses. 

Second, public theology, through its emphasis on dialogue and uni- 
versal moral norms, is instrumental for interreligious dialogue and ecu- 
menical work among diverse religious groups in the pursuit of global 
justice and peace. Far from withering away, religions are surging and 
spreading in many parts of the world today, and their passions and 
imaginations need to be channeled and directed toward constructive 
purposes. As Hans Kting warned, there is no world peace without peace 
among religions; the price of religious violence and conflicts is too high. 
The method of public theology helps each religious group avoid religious 
conflicts and engage in common social issues out of its own religious 
tradition. As much of the future of humanity and our planet depends on 
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how we create a just, sustainable, and cooperative global society, reli- 
gious communities need to rise up and meet the challenges on the basis 
of a competent public theology. This means that public theology must 
travel beyond its Western context and apply its vision and practices to 
global civil society and issues, such as global trade, ecology, terrorism, 
and immigration, in order to protect human rights and to enhance the 
common good in an era of high mobility and interactions. Perceiving 
the necessity for social cooperation among religions and in the face of 
political corruption, ecological crisis, and economic inequality, many 
religious communities are more actively engaging in the public realm. 
They endeavor to critically incorporate the ideas of democracy, human 
rights, and freedom, justice, and equality into their own religious and 
cultural frameworks." 

Third, public theology is instrumental in anchoring the complex 
emerging civilization in stable moral ground. Fortunately, the ideas of 
common morality and social consensus are gaining new attention on 
a global level out of practical necessity, for example in coordinating 
national policies on climate change and terrorism. Public theology is 
appreciated as a mechanism for addressing the challenge of pluralism 
because globalization confronts all humans with larger concerns and 
issues that affect all of humanity and the planet. For example, the pro- 
ject of global ethics points toward this direction as the leaders and prac- 
titioners of various religions work to find common moral norms that 
can address common threats and challenges. It reminds us that every 
society is obliged to treat every human fairly and justly, as stipulated by 
the shared norms of the global community. 

These observations lead us to believe that instead of retreating or 
contracting in the face of postmodernism, public theology needs to 
expand its realms and partnerships beyond its traditional geographi- 
cal or ecclesiastical boundaries and topics. In the United States, public 
theologians need to invite and share their experiences with evangeli- 
cals and Pentecostals for the collective task of public theology, and it 
is encouraging that there is already a growing movement toward this 
direction among evangelicals as one sees in the works of Ronald Sider, 
David Gushee, and Jim Wallis, among others. Similarly, public theol- 
ogy, limited thus far mostly to white theologians, needs to listen to the 
voices of black theology, feminist theology, Latino and Mujerista the- 
ology, and Asian American theology, learning from their discussions 
of historical experiences, bicultural identities, and diaspora social prac- 
tices. These theologies challenge the nature, function, and procedure 
of theological discourse in various publics of the United States, asking 
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whether their discourses are genuinely public, and whether their com- 
mon concerns are common enough to include the voices of the poor, 
women, and people of color.2? Beyond that, these theologies and their 
relevant communities could assist public theology’s global outreach 
as the bridge builders between different civilizations and continents. 
This expanded dialogue will facilitate the internationalization of public 
theology and enrich the conversations among Christians in the global 
south and north, and one sees such a positive development in the work 
of the International Journal of Public Theology and others. 

Public theology needs to take seriously the interlocking crises of 
agency, depletion of trust, disintegration of institutions, and confusion 
of identity, which are unfortunately symptomatic of most contem- 
porary industrialized societies. Globalization and the popular use of 
communication and transportation technology are eroding the fabric 
of societies, disintegrating their institutional structures, and disrupt- 
ing the process of socialization in primary institutions (family, church, 
and neighborhood). Assisting in the formation of a holistic moral agency 
that respects both religious conviction and civility is a major psycholog- 
ical and social challenge. 

At the same time, the condition of secularization and postmoder- 
nity compels public theology to engage not only in the intellectual and 
cognitive dimensions (the explication of the logos of theos), but also at a 
practical level — how to nurture public virtue and Christian agency, revi- 
talizing Christian congregations and institutions. That is to say, public 
theology needs to pay attention to the basics of Christian life: worship, 
liturgy, arts, and evangelism. In a post-Christian society, the disciple- 
ship and public virtues of individual Christians and churches can no 
longer be taken for granted. As the gap between the ecclesia and other 
social institutions grows through the progress of secularization, pub- 
lic theology needs to help Christians develop their public witnesses in 
a way that remains integral to their personal character and spiritual- 
ity. This task requires a new kind of theological creativity that engages 
not only philosophy and the social sciences but also liturgy, the arts, 
and communal practices. Without a deep ecclesial basis and communal 
embodiments, public theology may end up being an elitist discourse for 
professional theologians. 


CONCLUSION 


Through its rigorous search for a third way beyond the dichotomy 
of secularism and sacralism, cosmopolitanism and sectarianism, 
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public theology offers a competent theological framework that addresses 
emerging global social needs and complex cultural issues. Public theol- 
ogy rejects narrow forms of religious expressions that avoid or forfeit 
constructive public engagements (e.g., dogmatism, sectarianism, and 
privatism) and a secular truncation of the public sphere that excludes 
religions. It reminds secularism of the religious foundation of human 
existence and civilization, while assisting in channeling religious pas- 
sion and energy constructively to the common task of justice and peace. 
However, public theology is more than a theological rhetoric or a reli- 
gious fad; it is rooted in deep human aspiration for the enduring and 
perfect truth, beauty, and justice that only God can provide. 

In the time of rapid erosion of public virtues and the rise of radi- 
cal religions, Christians and other people of goodwill can greatly ben- 
efit from public theology as they seek God’s reign in history and work 
together to protect and promote the common well-being of humanity 
and the planet. 
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Political Theology and Related Discourses 


4 Catholic Social Teaching 
LISA SOWLE CAHILL 


Catholic Social Teaching (CST) refers primarily to a series of papal 
encyclicals authored from 1891 (Pope Leo XIII’s Rerum novarum) to the 
present (Pope Francis’s Laudato Si’, 2015). Secondarily, it includes other 
papal teaching documents (such as Pope Francis’s apostolic exhortation 
Evangelii Gaudium, 2013), conciliar documents (Vatican II’s Gaudium 
et spes, 1965), publications of governing bodies of the Vatican (e.g., the 
Compendium of the Social Doctrine of the Church, released in 2004 by 
the Pontifical Council for Justice and Peace), statements from episcopal 
synods (Justitia in mundo, 1971), and local episcopal conferences (such 
as the African bishops’ 2009 Message to the People of God, addressing 
conflict, corruption, and the status of women). 

Yet the acronym for Catholic Social Teaching, CST, also stands for 
Catholic Social Thought and Catholic Social Tradition. As a historical 
reality and development, CST assumes, depends on, and incorporates 
the thought of theologians and other theorists, just as it inspires fur- 
ther intellectual reflection and refinement. Moreover, CST is shaped 
and borne forward not only by popes and bishops, but also by a practical 
and living tradition of pastors and teachers, activists and organizers, 
and workers and government officials who live out the implications of 
Christian faith in daily life, cooperating with other “people of good- 
will.” The authors of the encyclicals in fact rely upon “a small band 
of ghostwriters, advisors, consultants, and pastoral ministers in the 
formulation of these documents.” Conversely, the documents have 
influence because they are “ ‘translated’ into sermons, lectures, public 
programs, social movements, acts of charity, just deeds, and peacemak- 
ing.” Magisterial teaching and the process of intellectual and practical 
interpretation are “part of the same tradition of reflection and prac- 
tice,” with no strict separations. This essay will first place CST as a 
distinctive type of political theology, and then situate the development 
of CST historically, with specific examples from the Catholic encycli- 
cal tradition. 
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CST as political theology is marked by at least three characteristics. 
First, CST is constructive and universalist, calling “all people of good- 
will” (to paraphrase the opening address of John XXIII’s Pacem in terris) 
to respect human dignity and the common good, and to take action 
against evils such as war and world poverty. 

Second, while the encyclicals name and assess specific forms of 
injustice in social terms, the Church’s most distinctive role is to stress 
gospel-based values and concerns. Key among these are the preferential 
option for the poor and solidarity; the realities of sin and suffering; and 
the spiritual basis of the power to transform social conditions. 

Third, CST is in some ways similar to and in others different from 
modern liberal politics. CST can be an ally of liberalism, yet it brings 
to the latter important qualifications and critiques. Like CST, liberal 
thought is egalitarian regarding human moral worth, universalist in 
its approach to human rights and the rule of law, and meliorist in its 
view that social institutions can be improved. CST and liberalism both 
endorse the dignity of the individual person. However, whereas liberal- 
ism asserts the freedom and autonomy of the individual over against the 
demands of any collectivity, CST affirms the sociality of the person as 
equally basic to freedom. While liberals stress toleration as the response 
to difference, CST stresses solidarity. While liberals stress equality 
before the law, CST stresses as well the material and social conditions 
that allow freedom and equality to be realized at the practical level. CST 
also sees tradition-based values, including religious values, as appropri- 
ate candidates for public debate, while liberalism tends to see public rea- 
son as “secular” and tradition free. While CST progressively has learned 
to endorse human rights, liberalism has incorporated the value of dis- 
tributive justice. While Catholicism needs to make progress in its com- 
mitment to democracy, liberalism needs more consistently to affirm the 
common good and the full participation of all members of society.+ 


UNIVERSALISM AND THE NATURAL LAW TRADITION 


Addressed to a potentially universal audience, CST does not rely on bib- 
lical, theological, and ecclesial sources alone, but also on the tradition of 
“natural law” paradigmatically elaborated by Thomas Aquinas.’ Natural 
law is grounded theologically by Aquinas in terms of laws of human 
nature established by the Creator as part of divine providence for the 
common good of the whole creation. The natural law is in fact “the ratio- 
nal creature’s participation in the eternal law.” Thus, while Aquinas’s 
explication of natural law makes frequent reference to scripture and to 
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theological authorities (especially Augustine}, reference to Christian 
faith or revelation is not necessary to grasp its basic content, because 
practical reason as such participates in the eternal law or wisdom of 
God. Thus all people in principle can discern the basic requirements of 
justice. 

For Aquinas, divine positive law, or revelation, is necessary to direct 
human nature to its supernatural destiny, union with God in friend- 
ship, and to correct limits and distortions deriving from finitude and 
sin. But the basic obligations of the natural law still may be inferred 
from the experience of certain goods as essential to human fulfillment 
and flourishing. As examples, Aquinas offers the goods of life and its 
preservation; of sex, reproduction, and education of children; and of 
cooperative social life” Aquinas’s perception of goods and obligations 
was undoubtedly influenced by his medieval European Christian world- 
view; especially regarding specifics in such areas as just war, sex and 
marriage, women’s roles, and government. Nevertheless, Aquinas pro- 
vides the basis on which CST later proposes the universal intelligibility 
of the dignity of the person and the common good, as requiring par- 
ticipation, mutual rights and duties, subsidiarity, solidarity, and pref- 
erential action on behalf of the poor. Although God is the final end or 
ultimate “common good” of all human beings, the common good is also 
a temporal form of flourishing, good in itself, through which human 
sociality, practical reasonableness, moral agency, and finite love are 
expressed. 

A primary virtue Aquinas identifies for social ethics is justice. 
Aquinas sees justice as an acquired habit of the will that allows the 
person to choose and then to act in accordance with what the intellect 
discerns to be just in relation to other persons. Justice is the standard for 
CST, and includes the dignity of the individual, the common good, and 
the fair participation of all. 

Aquinas has a strong view of the inherent sociality of persons, and 
of the responsibilities of individuals to the good of the whole. Therefore 
“the virtue of a good citizen is general justice, whereby a person is 
directed to the common good.’”* The dignity and good of individuals 
is not entirely subsumed by the “body politic” because the ultimate 
purpose of human existence is unity with God.’ Yet Aquinas describes 
the relation of persons to the common good as integral, a relation of 
part to whole. Following suit, CST holds in balance the interdependent 
dignity of the person and the common good." The association of all 
persons in the temporal common good is an inherent and not merely 
instrumental good. 
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For CST, participation in the common good goes beyond receiving 
protections and benefits; it entails contributing to the good of others and 
to the common life, proportionately to the capacities of each, in soli- 
darity with others. David Hollenbach calls this “contributive justice.” 
Gaudium et spes affirms that justice, love, and the common good are 
fulfilled only when all contribute to “the public and private institutions 
dedicated to bettering the conditions of human life.” 

In Aquinas’s ethics, charity and the other theological virtues (faith 
and hope) confirm and inspire the virtue of justice. Yet these do not over- 
ride its requirements,” except in limited cases, such as religiously moti- 
vated fasting (instead of temperate eating), and the courage of martyrdom 
(rather than preservation of life). For example, Aquinas recognizes the 
contrary force of the Sermon on the Mount in his discussion of war, but 
still argues that war can be justified if necessary for the common good." 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL TEACHING, POLITICS, AND SIN 


CST as political theology recognizes that evil and sin mar the created 
universe and the human creature’s role in it. This makes politics both 
the art of the possible (Otto von Bismarck) and a realm of frequent com- 
promise and occasional “justified” inequity or violence. The items on 
Thomas Massaro’s list of key themes in CST connote underlying evils, 
the remedies for which are controversial, both at the level of interna- 
tional agreement and that of local application. The themes are the dig- 
nity of every person and human rights; solidarity, common good, and 
participation; family life; subsidiarity and the proper role of government; 
property ownership in modern society; the dignity of work, rights of 
workers, and support for labor unions; political self-determination and 
economic development; peace and disarmament; and option for the poor 
and vulnerable.'’ One could easily add other issues, such as the rights 
and roles of women, racial equality, and the conservation of the natural 
environment. 

These values and goals are specified in view of the prevalence of 
their opposites: violations of human rights, family disruption, tyr- 
anny, unemployment, destitution, economic exploitation, and neoco- 
lonialism. An honest and effective Christian politics presumes radical 
self-examination and conversion from our own complicity in or causa- 
tion of the suffering of others, so that we may “imagine alternatives to 
the way things are.” CST recognizes that such evils will always be a 
threat to justice, but refuses to concede that they cannot be penetrated 
by concerted political action. 
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THE ECCLESIAL AND POLITICAL 
SPHERES: DISTINCTION WITHOUT SEPARATION 


The ongoing historical contradiction of the gospel by myriad and pro- 
found evils poses a question that no political theology can avoid: What 
is the proper relation of “the church” to “the world”? Elizabeth Phillips 
poses this question in terms of God’s eschatological reign as advanced by 
the church, and the potential of human government to order life accord- 
ing to God’s wisdom even though that reign is “an already-but-not-yet 
reality.” 17 

In the perspective of CST, the Church prophetically denounces 
unjust social norms, but is not limited to being a contrast society. CST 
participates in the public, political realm, imbuing it with values and 
practices that more closely cohere with the gospel. Ideally speaking, the 
political sphere is the place where a democratic consensus is formed and 
institutions built favoring just and transparent government, the rule 
of law, the good of the whole society, and the guarantee of individual 
rights. What the church especially brings to the table is a persistent and 
prophetic emphasis on values such as compassion, reconciliation, care 
for the poor, and solidarity. Catholic leaders, laity, and organizations are 
politically involved as Catholics; Catholics also belong to governments, 
legislative bodies, judiciaries, and a variety of politically active groups 
not specifically identified as religious. William Cavanaugh is right that 
there is no absolute divide between the “religious” and the “secular,” for 
the boundaries are not only “contingent and fluid,” they are interactive 
and interpenetrating. 

For Catholic political theology (CST), a synergy between the eccle- 
sial and political realms, even between Catholicism and liberalism, 
does not necessarily degrade Christian identity and its witness. Daniel 
Bell, representing a strand of political theology associated with postlib- 
eral theologians such as Stanley Hauerwas, John Milbank, and Oliver 
O’Donovan, accuses other political theologians of ceding the public 
square to a modern, liberal “mythos of politics as statecraft,” while 
reducing the church to a mere “guardian of abstract values.” To the 
contrary, CST engages modern liberalism without ceding its distinctive 
voice, and certainly without speaking only in abstractions. 

Popes, bishops, Vatican representatives, theologians, educators, 
and the vast array of Catholic organizations, movements, and activists, 
have taken very specific stances for and against particular laws, poli- 
cies, and military ventures. These stances are backed and implemented 
by innumerable forms of concrete social action, from interventions at 
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the United Nations in Geneva by the Vatican ambassador and the pro- 
grams of Caritas Internationalis and Jesuit Relief Services to the polit- 
ical messages, symbolic actions, and voter education efforts of local 
bishops’ conferences and Catholic nonprofits. These initiatives reflect 
some values shared with liberalism, such as equality and rights; but 
they also prioritize the common good, the preferential option for the 
poor, and the power of Christ and the Spirit to inspire historical, polit- 
ical change. 

Proponents of CST would agree with Stanley Hauerwas that the 
church “is a social ethic’”° in that it embodies justice as grounded in 
salvation from God in Jesus Christ. However, they would not agree with 
Hauerwas that the church does not “have” a social ethic, if by that is 
meant that the church has nothing explicitly to say about strategies for 
achieving more just forms of the common life. For CST, the social exis- 
tence of the church as church implies the obligation — or better stated, 
the inevitability — of Christian political participation, both by the insti- 
tution and by individual members. As Gaudium et spes teaches, 


The Church and the political community in their own fields are 
autonomous and independent from each other. Yet both, under dif- 
ferent titles, are devoted to the personal and social vocation of the 
same men [and women]. The more that both foster sounder cooper- 
ation between themselves with due consideration for the circum- 
stances of time and place, the more effective will their service be 
exercised for the good of all." 


Sometimes CST enters political discourse with a biblically and 
theologically backed “humanistic” vocabulary like common good, dig- 
nity, rights and responsibilities, and solidarity.” At other times, it is 
expressed through biblical narratives such as the parable of the Good 
Samaritan or symbolic actions such as John Paul I's visit to the Western 
Wall in Jerusalem, or Pope Francis’s Vatican prayer vigil to avoid military 
intervention in Syria. The interaction of specifically religious sources in 
a wider public sphere is a flexible and ongoing question, opportunity, 
and project necessarily contoured to specific occasions and cultures.” 

In CST since Vatican II, the amenability of cultures to religiously 
inspired insights, and of Christian politics to cooperation with other 
political traditions, is bolstered by the theological idea that grace is 
universal. This proposal is associated with the theologies of Henri de 
Lubac and Karl Rahner, both of whom were periti (expert advisors) at 
the Council. While de Lubac helped draft Gaudium et spes,?+ Rahner’s 
highly influential theology of the “anonymous Christian” (a good 
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person saved without explicit faith) is reflected in the Council docu- 
ment Lumen Gentium.” 

As Kristin Heyer says of CST as political theology in the United 
States (which she terms “public theology”), faithfulness to Christian 
distinctiveness and the theological tradition must stand in a mutu- 
ally corrective relation to other resources necessary to understand and 
address complex social problems. A “fully theological and fully pub- 
lic approach” avoids a false opposition between charity and justice, 
between Christian witness and advocacy for social reform, between pro- 
tecting the identity of the church and cooperation with others “toward 
a more just society.” 

For CST, “a political rendering of the claim that Christ is Lord’”’ 
neither equates to nor absolutely opposes political liberalism. CST sees 
a political role for religion that some liberals deny. With liberalism, CST 
endorses the personal rights and civil liberties guaranteed by modern 
democracies. Equally important, CST rejects the excessive individual- 
ism, greed, and consumerism that produce social exclusion and misery 
for the world’s majority. Liberal autonomy and market capitalism must 
be limited by the reciprocal rights and duties of all in the common good. 
All citizens must be committed to more just “juridical-political struc- 
tures” and to electing competent governments and leaders who take 
responsibility for “the commonwealth.’”* 

Thomas Massaro invokes a pilgrimage metaphor to convey the dual 
religious and political identity of Christians moving toward the fullness 
of God’s reign. Pilgrims feel deeply connected to the path they travel, 
as well as drawn forward by their holy destination. Christian pilgrims 
“give their full attention to the deliberate action of walking along the 
way of life,” hoping that “by working together to improve the present 
age, the ultimate justice of God’s kingdom will be reflected a bit more 
clearly through the attainment of greater social justice in the world we 
share.’9 


THE POLITICAL THEOLOGY OF CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
TEACHING IN VARIED HISTORICAL CONTEXTS 


Although modern CST began in the nineteenth century, the origin of 
“political theology” proper is often considered to lie in the twentieth 
century, after the two world wars.3°? Mid-century political theology 
decries the political failure of the churches in the era of World War II, as 
owing to the idea that salvation concerns only the individual’s immortal 
soul. The resulting politics was impotent in the face of monstrous social 
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evil. For the political theologians, to be a Christian is to be committed to 
the gospel in the world and to the reordering of the world in light of the 
radical message of the gospel. These convictions also typify CST. 

The leading political theologians, Jiirgen Moltmann, Dorothee 
Sölle, and Johann Baptist Metz, all German, had experienced at first- 
hand the all too easy capitulation to, and even embrace of, the Nazi 
ideology by a supposedly “Christian culture.” As teenagers during the 
war, the three struggled with the meaning and existence of divine good- 
ness and power; with the meaning of Christ and salvation; and with the 
authentic social identity of the church. 

Although the social commitment of these three is not generated 
from within the same grassroots experience of oppression that lies 
behind later theologies of liberation, they are far from armchair aca- 
demics. Sölle was known for her activism. Metz and Moltmann were 
drafted into Hitler’s army before they were twenty. Moltmann repeat- 
edly laments the guilt and despair he suffered in belatedly realizing 
the enormity of the crimes he had indirectly supported." All three are 
motivated by the responsibility of middle-class Christians, including 
academics, to be intelligent, critical, prophetic, and politically engaged. 

For these theologians, as for CST, theology and politics are con- 
nected by the gospel. To live the gospel is to live forgiveness, reconcil- 
iation, sacrifice, and justice both in the community of disciples and in 
carrying out one’s more expansive social roles. Christian particularity is 
not stripped away for the sake of a universal politics. To be a Christian is 
to practice Spirit-bestowed virtues that sensitize the agent to the prior- 
ity of love, compassion, and inclusion; maintain these priorities despite 
obstacles, defeat, and suffering; and act with practical commitment and 
realistic hope. These political theologians trust that common action 
can be taken with advocates in other rich and “thickly” experienced tra- 
ditions. The shared or universal dimensions of the human condition are 
known in and through particularities, at a level of depth within them. 
Common political values and goals are forged through the engagement 
of particular believers and traditions around common problems, not in 
abstract theories or in some illusory tradition-free zone. 

CST, thought, and tradition likewise expect that other human 
beings, groups, and societies have sufficient capacity for straight think- 
ing and goodwill to discern from within and among their specific iden- 
tities the goods basic to human and social flourishing, and to act in 
favor of these goods a significant proportion of the time. According to 
CST, the distinctive role of the Church and the disciple of Christ is con- 
sistently to proclaim in word and deed the dignity of the person, the 
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common good, and the priority of the poor, fought for in full recognition 
of the suffering that will result in a world marked by sin and evil. 
CST as political theology changes shape over time, responding to 
sociopolitical circumstances and to theological and ecclesial visions. 
The themes enunciated by Massaro are framed in a way reflecting a 
post-Vatican II, liberation-theology-informed sensibility, poising the 
Catholic Church and its members to act on a global stage. Yet key ele- 
ments such as dignity of the person, common good, advocacy for the 
poor, cooperation of all persons and traditions in pluralistic societies, 
cooperation of church and state or government, social and legal rights 
and duties, democratic participation and rule of law remain in place 
throughout the tradition. Moreover, from Rerum novarum onward, the 
encyclicals are occasioned by the same issues: unjust economic dis- 
parities, the tendency of capitalists to exploit the working classes and 
the have-nots, and the ease with which the former manage to do so. 
However, the era of the Second Vatican Council brings a shift in empha- 
sis, visible already in the encyclicals of John XXIII. While earlier encyc- 
licals foregrounded the responsibilities of heads of state, legislators, and 
other elites within a hierarchical yet essentially just social order; later 
encyclicals are ever more critical of the vices that infect “First World” 
leadership and increasingly call entire populations and international 
institutions to account for worldwide poverty and structural violence. 


LANDMARK ENCYCLICALS 


To understand CST as political theology, it is useful to look at illus- 
trative encyclicals, keeping in mind this growing concern with global 
social issues and the need to mobilize all levels of church and society. 
Not only do the popes respond differently to the problems of their era, 
their biblical-theological framework changes as they are informed by the 
demands of new social problems, and by the social vision, agenda, or 
strategy of the pope in question. 


RERUM NOVARUM 


When Rerum novarum appeared in 1891, it was preceded by efforts of 
a vast array of church officials, theologians, and grassroots leaders to 
respond to social questions including the movement from an agricultural 
to an industrial economy, and related dilemmas of family, politics, and 
culture. In the first half of the nineteenth century, the Catholic Church 
contended with the introduction of liberalism into European intellectual 
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life and politics as a result of the Industrial Revolution. Emergent lib- 
eral values included free enterprise and democratic government, as well 
as freedom of conscience, publishing, teaching, and association. Liberal 
Catholic intellectuals met resistance and even condemnations from the 
Vatican; Pius IX mobilized Catholic resistance to liberal reforms across 
several nations, especially civil marriage and state control of education. 
Then, as today, traditionalists were wary of change and loss of identity, 
transformationists began visionary local reforms to deal with immedi- 
ate problems, and cosmopolitans hoped for international momentum 
toward social justice. In 1862, a French bishop wrote a pastoral letter 
condemning U.S. slavery as a violation of universal human rights.34 

More important than Pius IX’s specific political goals, however, is 
the fact that, even as he advanced the centralization of doctrine and 
ecclesial organization, he energized the social activity of lay Catholics, 
resulting in the creation of hundreds of new movements, associations, 
and organizations.’ These “diverse and abundant expressions of Roman 
Catholic social thought,” all sought to “enrich the Catholic imagina- 
tion” and respond to “the shocking changes and enormous complexities 
of their world.’36 

Rerum novarum broke into a social situation burdened not only 
by social ills such as long work hours, dangerous work conditions, 
child labor, starvation wages, and inadequate housing, but also by the 
threats to civil and ecclesial authority posed by liberal, democratic, and 
Marxist solutions. Social reformers favoring the working class emerged 
in France, England, Switzerland, and Germany. With a paternalistic 
bent, they relied on charity rather than structural reforms to relieve the 
workers’ plight.3” 

Rerum novarum reminds “the State” to protect the rights of prop- 
erty owners, without neglecting to keep “wage workers” and “the great 
mass of the needy ... under its special care and foresight.”3* Leo XIII 
handles worker justice as a duty of “rich men and employers,” yet calls 
for measures by the “public authority” to ensure compliance.’ Rulers 
must “make sure that the laws and institutions, the general character 
and administration of the commonwealth, shall be such as to produce 
of themselves public well-being and private prosperity.” 

Nevertheless, Rerum novarum takes for granted that inequality is 
part of the natural order, necessary to society’s harmonious operation," 
though all are of equal spiritual standing before God. Class distinctions 
are not absolute; workers have a right to join workers’ associations. The 
right of private ownership is asserted for all, from the factory owner or 
big industrialist down to the worker saving to improve his family’s lot. 
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Some class mobility is envisioned. The rights of the poor are a matter of 
distributive justice, and are necessary to avoid class warfare. (Pope Leo 
overlooks the fact that for Aquinas, private property is actually not a 
natural right, or demanded by the natural law; though it can be justified 
on the basis of practical necessity, it is limited by the right of the poor 
to have basic needs met.+) 

Rerum novarum manages to call for structural reforms, maintain 
the weight of authority on the top side of the ecclesial and social order, 
and guard Christian revelation against encroaching philosophical sys- 
tems, by turning to the neoscholastic theology and philosophy derived 
from the thought of Thomas Aquinas, whose work was formally sanc- 
tioned by Leo XIII in the encyclical Aeterni Patris (1879). According to 
one of the drafters of Rerum Novarum, a “sound scholastic philosophy” 
would “overcome ... false modern notions of liberty and authority.” 


Anniversary Encyclicals: Quadragesimo anno, Mater et 

magistra, and Octogesima adveniens 
In 1931 and 1971, Popes Pius XI and Paul VI wrote forty-year anniver- 
sary commemorations of Rerum novarum (Quadragesimo anno and 
Octogesima adveniens, respectively), with John XXII taking up similar 
themes in Mater et magistra in 1961, after only thirty years. These later 
encyclicals reflect a less hierarchical social vision, increasingly cham- 
pion the economic and social rights of the poor, and reflect a growing 
biblical-theological orientation, focused on the gospel. In the seventy 
years between the first and last of these encyclicals, democratic gov- 
ernmental reforms spread across Europe. After World War II, the global 
process of decolonization was irreversible. These developments affected 
the church, as theologians and the magisterium aligned with the legal 
and social recognition of democracy and human rights, and with discov- 
eries of modern science. Within the church, these same currents shaped 
the Second Vatican Council. The social encyclical tradition increasingly 
accentuated the equality and unity of all members of society in the com- 
mon good, and called for structural reforms, especially justice for the 
excluded. 

Notable for introducing the concept “social justice” into the encyc- 
lical tradition, and for articulating the so-called principle of subsidiar- 
ity, Pius XI decisively names the need for all to participate actively in 
the common good. Though to be kept in the perspective of humanity’s 
eternal good, justice demands equitable distribution of created goods.*4 
(The socioeconomic rights of women are subsumed under those of the 
male wage earner, however; and the rights and duties of “man” are not 
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nuanced to account for special barriers posed by racism and cultural dif- 
ference.) The principle of subsidiarity responds to the threats of social- 
ism and collectivism. It warns that “it is an injustice and at the same 
time a grave evil and disturbance of right order to assign to a greater and 
higher association what lesser and subordinate organizations can do.” 
Subsidiarity limits the power of government, while validating local 
institutions, grassroots community action, and labor organizations. 

Pius XI’s theological backing does not reference Jesus’s mission to 
the vulnerable. In fact, the pope is more concerned with the spiritual 
welfare of the wealthy classes than with the material deprivation of 
the exploited. He appeals to the gospel and Christ to remind readers 
that they risk their “eternal salvation” if they are overly and unjustly 
attached to temporal goods, commending “the spirit of the Gospel, 
which is the spirit of Christian moderation and universal charity.’“° 
However, the connections among social justice, social charity that sup- 
ports and enlivens it, and the common good in Quadragesimo anno 
“adumbrate relationships among common good, justice and solidarity 
developed later in the century by Pope John Paul II,” who did fore- 
ground preferential love and justice for the poor. Quadragesimo anno 
proposes that the socioeconomic order be organized around the values 
of Roman Catholicism as the one true religion; yet it is forward look- 
ing in advocating social justice, the common good, and subsidiarity; 
denouncing huge economic disparities; and mandating serious struc- 
tural reforms.‘ 

The social vision of John XXIII’s pre-Vatican II Mater et Magistra 
is already leaps and bounds beyond Quadragesimo anno. The encyclical 
opens a new era in Catholic social thought with its attitude of open- 
ness and dialogue. It addresses the issue of developing nations for the 
first time, and invites the laity to put CST into action by employing the 
method of “see, judge, act. Gone are the running battles with liberal- 
ism and socialism, the suspicion of participatory democracy, the aspi- 
ration to establish Catholicism’s authority over the civil order, and the 
ambition to suppress other religious faiths. 

After the devastations of the Great Depression and World War II, 
many European societies turned to the welfare state to protect workers, 
some by means of socialist redistribution of property through high tax- 
ation. Though not going so far as to endorse socialism, Mater et mag- 
istra turns Quadragesimo anno on its head by redefining subsidiarity 
as the power and duty of “public authorities to reduce imbalances” and 
“intervene in a wide variety of economic affairs,” when necessary for 
the common good.° The encyclical’s methodology of “see, judge, act” 
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gave rise to regional theologies beginning from the situation of the poor. 
Dom Helder Camara, then auxiliary bishop of Rio de Janeiro, called for 
implementation of Mater et Magistra to bring world peace and rebal- 
ance the relation between the industrialized and underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Official recognition of the method encouraged local and regional 
appropriations of the Church’s social message by bishops’ conferences, 
including CELAM (Conference of Latin American Bishops}. 


AFTER VATICAN II: POPULORUM PROGRESSIO 


In 1967, just two years after the closing of Vatican II, Paul VI authored 
another social encyclical, Populorum progressio, on international devel- 
opment. This encyclical, building on John XXIII, consolidates a shift in 
the orientation and style of CST’s social analysis. Despite the outward 
and onward-looking vision of Vatican II, the 1960s were shadowed by 
the Cold War, the battle for civil rights, and the division of the globe into 
different political and economic spheres: the so-called First World (pros- 
perous industrialized nations), the Second World (the Soviet Union and 
nations it controlled in Eastern Europe, and Communist China}, and the 
Third World (developing countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America). 
In the face of these realities, Populorum progressio continues the social 
vision of Gaudium et spes, stressing Christian humanism, human dig- 
nity, dialogue, and solidarity in the universal common good. However, 
there is now an even more critical approach to the global effects of mar- 
ket capitalism, and a special emphasis on the dignity, needs, rights, and 
participation of the “less developed” peoples.5? 

Concerted global action must deal with the reality that “in whole 
continents countless men and women are ravished by hunger, [and] 
countless numbers of children are undernourished, so that many of 
them die in infancy.” Populorum progressio warns, “|I|t is not enough 
to recall principles, state intentions, point to crying injustice and utter 
prophetic denunciations, these words will lack real weight unless they 
are accompanied for each individual by a livelier awareness of personal 
responsibility and by effective action.”5+ 

More than pre-Vatican II encyclicals, Populorum progressio refers 
specifically to the transforming effect of the gospel as embodied in 
Jesus’s ministry, in order to remind, chastise, and motivate readers. 
Jesus’s special concern for the poor is a model for the Church’s mission 
that is at the same time emerging in liberation theology, and that will 
increasingly inform magisterial teaching. “True to the teaching and 
example of her divine Founder, Who cited the preaching of the Gospel 
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to the poor as a sign of His mission, the Church has never failed to 
foster the human progress of the nations to which she brings faith in 
Christ.”55 Paul announces a “global vision” of “integral development,” 
consisting in the “full flowering” of “the good of every man and of the 
whole man.”5° 


JOHN PAUL II 


One more commemorative encyclical on Rerum novarum (Centesimus 
annus, 1991) is authored by John Paul II on its rooth anniversary. 
Centesimus annus does not renounce the system of democratic capital- 
ism that first inspired the modern social tradition, yet resonates with the 
justice message of John XXIII. First, John Paul II accepts the possibility 
in principle that markets can be moral, and that the productivity they 
inspire can serve the good of individuals, the common good, and the 
poor. Second, Centesimus annus is cognizant of post—Vatican II debates 
about liberation theology and its alliance with Marxist analysis, the neo- 
conservative defense of market capitalism, and specific responses to eco- 
nomic issues by local bishops’ conferences.‘7 While John Paul elaborates 
a defense of private property, he also insists that the market come under 
social and legal control, in order that the basic needs of all are met, and 
all have the opportunity of participation.** 

Importantly, this encyclical incorporates the virtue of solidarity, 
earlier elaborated in John Paul’s Sollicitudo rei socialis (1987), to be 
discussed in the following section. Categorizing solidarity with Leo 
XIII’s friendship, and Pius XI’s social charity, John Paul goes further in 
aligning solidarity with the “preferential option for the poor,” an option 
defined as a “special form of primacy in the exercise of Christian char- 
ity.” Solidarity requires national and international action to relieve 
economic, social, and political evils comparable to those caused by 
industrialization.° 


ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIONS OF POPULORUM 
PROGRESSIO 


Even though John Paul II in Centesimus annus adds to the series hon- 
oring the first papal social encyclical, he also begins a new tradition, 
one that marks twenty-year anniversaries of Populorum progressio. This 
commentary tradition had been initiated with Sollicitudo rei socialis, 
published four years before Centesimus annus. In the earlier work, John 
Paul II defines solidarity as “a firm and persevering determination to 
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commit oneself to the common good.” Like Populorum progressio, 
Sollicitudo rei socialis is an encyclical on development that denounces 
the economic and social “mechanisms” exploited by more developed 
countries to “increase the wealth of the rich” and “increase the pov- 
erty of the poor.” In the pope’s view, private property is under a “social 
mortgage,” with its use accountable to the common good.“ John Paul H 
targets unemployment, lack of housing, and international debt as symp- 
toms of structures of global interdependence not framed by ethical crite- 
ria. These are in fact “structures of sin,” to be overcome only through 
“human and Christian solidarity,” and “the option or love of preference 
for the poor” manifest in the life of Christ.% 

It is Populorum progressio, not Rerum novarum, that becomes 
the touchstone of the political theologies of John Paul II’s successors, 
Benedict XVI and, at least from early indications, Francis. Populorum 
progressio, along with Sollicitudo rei socialis, is at the start of the 
twenty-first century, the major articulation of CST on global economic 
justice. These encyclicals approach the matter in terms of solidarity 
of the privileged with the two-thirds world in the process of integral 
human development. 

The 2009 commemorative encyclical of Benedict XVI, Caritas in 
veritate, illustrates the ongoing development of CST as political the- 
ology, as well as the challenges this tradition faces in an era in which 
Catholic social teaching, thought, and tradition are carried forward by 
teachers, thinkers, and practitioners in the Global South.*4 

As arendition of CST, Caritas in veritate should be considered in 
light of Benedict’s 2005 encyclical Deus caritas est. The latter reflects 
Benedict’s long-standing concern to reinvigorate the Christian 
identity of a secularizing Europe, and to raise the Roman Catholic 
Church’s countercultural voice. Backing this encyclical is a theology 
of Christ as the incarnate Word, whose world-transcending identity 
enables a personal relation to God. Social justice is distanced from 
theological charity, with the former consigned to the laity and the 
latter designated the mission of the church as such. Thus, “building a 
just social and civil order” is not “the Church’s immediate responsi- 
bility” but a “political task.” 

The drafting of Caritas in veritate, however, was in process at the 
same time as preparation for the 2009 Second Synod for the Bishops of 
Africa. The themes of Populorum progressio had to be tailored to the 
depth and complexity of current problems in the Global South, includ- 
ing those the African bishops were urgently addressing. In contrast 
with Deus caritas est, Caritas in veritate portrays “integral human 
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development and authentic development” as “the heart of the Christian 
social message.”*” Work for justice as structural change is demanded by 
Christian love, not as a secondary task of lay Christians in nonecclesial 
roles. Indeed, charity inspires “courageous and generous engagement in 
the field of justice and peace.” Solidarity in this encyclical is defined 
as “gratuitous” concern for one’s neighbor, and extends to international 
responsibility, justice, and the common good.” Envisioning the partner- 
ships that effective change assumes, Benedict asserts that God’s pres- 
ence is seen in all those who work for justice, not in Christians or the 
church alone.’”° 

Despite this reorientation of perspective by Benedict, African theo- 
logians have raised a number of questions about the adequacy of CST for 
Africa. When social analysis begins in the continent, the perspective on 
CST as “political theology” looks rather different. Africa’s main social 
problems are not liberal individualism, secularism, or excessive attach- 
ment to the luxuries available to few. Africa’s more urgent agenda is 
postcolonial liberation of “masses of Africans from their subservience 
to a collective oppressive mentality and memory.”’! Economic devel- 
opment models adopted in the CST tradition range from moderniza- 
tion theory (Gaudium et spes and Populorum progressio) to dependency 
theory (Octogesima adveniens, Justitia in mundo, and Evangelii nunti- 
andi), and recently to a more complex cultural analysis (Sollicitudo rei 
socialis) favoring “integral development.” Yet even the new model runs 
the risk of blaming the predicament of Africa on African culture”? CST 
must engage more deeply with African traditional values, appropriating 
African resources for justice and peace, HIV/AIDS, transparent gover- 
nance, human rights, and poverty reduction, in specific local cultures.’3 

Even a concept so integral to contemporary CST as “solidarity” 
works differently as “political theology” in Africa. Intended by the 
popes to inspire commitment across classes, cultures, and nations, “sol- 
idarity” in the African context can have an unfortunate resonance with 
the ethnic and clan loyalties that have in fact validated corruption and 
violence. Along these lines, CST could present a salutary redefinition 
of family identity with Pauline imagery of a new, inclusive family in 
Christ. Still, critical awareness is needed of the ways that traditional 
African religion and culture, and the Catholic Church, oppress women 
in families, denying women the familial, social, and ecclesial roles they 
deserves 

African CST, and other versions from the two-thirds world, will not 
be mere duplicates or straightforward applications of the political the- 
ologies of the North. While recognizably similar to such criteria as the 
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common good, dignity of the person, and solidarity, they bring fresh and 
creative insights and practices from which multiple cultures can learn. 
Agbonkhianmeghe Orobator offers an African model for the resulting 
political theology: palaver. 


Rather than a dialogue of like-minded inquirers, producing a san- 
itized chorus of theological formulas, this methodology creates a 
shared intellectual space allowing theologians to expand the hori- 
zon and frontier of their understanding of God, faith, and the com- 
munity called church.’ 


This space and process will need to incorporate practical experi- 
ence, extend beyond senior elites and males, and lead forward as a 
concrete, on-the-ground and transformative politics. “[T]he vision of 
Catholic social thought is grounded in a ... radical unity of the human 
family ... and challenges us to build a community of solidarity,” in line 
with the gospel.” Yet it is equally true that the politics of and the the- 
ology behind CST are shaped by the particular contexts in which CST 
has its roots and effects, and it is in these that the politics of salvation in 
Christ and the Spirit find their ultimate expression. 


CONCLUSION 


CST embodies an evolving tradition of political theology with certain 
enduring characteristics: the dignity of the person, the common good, 
reciprocity of governments and citizens, democratic rule and just laws, 
advocacy for the marginalized, and alliances among Christians and oth- 
ers to improve social life. While official CST still refers primarily to 
papal and episcopal documents, the present Argentinean pope, Francis, 
travels extensively to encounter the realities of church and politics in 
multiple cultural contexts. He goes beyond statements, addresses, and 
encyclicals to include symbolic actions, liturgies, and informal inter- 
views as media of expression. These seem to invite further interaction 
to define and refine the church’s political presence. 

Returning to the three distinctive characteristics of CST, we see 
first, that the universalist and constructive outlook of CST has since 
Vatican II given increasing attention to global responsibility for vio- 
lence, war, and economic injustice. Second, CST has begun, if more 
slowly, to grasp that the option for the poor has to become an option of 
and by the poor, framed from the poor’s perspective. The future of CST 
as political theology calls for more decentralized forms of creativity and 
leadership. Third, CST’s alliances with liberalism in Europe and North 
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America will need to make room for equally prophetic and construc- 
tive relationships to the cultural-political heritages of other peoples and 


continents. 
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5 Protestant Social Ethics 
D. STEPHEN LONG 


ORIGINS OF PROTESTANT SOCIAL ETHICS 


Although Protestant Christianity always had a concern for ethics, 
“Protestant social ethics” identifies something narrower within this 
ongoing concern, a preoccupation with ethics that emerged within 
liberal Protestantism when subjectivity, moral experience, and histor- 
ical mediation became central themes. These themes challenge previ- 
ous metaphysical certainties and make ethics rather than metaphysics 
the “first philosophy” upon which theology works. “Protestant social 
ethics” has a history that begins among German Protestants and then 
gets transplanted to various parts of the world, especially England and 
North America. Because “Protestant social ethics” in the twenty and 
twenty-first centuries is unintelligible without this history, attention 
must be paid to the foundations laid in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century. Those foundations begin with Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). 


The Emergence of Liberal Protestantism: Precursor to 

Protestant Social Ethics in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 

Centuries 
As Gary Dorrien so aptly puts it, “The modern departure in religious 
thought begins with the unavoidable figure in modern philosophy, 
Immanuel Kant.... Enlightenment rationalism had a critique of author- 
ity religion before Kant came along, and it advocated using reason to its 
utmost. But it had no theory of the creative power of subjectivity or the 
grounding of religion and freedom in moral experience.”' Kant shifted 
the questions theology posed. Prior to Kant, Roman Catholic scholastic 
theology and much of Protestant orthodoxy began by asking, “who is 
God?” and “does God exist?” Theology began with the speculative or 
contemplative task. The true and the beautiful were as important as the 
good. Kant’s arguments against the proofs for God’s existence in his first 
critique, The Critique of Pure Reason, persuasive or not, changed the 
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questions, making questions of epistemology and morality foundational. 
Roman Catholic scholastic theology and Protestant orthodoxy could no 
longer begin with the confidence they previously had. If they still claim 
metaphysical answers to the questions “who is God?” and “does God 
exist?,” they were nonetheless forced to defend their answers in the face 
of Kant’s critique. However, Kant did not categorically reject proofs for 
God's existence, nor did he reject metaphysics. He revised both, and 
in the process made “ethics” more central than it had hitherto been. 
For the liberal Protestantism that emerged Kant’s moral proof for the 
existence of God provided a way forward, especially as Kant translated 
Christianity into an ethics that emphasized the Kingdom of God. 

Kant’s moral proof for God’s existence in his second critique, 
The Critique of Practical Reason, brought together, in part, what he 
divided in his first critique — freedom and nature. He claimed in his 
first critique that causation could be explained equally well by assum- 
ing human creatures were free agents or that natural forces determined 
them. Pure reason could not resolve this antinomy. Practical reason, 
however, could. Moral responsibility requires that we assume human 
freedom. Otherwise, human creatures would be no more responsible 
for their actions than a force of nature. If we are to assume humans are 
free agents, then something other than nature alone must provide the 
conditions for that freedom. Moreover, if humans were free agents act- 
ing morally, and nature did not always support their morality by mak- 
ing them happy, something other than nature had to be posited to bring 
about the happiness of persons’ freely accomplished moral actions — a 
happiness often denied in this life. God, Kant argued, could be postu- 
lated as the most plausible source for human freedom and the moral 
law, and the judge who would bring about the required happiness in the 
Kingdom of God. The Kingdom of God became central to his moral phi- 
losophy, but he meant something specific by it that did not fit well what 
Jesus announced in the Gospels. 

Kant distinguished the Kingdom of God as an “ethical common- 
wealth” from the state as a “juridico-civil society.” The Kingdom of 
God is more universal. It is based on divine law, but it is a law that 
each person also affirms by exercising her or his moral autonomy and 
responsibility. The Kingdom of God surpasses the church with its 
“ecclesiastical faith,” and assumes a higher reality of “moral” or “pure 
religious faith.”3 As Kant put it, “The gradual transition of ecclesiastical 
faith to the exclusive sovereignty of pure religious faith is the coming 
of the Kingdom of God.” Jesus is the embodiment of “pure religious 
faith” because he lives exclusively from his “moral idea of reason,” 
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overcoming his Jewish parochial history. The Kingdom of God is then 
the ethical commonwealth that is coming, which is distinct from the 
state and the church, although they both point to it. It becomes a reg- 
ulative ethical ideal that allows a deontological ethic that, although it 
cannot guarantee happiness in this life, nonetheless provides a purely 
moral or religious faith that each individual should seek to embody by 
treating every person with dignity as an end and not a means. If there 
is a continuous thread throughout “Protestant social ethics,” it is the 
Kingdom of God as its goal. 

While affirming the freedom Kant made central for liberal 
Protestantism, G. W. F. Hegel (1770-1831) offered an alternative to Kant. 
He set the course for Protestant social ethics for at least three reasons. 
First, like Kant, he was convinced that only Protestantism preserves 
the freedom necessary for moral and political action. Second, and 
unlike Kant, he located subjectivity in sociohistorical contexts. Ethics 
is more than an individual standing before a moral law required to ful- 
fill duties; it is found in the intersubjectivity of Sittlichkeit (“ethical 
life”). Hegel set Sittlichkeit against Kant’s Moralitdt. As Charles Taylor 
notes, Hegel found Kant’s morality empty because it always set morality 
and freedom against nature. Kant’s “kingdom” could never be embod- 
ied because it could not be found in nature; it lacked a substantive pol- 
itics. Hegel turned to the historical mediation of customs (Sitten) in 
particular communities. Spirit moves through these mediations becom- 
ing ever more rational, reconciling freedom and nature.° Third, Hegel 
drew on the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, developing it as a his- 
torical movement of Spirit, to overcome the nature/freedom split Kant 
bequeathed. Hegel maintained much more of the content of historical 
Christianity than did Kant, but like Kant he understood the historical 
church as transitional. Revealed religion is “picture religion” that must 
give way to Spirit as Absolute Knowing, which will be found in a ratio- 
nal state” As Charles Taylor persuasively argues, Hegel was no lackey 
for the Prussian state, nor is he a source for fascism.’ He does, however, 
see the outcome of the historical mediation of Spirit(s) as a free and 
rational state. 

Hegel’s development of Protestant theology emphasized his- 
torical mediation. The move to historical mediation defines liberal 
Protestantism. However, neither Kant nor Hegel rejected metaphysics 
for a purely historical orientation. That move was made by Albrecht 
Ritschl, who reinterpreted the historical significance of Jesus as the 
value he gave to the Kingdom of God. Ritschl’s historical approach 
influenced in varying degrees Harnack, Herrmann, Troeltsch, and 
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Rauchsenbusch. The move to history also led to historical quests for 
the real Jesus, who often turned out to be a modern, ethical teacher or 
a failed apocalyptic prophet, which is to say, he announced a Kingdom 
of God that never came. If this was Jesus, what were Christians to do? 
Protestant social ethics is what happens when Jesus is either under- 
stood as an ethical teacher who proclaimed the Kingdom as an ethical 
commonwealth or is understood as a failed apocalyptic prophet whose 
Kingdom never came, and thus his failed Kingdom is replaced with the 
ethical commonwealth. When Jesus is understood as a failed apocalyp- 
tic prophet, then rather than being abandoned as was the case with some 
such as David Friedrich Strauss (1808-74), he must be reconceived by 
emphasizing new aspects of his life that had previously gone unrecog- 
nized such as his religious personality, consciousness, or ethical teach- 
ing on the Kingdom of God without the eschatology, which is what 
occurs in Ernst Troeltsch (1865-1923) whose influential work sets the 
bar for Protestant social ethics. 

As Gary Dorrien notes, “Hegel’s fluid, spiraling, relational panen- 
theism changed the debate in theology about how God might relate to the 
world,” which “paved the way for Troeltsch.”"° Troeltsch so emphasizes 
the historical nature of religion that he is often accused of relativism." 
Unlike Kant and Hegel, Troeltsch interprets Jesus as failed apocalyptic 
preacher. Jesus’s failure is not ultimately decisive for Christianity. His 
eschatological preaching is not important; what matters are his “per- 
sonality” and its influence. In itself, Jesus’s personality is neither social 
nor political. In order to become such, it must merge with some other 
ethical system. 

Troeltsch’s colleague Max Weber (1864-1920) encouraged him to 
address the “social question.” He did so and published a watershed 
work for Protestant social ethics in 1911, The Social Teaching of the 
Christian Churches. Troeltsch argued that Christianity has no politics 
or social ethic because it provides no blueprint for “society.” It did not ask 
the “social question,” but was “purely religious.” Jesus proclaimed the 
Kingdom of God, but Troeltsch stated, “This Message of the Kingdom 
was primarily the vision of an ideal ethical and religious situation, of a 
world entirely controlled by God, in which all the values of pure spiritu- 
ality would be recognized and appreciated at their true worth.” As with 
Kant and Hegel, for Troeltsch, Christianity becomes ethical only with 
its contribution to the Kingdom of God, where the Kingdom is under- 
stood as an ethical commonwealth that must be mediated to society. 
By “society” Troeltsch meant the following: “the social relationships 
which result from the economic phenomena.”"* Christianity contains 
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no intrinsic social teaching because it provides no specific platform 
for the economic distribution of goods and services. There is at most a 
“Christian ethos,” which Troeltsch defined as “absolute individualism 
and absolute universalism.” Nonetheless, Christianity developed social 
teachings that could address the social question. Here is how he under- 
stood the task: “If we admit that the State and the Society, together 
with innumerable other forces are still the main formative powers of 
civilization, then the ultimate problem may be stated thus: How can the 
Church harmonize with these main forces in such a way that together 
they will form a unity of civilization?” The question of social eth- 
ics becomes the question of the church’s contribution to some greater 
whole — “civilization.” 

If Weber gave Troeltsch the impetus to address the social ques- 
tion, he also provided an ethical framework that has lasting influence 
on Protestant social ethics. In 1918 Weber gave a famous speech at the 
University of Munich entitled “Politics as a Vocation,” in which he 
distinguished an “ethics of ultimate ends” and “ethic of responsibil- 
ity.” They represent “two fundamentally and irreconcilably opposed 
maxims,” which can guide moral action. The former is not identified 
with “irresponsibility,” but Weber stated, “there is an abysmal contrast 
between conduct that follows the maxim of an ethic of ultimate ends — 
that is, in religious terms, ‘The Christian does rightly and leaves the 
results with the Lord’ — and conduct that follows the maxim of an ethic 
of responsibility, in which case one has to give an account of foreseeable 
results of one’s actions.” Because the “decisive means for politics is 
violence,” only an “ethic of responsibility” can be political, for it alone 
allows agents to eschew perfection and take up the sword. Weber wrote, 
“No ethics in the world can dodge the fact that in numerous instances 
the attainment of ‘good’ ends is bound to the fact that one must be will- 
ing to pay the price of using morally dubious means or at least dan- 
gerous ones — and facing the possibility or even the probability of evil 
ramifications.” 

Troeltsch, like Weber, constructed a typological answer to the form 
of the relationship between the church and other social formations by 
examining historical movements, abstracting an ideal essence from 
them and setting forth those abstractions as ideal types. Three ideal 
types constructed his answer to the social question: the church type, 
the sect type, and the mystical type. The first two mirror Weber’s ethics 
of responsibility versus ethics of ultimate ends. Briefly put, the church 
type contributes to other social formations by adopting a social ethic 
from the culture at large. It chooses responsibility over faithfulness. 
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Medieval Christianity primarily accomplished this through the adop- 
tion of the stoic natural law. The sect type refused accommodation with 
the larger culture and maintained its religious purity. In so doing it 
became politically irrelevant. It chooses faithfulness over responsibility. 
The mystical type emphasized a noninstitutional form of Christianity 
that privileged individual freedom. Troeltsch clearly thought that this 
third type embodied the direction modern Protestantism would, and 
should, pursue. 


The Twentieth and Twenty-First Century 

Troeltsch and Weber led the transition to twentieth-century Protestant 
social ethics. Twentieth- and twenty-first-century Protestant social eth- 
ics is an ongoing debate about the legacy Kant, Hegel, Troeltsch, and 
Weber bequeathed us. The legacy is vast and complicated, but its focus is 
often on how we should understand the “Kingdom” (or Realm) “of God.” 
Is it an ethical commonwealth to which the church and its ecclesiastical 
faith should be subordinate? If so, how? What is the role of the nation, the 
state, culture, and economics in this Kingdom of God? Is the ethical com- 
monwealth more directly tied to the church and its ecclesiastical faith? 
If so, how? Is the church a social ethic or politics? Answers to these ques- 
tions fall along a continuum (perhaps) between two poles. At one pole are 
those who would subordinate the church to the ethical commonwealth. 
At the other pole are those who understand the church as an ethical com- 
monwealth. For the first pole, the church will need to look to “society” 
and find a way to mediate its essentially religious idea. For the second 
pole, no neutral or pure “society” exists. The church is a society among 
others constantly negotiating its mission through witness and service. 


POLE I: CHURCH AND ECCLESIASTICAL FAITH IN 
SERVICE TO THE ETHICAL COMMONWEALTH 


Other than “death of God” theologians (left-wing Hegelians for whom 
“God” is nothing more than an immanent spirit embodied in commu- 
nal practices), no Protestant social ethicist would dissolve the church 
into the ethical commonwealth. However, some find the primary task 
of social ethics is to serve the Kingdom of God by using it as an ideal 
to guide “society” toward a progressive betterment. The church points 
away from itself and toward a more universal ethical commonwealth. 
Jesus’s eschatological teachings, and his formation of the church, are less 
significant that the universal ideals of dignity or human rights that can 
be culled from his unique personality or his ethical teachings. 
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A Social Gospel and Human Progress 
Walter Rauschenbusch (1861-1918) explicitly argued that ethics 
should replace eschatology. He developed a tradition known as the 
“Social Gospel” that took the ethical ideals of the gospel and applied 
them to the “social,” which are institutions of governance and eco- 
nomics. Rauschenbusch’s Christianizing the Social Order perpetuated 
Troeltsch’s answer to the social question by finding the vocation of the 
church was to “mould our public opinions and our institutions from the 
foundation up.”*8 By “our” Rauschenbusch meant the American nation. 
It was the formative civilizing power such that the church’s response to 
sociopolitical matters depended upon its ability to mold the opinions 
of national institutions. Some Protestant churches adopted this same 
strategy by setting forth a Social Creed in 1908. The Social Creed was 
a progressive political platform calling for equal rights, a living wage, 
the abolition of child labor, an end to sweatshop labor, and a limit to 
the workweek. It remains a powerful expression of a social ethic that 
accords with similar movements toward “social justice” occurring in 
Roman Catholicism during this time.” Although the courage and wit- 
ness of the Social Gospel against exploitative economic practices should 
be affirmed and celebrated, it also carried within it the assumption found 
in liberal Protestantism that Christianity was neither social nor political 
but primarily religious. In other words, Christianity becomes a “social 
ethic” when something not constitutive of it, but to which it contrib- 
utes, mediates it to the “social.” The essence of Protestant Christianity 
remained what it had become in modernity, a private transaction of 
salvation between God and the individual, which then needed media- 
tion through a discourse or practice external to Christianity if it were to 
become a social ethic. 

The Methodist theologian and first woman to teach theology in a 
U.S. seminary, Georgia Harkness (1891-1974), reflects well the themes 
of Protestant social ethics within the liberal Protestant tradition. She 
acknowledges Jesus was Jewish, and identifies three strands of Judaism — 
nationalism, legalism, and apocalypticism. Jesus rejects the first two 
but was influenced by the third. His apocalypticism poses a problem for 
Christian ethics because the apocalypticism of Jesus’s day was “pessi- 
mistic and fatalistic.” However, Jesus differed from it in that his apoca- 
lypticism was “centered in a serious, but joyous and confident, reliance 
on God.” Persons would inherit the Kingdom based on their “treat- 
ment of one’s fellow man.” Despite Jesus’s lack of concern with “polit- 
ical schemes or plans for immediate social amelioration,” Harkness 
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argued that ethical principles could be abstracted from his apocalyptic 
teaching, and such principles would be “adaptable to all times.’””° 

Although Harkness clearly represents liberal Protestantism, her 
hymns set forth substantive Christological convictions. Her “Hope of 
the World” continues to have profound influence in mainline Protestant 
Churches. She wrote: 


Hope of the world, Thou Christ of great compassion; 
Speak to our fearful hearts by conflict rent. 

Save us, Thy people, from consuming passion, 

Who by our own false hopes and aims are spent. 


Hope of the world, God's gift from highest heaven, 
Bringing to hungry souls the bread of life, 

Still let Thy Spirit unto us be given 

to heal earth’s wounds and end our bitter strife. 


Harkness presented Christ as the “Hope of the World.” As Kenneth 
Oakes has demonstrated, liberal Protestantism was often Christocentric. 
Knowledge of God comes through Christ’s revelation.” But how Christ 
relates to ethics remained unrelated to any dogmatic claims that the 
church traditionally ascribed to him. He influences us through his reli- 
gious personality or his consciousness. It provides us with what we 
need to enact the ethical commonwealth. Notice the last line in the 
hymn in the preceding text that requests the Spirit be given so that we 
“heal earth’s wounds.” Ethics replaces eschatology. In fact, some con- 
temporary inheritors of liberal Protestantism find that the dogmatic 
tradition and Christian eschatology pose a threat to Protestant social 
ethics. Catherine Keller, a Methodist theologian, expresses this well. 
After rejecting most of the traditional teaching on God and its correla- 
tive eschatology, she concludes, “It is not up to God to right our moral 
wrongs, to fix our injustices and correct our oppressions. That doesn’t 
happen. To depend on God to intervene, to justify ‘himself,’ to operate 
as the just patriarch is to abdicate our own moral responsibility for the 
earth.””? But is this what Harkness asserts in the last line of her hymn? 
Is it Christian hope or human moral progress? 


Niebuhrian Realism 
A contemporary of Georgia Harkness, Reinhold Niebuhr (1892-1971) 
skewered what he thought was an unwarranted optimism in liberal 
Protestantism. Although he held many similarities with it, he denied its 
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affirmation that the Kingdom of God would come in history. Niebuhr 
was much less Christocentric in his version of Protestant social ethics. 
He found the incarnation to be “logical nonsense”; someone historically 
conditioned (Jesus’s humanity) could not be the eternal unconditioned 
(Jesus’s divinity.) >° But Niebuhr thought liberal Protestantism neglected 
the all-pervasive character of sin, which resulted in a too easy call for 
the realization of the Kingdom. He retrieved an “Augustinian” sense of 
sin. Robin Lovin notes that Niebuhr opposed “one fundamental confu- 
sion” in liberal Protestantism: “the moral vision of the New Testament 
is treated as a ‘simple possibility.’ It becomes a key point of Christian 
Realism that the ethics of Jesus cannot provide a social ethics.” If Jesus 
does not provide a social ethics, then, of course, a social ethic will need to 
be adopted by Christianity. Niebuhr found such an ethic in Max Weber’s 
(and Adam Smith’s) doctrine of unintended consequences. Good moral 
action always brings with it unintended consequences. If those conse- 
quences are not taken into account, then pursuing the good through an 
ethic of ultimate ends can do more harm than acknowledging that in 
history the best that can be accomplished is the relative good of an ethic 
of responsibility. 

If Niebuhr characterized the Social Gospel correctly, if it did have 
the progressive optimism he identified, then his sense of the tragic 
helps describe what occurred in the twentieth century. What began 
as hope for the “Christian century,” ended in a sober recognition that 
Christianity’s failures resulted in a post-Christian era. The Kingdom of 
God as an ethical commonwealth did not arrive. Instead, Christianity 
confronted world wars, revolutionary upheaval against colonialism, and 
rebellions against economic disparities. Cornel West identifies the ben- 
efit he gained from Niebuhr as his “sense of the tragic, rejection of per- 
fectionism, and sober historicist orientation.’”5 Niebuhr teaches us to be 
skeptical of human efforts to attain the good. 


Church-Sect-Mystic: Troeltsch’s Legacy 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s brother, H. Richard, noted that Reinhold’s God 
never “acted in history.”*° God was never incarnate; he exists only at 
history’s edge. If Reinhold adopted Weber’s doctrine of unintended con- 
sequences, H. Richard mediated Christianity more through Troeltsch’s 
“social teachings.” Troeltsch’s typology influenced Protestant social eth- 
ics in North America through H. Richard Niebuhr’s Christ and Culture. 
Niebuhr wrote his dissertation on the “religious a priori” in Troeltsch, 
and followed Troeltsch in crafting the language many social ethicists 
use to explain the relationship between the church and other social 
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formations. Niebuhr claimed an “enduring problem” presented itself for 
theological reflection, which was the relationship between Christ and 
culture or between Christianity and civilization. By “Christ” Niebuhr 
primarily meant the mediator between God the Father and human crea- 
tures, between eternity and time.” In his definition of culture, Niebuhr 
relied upon Troeltsch’s work, where culture is understood as the free cre- 
ativity of human creatures in art, literature, technology, and science.?* 
Niebuhr defined culture as “that total process of human activity and 
that total result of such activity to which now the name culture, now 
the name civilization, is applied in common speech.””? Christianity 
could best be mediated to culture by working upon it and transforming 
it. Culture, like society, exists before Jesus arrives. 

For all the vast differences in the previous discussions of Protestant 
social ethics, what they hold in common is some version of the “social 
question.” Christianity is not a social ethic; it needs to adopt one by 
finding some means to mediate Christianity to the “social.” What it 
does offer is the Kingdom of God as an ethical commonwealth, which 
either functions as a regulative ideal that critiques all human efforts to 
attain it (Kant, R. Niebuhr) or as a actualized reality working itself out 
in history (Hegel, Social Gospel]. 


POLE 2: CHURCH AS AN ETHICAL COMMONWEALTH 
OR SOCIAL ETHIC 


Although liberal Protestantism could be very Christocentric, its 
social ethics was nonetheless borrowed from sources external to 
Christianity. For that reason, it held little place for the church as a 
social ethic. A significant revision of Protestant social ethics occurred 
by the inheritors of Karl Barth’s theology. Barth (1886-1968) had stud- 
ied with Harnack and Herrmann and remained influenced by the 
latter’s Christocentrism. Nonetheless, when Barth began to develop 
ethics in the late 1920s, he distanced his own position from that of his 
teachers. Prior to those developments, Barth recognized that “ethics” 
had become a problem. 


Karl Barth’s Rendering of Ethics as Problematic 
Barth’s important essay, “The Problem of Ethics Today,” was not his 
idea. He was given the topic for a ministers’ conference at Wiesbaden, 
September 1922. The essay, however, proved to be decisive for a more 
theological approach to ethics. Consistent with his work on Romans, 
Barth sees the “problem” as a crisis. This crisis is, in fact, the crisis of 
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Western culture, and in particular that of liberal Protestantism. Barth 
finds it no longer credible. It substituted ethics for dogmatics, thinking 
that the former was the heart of Christianity. Ethics meant the contin- 
uation of progress and civilization, of our culture. The crucial question 
was whether philosophy or theology would best advance it. Barth writes, 
“Fundamentally, it was a matter not of asking what to do, as if that 
were not known, but rather of finding out whether philosophy or the- 
ology, Kant or Schleiermacher, provided the more illuminating formula 
for the obvious — for it was obvious that what to do was to further this 
infinitely imperfect but infinitely perfectible culture.’2° Here is the 
context for Barth’s ethical question: “What shall we do?” Crisis origi- 
nates the question.3! We no longer know what to do. Neither Kant nor 
Schleiermacher provides the answer. The fact that we must now ask, 
“What shall we do?” means something significant has changed. “Our” 
ethics no longer works. 

For Barth the question of the good marks a “crisis,” a recognition 
that all is not well. We do not know what to do. For this reason, rather 
than a counsel of despair, the question is part of the solution. The ques- 
tion ruptures the security of the “towers” and “high places” our ethics 
had built. Barth writes, “The problem of the good calls in question all 
actual and possible forms of human conduct, all temporal happenings 
in the history both of the individual and of society. What ought we to 
do? is our question; and this what, infiltrating and entrenching itself 
everywhere, directs its attack against all that we did yesterday and shall 
do tomorrow.”3? Barth made an identical claim two decades later when 
he published Church Dogmatics II.223 Barth’s important revision — or 
perhaps better said: rupture — with liberal Protestantism is a refusal to 
make ethics Protestantism’s first philosophy. Instead, “church dogmat- 
ics” is the foundation for ethics. 


American Revisions of a Barthian Ethic: Yoder, 

McClendon, Hauerwas 
John Howard Yoder (1927-97) took courses at the University of Basel in 
the 1950s, working with Barth and others. He was by no means an unre- 
constructed Barthian; in fact he wrote a book criticizing Barth on war, 
which he presented to Barth while Yoder was still a student in Basel. 
Yoder did, however, take up a Barthian position that related theology and 
ethics much more closely than did the more mediating version of liberal 
Protestantism. He directly took on the tradition of Weber and Troeltsch 
that denied Christianity had a “social ethic.” His influential Politics of 
Jesus, originally published in 1972, set forth “an understanding of Jesus 
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and his ministry of which it might be said that such a Jesus would be of 
direct significance for social ethics.”34 

Yoder critiqued “mainstream ethics” for refusing to make Jesus 
its “norm” through its badly informed biblical interpretations.’ They 
could only conceive of Jesus as a failed apocalyptic prophet whose rad- 
ical ethic was for a brief interim. They reduced Jesus to a “simple rural 
figure” who knew nothing about global responsibility. He only served 
the interests of a small, “witnessing community,” whose success in the 
fourth century required a new social ethic. Or Jesus was not concerned 
with social ethics at all; he was only concerned with existential or dog- 
matic matters. In opposition to all these efforts Yoder interpreted Jesus 
as bringing a specific politics and ethics that was inextricable from the 
community he formed, the church. 

He found a “Messianic Ethic” in scripture that related Jesus’s mis- 
sion and work directly to political and economic realities. Rather than 
setting eschatology and ethics in opposition, Yoder pointed out their 
necessary relationship. Consistent with Jesus’s eschatology is his gath- 
ering of his disciples and creating the church. Jesus establishes a peo- 
ple whose common life is to witness to the reign of God as it comes in 
Christ. Christian ethics did not need to choose between apocalyptic 
in-breaking and the church’s ongoing, instituted life. 

In one sense, Yoder worked within the tradition of Protestant social 
ethics. Their concerns were his concerns. He had little to no interest 
in the metaphysics of the Protestant scholastics, nor did he take much 
interest in the dogmatic tradition. He worked primarily within ques- 
tions animated from the “good,” and seldom addressed questions of 
truth or beauty. Like Protestant social ethics, he was willing to revise 
much of the tradition, and felt little commitment to traditional doc- 
trine or ethics. Some have raised the question whether or not Yoder’s 
theology, like much of liberal Protestantism, was heterodox.” If his the- 
ology is not heterodox, elements of his ethical practice were. Yoder’s 
self-deceived attempts to create a new sexual ethic for Christianity pro- 
duced his greatest failure and left an inexcusable history of abuse against 
women. Yoder challenged Protestant social ethics by changing the ques- 
tion. Following Barth’s lead, he found reducing theology to its ethical 
significance unsustainable. He no longer asked how Christianity could 
contribute to the “social,” as if it were a neutral identifiable space to 
which Christianity comes — and always too late because it has already 
been inhabited by some other ethic. He asked instead how Christianity, 
as itself a social reality, cohered and differed from other social realities. 
He opposed Troeltsch and H. Richard Niebuhr’s social ethics because 
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they required a singular answer to the “social question”: Christianity’s 
relation to the social. Yoder stated, “[Y]ou must either withdraw from it 
all, transform it all, or keep it all in paradox. Niebuhr cannot conceive 
of, much less respect, a position which would not make a virtue of such 
consistency.”3* If, as Yoder taught, Christianity is a social reality exist- 
ing amidst other social realities then the question shifts depending upon 
which social reality it confronts. A Christian social ethic, grounded in 
Jesus’s politics, will take on different forms given different social config- 
urations. In an accommodated fourth-century empire, it might need to 
take to the desert. In a violent sixteenth-century Europe, it might need 
to seek the peace of the cities ensconced in warring madness through 
offering specific political wisdom. In twentieth-century liberal democ- 
racies, it might need to affirm the good of the freedoms offered and be 
critical about the violent security apparatus that affirms those goods. 
In a post-Christian society, it is even possible for Yoder, albeit unlikely, 
that some form of “Constantinianism” would be defensible.” In setting 
forth how the Christians should witness to the state, Yoder admonishes 
his readers not to be a priori closed to Constantianism. He writes: 


Our minds should remain open to the possible rational or biblical 
arguments of those who might claim that the attainment of a priv- 
ileged social position by the church in the fourth century called for 
changes in morals, ecclesiology, and eschatology; thus far it must 
be admitted that clear and cogent arguments for this have not been 
brought.*° 


For Yoder, a Christian social ethic is not a singular answer to a perennial 
question, but the discernment as to how Jesus’s specific politics located 
in the social reality of the church and found primarily in scripture inter- 
acts with other social formations. Jesus remains present to his church 
and has already waged the “war of the Lamb” by which the world is to be 
set right. Christian social ethics, then, means to live as people who wit- 
ness this victory until it is complete and in so doing serve the common 
good.4! Ethics does not replace eschatology; eschatology makes ethics 
possible. 

James William McClendon (1924-2000) and Stanley Hauerwas 
develop Christian ethics through the questions Yoder raised, which 
make them, like Yoder, ambivalently related to the tradition of 
Protestant social ethics. McClendon accepted neither Troeltsch nor 
Niebuhr’s depiction of the options for a Christian social ethics in terms 
of a church, sect, or mystic typology, for they all implicitly accept 
Weber’s account of the political as necessarily violent. If to be political 
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and responsible entails violence, then the discussion is finished before 
it begins; no discernment as to how the church relates to various social 
formations can get off the ground. 

McClendon, like much of liberal Protestantism, begins theology 
with ethics. But unlike it, his ethics does not subordinate the church 
to a greater ethical commonwealth. Nor does he only develop ethics in 
terms of the church. He writes, “The church is a society that embodies 
powerful practices, among these are the practices of evangelism and the 
practice of worship. The church also fitfully embodies the ministry or 
practice of peacemaking.” These practices “constitute the moral life of 
Christians in community as well.’ The “as well” here matters. The 
church does not exclusively constitute Christian ethics for the church 
always exists within a threefold structure, that of the “natural order” 
where we are biological, organic bodies; a “social world” constituted 
in part by the church; and an “eschatological realm.” He draws on the 
metaphor of a three-corded rope to express this structure, which he 
respectively names “the body, the social and the resurrection strands or 
spheres of Christian ethics.” McClendon’s “social ethics” proper (the 
second strand) cannot exist without attention to the bodily and eschato- 
logical strands. Like Yoder, eschatology entails ethics, but McClendon 
has more of a place for everyday bodily practices in the answers he pro- 
vides to the “social question.” 

If Yoder changed the question, Hauerwas changed the answers. 
While McClendon emphasized the biological and natural more so than 
Yoder, Hauerwas draws more on philosophy, especially Aristotle and 
Wittgenstein. Hauerwas’s work begins with an unapologetic commit- 
ment to the Christian faith. An exchange with the political theorist 
Rom Coles demonstrates this point. Coles states: 


[Y]ou have defended orthodoxy — which risks a kind of hierarchy — 
and I think you do so out of a sense that it is a crucial condition for 
engendering a people who don’t fear death and who might resist the 
politics of empire, capitalism and the megastate (and the cultures 
that come with these]. Do you end up with a paradox here? Namely, 
that undemocratic institutions linked to orthodoxy often would be 
the condition of radical democracy? 


Hauerwas responds, “The first thing I need to say is that I defend ‘ortho- 
doxy’ because I think the hard-won wisdom of the church is true.”4+ The 
first task of Christian social ethics is not to figure out how to mediate 
the gospel to the state, but to know what the gospel entails. The good is 
wedded to what is true. 
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The church remains central for Hauerwas’s version of “social 
ethics” as it was for Yoder and McClendon. It is not subordinated to an 
ethical commonwealth, or mediated to some putative neutral “social” 
space. For Hauerwas the church does not have a social ethic; it is in 
itself a social ethic. He closely links Christology and ecclesiology. He 
is well known for saying, “The church makes Jesus possible.” What 
he means by that is found in his Cross Shattered Church in which he 
stated that “the Gospel is not a truth that can be known without wit- 
nesses.... No Jesus; no God. No Church; no Jesus.’5 Christian ethics is 
the church’s witness throughout time to the truth found in God’s crea- 
tion and redemption of the world in Jesus Christ. Nothing more univer- 
sal or catholic than that exists. 


“Augustinian” Alternatives at the Second Pole 
Yoder, McClendon, and Hauerwas share a family resemblance in their 
development of a Christian social ethic. They are, of course, not the 
only option to, or within, its development out of liberal Protestantism. 
There are other significant U.S. and British theologians who fit closer to 
pole two than pole one, but who nevertheless maintain a distance from 
the Anabaptist inclination of Yoder, Hauerwas, and McClendon. These 
theologians represent a more self-consciously “Augustinian” version of 
social ethics. 

The American Methodist Paul Ramsey (1913-88) brought Catholic 
norms into what he feared had become a Protestant “wasteland” of utili- 
tarianism. His central concept was “love transforming the natural law.” 
More so than Yoder, Hauerwas, and McClendon, he acknowledged crea- 
turely patterns in nature that entailed universal moral principles, per- 
haps even exceptionless ones. Although he was a lifelong Methodist, 
Ramsey never fit well within liberal Protestantism because he refused 
to replace eschatology with ethics or jettison theological orthodoxy. 
Ramsey influenced the Anglican moral theologian Oliver O’Donovan, 
who also develops the eschatological significance of Christian eth- 
ics. Rather than finding it at odds with national political structures as 
do Yoder, McClendon, and Hauerwas, he finds Christ’s victory in his 
Resurrection and Ascension to be the reestablishment of political order 
(although he remains critical of the modern, liberal nation-state).‘° 

John Milbank is an important Anglican theologian whose 1990 pub- 
lication Theology and Social Theory changed the nature of the debate 
over “social” ethics. Originally intended as a textbook for seminarians 
to navigate the relationship between theology and the social sciences, it 
was a magisterial achievement that traced the historical development of 
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what made “the social” possible as an object of a science. It begins with 
the claim that modern theology suffers the “pathos of a false humility,” 
allowing it always to be positioned by some other discourse, especially 
those claiming to be “social.” Theology must critically engage all other 
disciplines without assuming that they provide a neutral analysis free 
from theological judgments. 

Although his work resembles much that is found in Yoder and 
Hauerwas, Milbank rejects their constructive proposal in favor of 
“Augustinian compromise.” They rightly recognize an ethics of vir- 
tue and a catholic ecclesiology as the necessary conditions to embody 
Christ’s peace. He does not accuse them of being apolitical or sectar- 
ian, acommon charge brought against them by Niebuhrians and others. 
Milbank also wants to distance his own position from Niebuhrian real- 
ism, which he has done since his essay, “The Poverty of Nieburhianism.”4* 
But he worries about a perfectionism he finds in their work that prevents 
Christian theology from a viable rule in political establishment. In the 
end, for Milbank, the church must make alliances with “contaminated, 
compromised coercive power” grounded in a “secular justice.” 


CONCLUSION 


Protestant social ethics shifted from the dominant tradition of lib- 
eral Protestantism that held sway over much of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, in which ethics replaced eschatology, the church 
pointed to something more catholic than itself and Jesus remained cen- 
tral but largely because of his unique ethics, religious personality, or 
God-consciousness. It shifted to a more traditional Christology, catholic 
ecclesiology, and eschatological foundation for ethics. Ethics remained 
important, but no longer functioned as first philosophy. Ecclesiology and 
eschatology returned creating a new set of questions that had largely 
been sidelined. Even the best of the liberal Protestant tradition found 
in Gary Dorrien’s important work addressed the changed circumstances 
and realized a “conservative” defense of liberal Protestantism no longer 
remained viable.’° 

Perhaps the future of Protestant social ethics will be a conversation 
primarily among those found closer to poll two. As the culture becomes 
more and more secular, the strategy of mediating Christianity through 
established institutions in the West becomes less convincing. There 
are voices that challenge the shift in the conversation. James Davison 
Hunter calls for a “new city commons” through a “theology of faithful 
presence.” He thinks that the “neo-Anabaptists” (Yoder, Hauerwas, and 
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other such theologians) cannot answer the “vocation” to such a faithful 
presence because they only have a “world-hating theology.” He writes, 
“In effect, theirs is a world-hating theology. It is not impossible but it 
is rare, all the same, to find among any of its prominent theologians or 
populizers, any affirmation of good in the social world and any acknowl- 
edgement of beauty in creation or truth shared in common with those 
outside of the church.”5' Such a criticism is mystifying. Yoder, Hauerwas, 
and McClendon’s critique of the modern security state results from the 
good they find in the social world, the beauty in creation, and truths 
shared among diverse social realities. Related, but more sober criticisms 
are found in the left Hegelian Jeffrey Stout and the Niebuhrian Eric 
Gregory. Stout finds Hauerwas’s, Yoder’s, and Milbank’s ecclesially cen- 
tered ethic deeply problematic. He writes, “The traditionalist story that 
a particular religious tradition in fact functions as a community of vir- 
tue over against the sinfulness of the surrounding social world strikes 
me as extremely dubious as well as exceedingly prideful.” He contin- 
ues, “Many of Hauerwas’s readers probably liked being told that they 
should care more about being the church than about doing justice to 
the underclass.” Is this why Hauerwas’s work has become so influen- 
tial? If so, it will need to incorporate the very concerns Stout identifies. 
Likewise Eric Gregory finds Hauerwas and Milbank losing the impor- 
tant tradition of “civic virtue” in Augustine and Niebuhr. He writes, “I 
will argue that [Reinhold Niebuhr’s] critics swing too far in an opposite 
direction by allowing ecclesiology to overwhelm Augustinian political 
theology (especially an ecclesiology that subsumes both Christology 
and pneumatology).”54 Jean Bethke Elshtain offered a related criticism. 
Sorting out who agrees with whom over what remains an unfin- 
ished (and most likely an unending) task for Protestant social ethics. 
The relationship between it and liberal Protestantism raises questions 
that remain unanswered. Is the dominance of ethics and practical rea- 
soning the fruit of Kant’s critiques over metaphysics? Should the “good” 
have this kind of dominance over speculative theology, over the true 
and beautiful or fitting? Does it among those who are critical of liberal 
Protestantism? Are the common criticisms of the ecclesial-centered 
ethic simply a rearguard reaction of the earlier dominant liberal 
Protestantism or are they something different? Are these concerns in 
harmony with criticisms of theology brought by liberation, feminist, 
and postcolonial theologians? Is there more sanguinity between the two 
poles than has been thought, or is the “continuum” broken, ruptured 
by the new questions and answers Yoder, McClendon, and Hauerwas 
raised? What relationship does Roman Catholic moral theology now 
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have to Protestant social ethics? Has Catholic social ethics adopted, 
post—Vatican II, the tradition of Protestant social ethics, which the sec- 
ond pole may have brought to an end? These questions and many more 
will press upon Protestant social ethics, whatever it is, for the foresee- 
able future. 
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Twenty-First Century Reimaginings 


6 Postliberalism and Radical Orthodoxy 
DANIEL M. BELL JR. 


INTRODUCTION 


The late twentieth century saw the emergence of a theopolitical 
vision known as Radical Orthodoxy (RO). To modern ears this mon- 
iker strikes a rather discordant note. As John Caputo puts it, RO is 
“in the strictest and most rigorous terms, incoherent, for the ‘radical’ 
strains against and bursts the seams of the ‘orthodox.’”! The burden 
of this chapter is to make sense of RO as political theology by answer- 
ing the suspicion that its politics is really little more than wistful 
antimodernism. 

Our journey begins with a simple but illuminating contrast pre- 
sented by two essays in political theology. In “Capitalism Versus 
Socialism: Crux Theologica,”? the noted Latin American liberation 
theologian Juan Luis Segundo throws down the gauntlet for political 
theology, charging that the most urgent contemporary theological task 
is that of making the choice between two political options, in this case, 
capitalism and socialism. In “Materialism and Transcendence,” John 
Milbank, a leading voice of RO, argues that political theology begins not 
with a political choice but with ontology. He then proceeds to articulate 
a nonreductive materialist ontology, which not incidentally requires 
transcendence precisely to keep said materialism from collapsing nihil- 
istically upon itself, with political consequences currently on display 
around us. 

Put simply, although not yet clearly, the difference between these 
two essays marks both that which makes RO a radically political theol- 
ogy and what it contributes to understanding what political theology is 
today. RO does not begin the task of political theology with a political 
choice that correlates theological values with secular options. To begin 
the task of political theology with a political choice is to start too late 
and in the wrong place, thereby ensuring that the gospel in its original, 
that is, political sense is neither heard nor seen. 
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RO is a radical political theology because it begins not with politics 
but with ontology. More specifically whereas modern political theolo- 
gies share a common ontology and only diverge, if they diverge, at the 
level of political choice, RO is radical precisely in its ontological diver- 
gence, which in turn reveals the political radicality of orthodoxy. 

This difference can be schematized in the following manner. Behind 
politics lies ontology. Modern political theology embraces liberal, sec- 
ular politics. (This includes options for Marxist socialism, which is 
fully at home in political liberalism.) This politics stands upon a univ- 
ocal ontology that cannot found genuine sociality or communion. RO 
embraces an ecclesial politics underwritten by a participatory ontology 
that founds genuine community and so politics. 


ROOTS OF RADICAL ORTHODOXY 


Unpacking this scheme and positioning RO in relation to the domi- 
nant strands of political theology begins with consideration of the roots 
(radix) of RO. 


What Is Radical Orthodoxy? 
Immediately one encounters a difficulty, for it is not obvious what RO 
is or who it encompasses beyond the eponymous book series. It might 
be regarded as a school or movement spawned by the series editors John 
Milbank, Catherine Pickstock, and Graham Ward. The editors sug- 
gest that it is deeply indebted to and has strong ties with Cambridge 
University, past and present. Some have suggested that it was spawned 
by Milbank’s 1990 publication, Theology and Social Theory, making RO 
a kind of Milbankian movement. 

The figures most readily associated with RO reject the designation 
of RO as a school or formal movement. Pickstock argues that RO is not a 
discrete edifice or stronghold with sharp boundaries that would clearly 
distinguish it from other tendencies within what might be called post- 
secular theology but rather is best approached as “a hermeneutic dispo- 
sition and a style of metaphysical vision; and it is not so much a ‘thing’ 
or ‘place’ as a ‘task.’ Elsewhere she calls it “a loose tendency.”5 Ward, 
likewise, distances RO from any kind of formal movement saying, “RO 
has no program, it has no headquarters, it has none of the definitiveness 
of, say, the Yale School.” He continues, “I prefer to call RO a theological 
sensibility, a sensibility shared to a greater or lesser degree with sev- 
eral other contemporary theologians.” Among the theologians whom 
he names are Rowan Williams, Fergus Kerr, Nicolas Lash, Stanley 
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Hauerwas, David Burrell, and Peter Ochs.” Milbank, in turn, associates 
RO with a shared horizon and ethos, “which certainly does not spring 
from the thoughts of one person alone or even three people alone.’ 

The point is that notwithstanding the way RO is capitalized as if 
it were a formal movement with a clear membership and program, RO 
is better understood as radical orthodoxy, lowercase, that is, as a sen- 
sibility. Articulating the nature and political form of that sensibility 
remains the task of this essay. Yet we begin by acknowledging that rad- 
ical orthodoxy names a sensibility rather than a formal movement in 
order to properly place it as an expression of postliberal theology. 


Postliberal Theology 

Postliberal theology is a diverse movement in English-speaking theol- 
ogy? that is most often associated with the work of Hans Frei and George 
Lindbeck and is frequently referred to as the “Yale School,” although 
as time passes and the emphases associated with that school are more 
widely dispersed, tracing postliberal theology becomes less a matter of 
genealogy than discerning family resemblances. What are these family 
resemblances? They are variously summarized”? but all accounts recog- 
nize that postliberal theology draws deeply from the work of Karl Barth 
to resist the correlationist habits of modern theology, yet adds to Barth’s 
fideism a linguistic turn prompted by Wittgenstein. The result is a theo- 
logical vision that eschews construing theology as a symbolic register 
of universal human experience (Lindbeck’s “experiential-expressivist” 
model of theology) in favor of understanding theology and doctrine as 
a kind of grammar or cultural linguistics that is founded on the realis- 
tic narrative of scripture, understood not as a mine of meaning but as 
a plotline, which the church extends by means of its creative/interpre- 
tive performance of that narrative in the world. Central to this theo- 
logical vision is a postcritical redeployment of premodern sources in 
engagement with contemporary insights from philosophy, sociology, 
and literary theory that focus on nonfoundationalist epistemologies, the 
interrelation of language, identity and community, and an ad hoc apol- 
ogetic approach to engaging other discourses and communities. As evi- 
denced by its rejection of correlation, embrace of metanarrative realism, 
understanding of theology as cultural linguistics, program of ressource- 
ment, and insistence on linking the theopolitical task to its ecclesial 
setting, RO reflects its affinity with the postliberal theological family, 
an affinity that is reinforced by its direct engagement with the likes of 
Lindbeck and Frei as well as those associated with the “Yale School,” 
such as Stanley Hauerwas. 
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Hauerwas is of particular significance for positioning RO within 
postliberal theology. Hauerwas brought to this postliberal vision the 
anti-Constantinian sensibilities of the Anabaptist John Howard Yoder 
as well as an interest in the virtue ethic of Thomas Aquinas. Hauerwas’s 
development of postliberalism is significant for the development of RO 
in particular as postliberal political theology for several reasons. First, 
as previously noted, he has been one of the feeders of the radically ortho- 
dox sensibility both through his direct engagement with Milbank and 
by means of several of his students who have contributed to and are 
identified with RO. Second, postliberalism is a significant theological 
development that does not necessarily become political theology. Thus, 
while many theologians have embraced the methodological moves asso- 
ciated with postliberalism, not all have gone on to develop these theo- 
logical insights in an overtly political direction. Moreover, even when 
postliberal methodological moves do take form in an explicitly politi- 
cal theology, the result is not necessarily postpolitical liberalism. For 
example, Ronald Thiemann, widely regarded as a postliberal theologian 
for his narrative and communitarian emphases, articulates a public the- 
ology that is entirely at home in political liberalism. Hauerwas, drawing 
heavily on the work of Alasdair MacIntyre, brings to postliberal theol- 
ogy a political edge that is decidedly postpolitical liberalism. Third, as 
we shall see, Hauerwas’s anti-Constantinian sensibility, along with a 
rejection of violence, is central to some of the political diversity that 
characterizes radical orthodoxy. 

The radically orthodox sensibility incorporates insights garnered 
from other sources as well. Indeed, Milbank has spoken of a kind of 
convergence of postliberal theologies, referring to not only the Yale 
School and Hauerwas but also developments associated with the Irish 
Catholic philosopher William Desmond, certain French and German 
Thomists, the French Catholic phenomenologist Jean-Luc Marion, and 
the nouvelle théologie of Henri de Lubac, Yves Congar, and Hans Urs 
von Balthasar." 

With regard to understanding RO as a postliberal political theology, 
nouvelle théologie is most immediately relevant. Central to the politi- 
cal vision of RO is the overcoming of the nature/grace distinction that 
appears in the late medieval theological tradition and colludes with the 
advent of political liberalism by positing the existence of a pure nature 
that in time becomes the basis for the invention of the “secular.” And 
it is the nouvelle théologie of de Lubac and Balthasar that supplies the 
clearest guidance in this regard, providing as it does a ressourcement, a 
recovery of a patristic and medieval ontological vision that overcomes 
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the distinction and paves the way for a genuinely postliberal political 
theology. 

But what of the neo-orthodoxy of Karl Barth, which is well known 
for resisting secular encroachment on the theological? While influential 
on radical orthodoxy — through the Yale School and Hauerwas as well 
as the British neo-orthodoxy of Donald MacKinnon — Milbank suggests 
Barth is not radical enough. He writes, “Radical Orthodoxy considers 
that Henri de Lubac was a greater theological revolutionary than Karl 
Barth, because in questioning a hierarchical duality of grace and nature 
as discrete stages, he transcended, unlike Barth, the shared background 
assumption of all modern theology. In this way one could say, anachro- 
nistically, that he inaugurated a postmodern theology.” In other words, 
even as Barth resisted the encroachment of the secular and any cul- 
tural mediation of grace, he did not so much overturn the distinction as 
reinforce it. 


BEYOND POLITICAL THEOLOGY 


Modern Christian political theologies are devoted to overcoming the 
dualisms that forestall faith-based political action." The political theol- 
ogies that emerged in the last fifty years are devoted to the premise that 
there is no “pure nature,” and in particular no political sphere that is 
devoid of theological depth and so immune from theological direction. 
To the contrary, human nature, and so every dimension of human life, is 
always already imbued with transcendent depth. Consequently, it is not 
possible to cordon off social and political concerns from more conven- 
tionally theological concerns like salvation and eternal life. 


Nature and Grace, Religion and Politics 
In terms more immediately relevant to political theology, the precipi- 
tating challenge is how to overcome the divide between religion and the 
political that characterizes modern life. What distinguishes RO from the 
dominant political theologies is how the divide between nature and grace 
(or religion and politics) is overcome. As Milbank explains, modern polit- 
ical theologies seek to overcome the separation of nature and grace along 
the lines prepared by Karl Rahner’s Transcendental Thomism (which 
has its Protestant parallels, whether in Bonhoeffer’s dialectical para- 
doxes of secularization or Tillich’s idealism). Transcendental Thomism 
attempted to “naturalize the supernatural.” "+ That is, it sought to over- 
come the divide between nature and grace by interiorizing grace, locating 
the encounter with grace at the margins of each individual’s knowing. 
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In this way, grace becomes a correlate of anthropology or epistemology. 
No longer is grace dispensed by an ecclesiastical hierarchy; instead it is 
accessible to every human subject qua human subject. 

The implications of this naturalizing the supernatural for the devel- 
opment of modern political theology are multiple and momentous. 
First, by being always already imbued with theological depth, the secu- 
lar political realm is valorized as a legitimate sphere of Christian action. 
No longer is the conventionally “spiritual” or “religious” privileged as 
the primary arena for the expression of faith. Second, and perhaps more 
importantly, secular knowledges, especially the social sciences, are val- 
idated as true accounts of reality and social-political processes. Thus 
modern political theology will rely upon the social sciences in a man- 
ner (it is claimed) not unlike prior generations drew from philosophy. 
Third, the secular and secular knowledges are affirmed in a manner 
that shields them from ecclesiastical interference. This is to say, even as 
the secular is infused with transcendent depth, its autonomy from the 
ecclesial is preserved. 

In other words, the dominant currents of political theology over- 
come the cordon sanitaire between theology and political action not 
by abolishing the distinction between nature and grace or religion and 
politics. Rather, they bridge the division by means of correlation. The 
theological is not political. The distinction of planes remains, serv- 
ing to protect the political from the interference and incompetence of 
the church. But the theological has political implications insofar as it 
elevates values and ideals, such as justice, equality, human rights or 
the “preferential option for the poor.” And these values, ideals, and 
options can and should be correlated with insights drawn from secu- 
lar knowledges and the agendas of secular political movements. Recall, 
for example, Segundo’s way of setting forth the contemporary political 
challenge for theology: correlating Christianity with either socialism 
or capitalism. 


Political Theology and Political Liberalism 
What is noteworthy for positioning RO as political theology is that this 
overcoming is not an undoing. The secular is not undone; the domi- 
nant forms of political theology are not postsecular. Instead they effect 
a rapprochement with the Enlightenment and its politics. They are 
self-consciously efforts to complete the promise of modernity and its (lib- 
eral) politics. They embrace the secular, seeking to advance its promise. 

This is evident in several characteristics of contemporary polit- 
ical theology. First, it is seen in political theology’s commitment to 
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what Steve Long calls the analogia libertatis. Modern political theol- 
ogy is founded upon the notion that in the human striving for mod- 
ern freedoms, we gain access to knowledge of God." The quest for 
freedom that characterizes modernity and its politics is endowed with 
transcendent depth. 

Thus public theology, in both its more progressive and neoconser- 
vative wings, is deeply committed to the advance of modern liberty, 
particularly as that freedom has taken shape in North America, with 
its democratic capitalist system of ordered liberty. Likewise, European 
political theology heralds the church as an institution of “critical free- 
dom” that constantly highlights the manifold ways the promised free- 
doms of the Enlightenment remain unfulfilled; a theme picked up by 
their southern cousins, Latin American liberationists, who in particular 
observe that the modern quest for freedom has not yet advanced in the 
economic realm as far as it has in the political. 

As a corollary of the modern advance of freedom, these political the- 
ologies embrace the depoliticization of the church. While they lament 
and seek to overcome the church’s utter spiritualization or privatization, 
they nevertheless laud modernity’s stripping the church of direct polit- 
ical agency. Indeed, the political deprivation of the church is regarded 
as a major component of the advance of freedom in history insofar as it 
is a crucial step in the recognition of the integrity and autonomy of the 
secular. 

But, it is worth emphasizing, the depoliticization of the church is 
not a privatization. The church continues to have an important public 
role to play. The church under the sign of modernity is relegated to an 
indirectly political role as the custodian of values and ideals and per- 
haps a cultural ethos or spirit that should inform, inspire, and animate 
action in the secular political realm amidst secular political options. 
So understood, the political task of political theology is fundamentally 
that of correlating the values and ideals that arise in theological tradi- 
tions, texts, and practices with the analysis of the social sciences for the 
sake of clarifying political options, as Segundo does. 

Insofar as modern political theologies embrace the Enlightenment 
narrative of freedom and configure the political task of theology as 
that of correlating theological values with secular sciences, it should 
be unsurprising that they embrace as well modern secular politics. 
Specifically, they embrace political liberalism and politics as statecraft. 

Political liberalism is the vision of politics that emerges in the wake 
of the collapse of medieval Christendom and its robust sense of a com- 
mon good. With the depoliticization and fracturing of the church, the 
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common good was dispersed as the private goods and interests of indi- 
viduals. Thus political liberalism is a vision of social atomism, of life 
that revolves around autonomous individuals struggling to acquire and 
protect (by means of the assertion of “rights”) the resources necessary 
to pursue their private interests. 

Part and parcel of this politics is statecraft. The modern vision of 
politics as statecraft is a vision of political sovereignty that holds that 
the realm where individuals come together in a polity, a politics, is prop- 
erly overseen by and finds its highest expression in the state. It is the 
investiture of the state with sovereignty over society and, consequently, 
privileging the state as the fulcrum of social and political change. 

The commitment to politics as statecraft is evident in the dominant 
forms of political theology. It is most transparent in public theology, 
which openly celebrates modern Western liberal democracy and whose 
theological politics amount to sustaining while reforming that politics 
either in a conservative or progressive direction, the former tending to 
emphasize the organs of civil society while the latter tend to emphasize 
governmental initiatives.“ The commitment to politics as statecraft is 
not as immediately self-evident in political theology because it has a 
more revolutionary edge. Nevertheless, its vision is embedded in politics 
as statecraft for even as it criticizes the bourgeois theology that priva- 
tizes the church, it does not recognize the church as directly political. 
To the contrary, any assertion that the church is a fully political agent 
that might challenge the state’s hegemony is denounced as a pernicious 
“political religion” from which modernity rightly emancipated us.” 
Likewise, neither does liberation theology depart from politics as state- 
craft, whether that takes the form of the oppressed assuming control of 
the organs of state or of the oppressed influencing the state through civil 
society."® Moreover, a church or theological politics that refuses its apo- 
litical status is denounced as a “politico-religious messianism.””” 


The Counternarrative of Radical Orthodoxy 

As a postliberal political theology, RO narrates the rise of modernity 
and secular politics differently than the dominant strands of political 
theology. As Graham Ward notes, perhaps explaining the prevalence of 
genealogy as political discourse in RO, “The politics of Christian dis- 
cipleship is about first unmasking the theological and metaphysical 
sources of current mythologies and revealing the distortions and perver- 
sions of their current secularized forms.’””° This counternarrative has 
three dimensions: not freedom, but a new master; not autonomy, but an 
iron cage; not peace, but endless war. 
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RO challenges the narration of modernity’s arrival as the advent 
of liberty. This narrative is well known. Secular modernity, with its 
political liberalism and sovereign state, was born as a reaction against 
an oppressive and authoritarian church that was not above unleashing 
great violence to secure and maintain its privilege. Thus modern pol- 
itics emerged in the wake of the “wars of religion,” whose conclusion 
with the Peace of Westphalia established the contours of modern pol- 
itics, where society consists of a collection of individuals who are free 
to pursue their own vision of the good, limited only by their talents and 
the rights of other similarly striving individuals. Society is thus con- 
ceived of as a collection of individuals presided over by a sovereign state 
that maintains the peace between these individuals by securing rights 
through a monopoly on the use of violence. 

The counternarrative of RO asserts that this standard story of 
modernity’s rise is actually a myth that serves the sovereign modern 
state, which did not arrive on the scene as a benign savior to deliver us 
from wars over confessional differences. Rather, as William Cavanaugh 
argues, the wars of religion are more accurately remembered as the 
birth pangs of a modern state struggling to break free of the medieval 
order and subsume all social bodies under its authority.” Furthermore, 
Cavanaugh argues that modern political space is not a space of freedom 
from sacralized authority but rather represents a migration of authority 
from the church to the state. In other words, contrary to the common- 
place narrative, modernity is not a space of liberty but the territory of 
a new lord and master, with a new discipline.” And, we might add, a 
new theology. This is to say that the secular is not theologically neu- 
tral but is theologically invested, with the state now functioning as a 
kind of secular savior enacting political liberalism as a kind of secular 
soteriology.”3 

As previously noted, a concomitant of the modern political soteriol- 
ogy is the depoliticization of the church and subsequent reconfiguration 
of the task of political theology as correlation. Affirming the legitimate 
protest against the hierarchic politics of a church ruled by sacred hiero- 
phants, RO is nevertheless deeply concerned with this depoliticization 
of the church. Indeed, as Graham Ward argues, depoliticization is the 
key issue for political theology because if we cannot act politically, we 
cannot counter the enemies of dehumanization.”4 

Of course, political theology asserts that we can act politically but 
its correlationist politics dilutes the political force of faith. As Milbank 
writes concerning modern political theology, “[I|nsofar as salvation is 
‘religious’, it is formal, transcendental and private; insofar as it is ‘social’ 
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it is secular. What is occluded is the real practical and linguistic con- 
text for salvation, namely the particular society that is the Church.’ 
In other words, modern political theology insists that theology is at best 
only indirectly political, that theology and its correlates, like church, are 
not immediately social and political forms; rather, it is secular knowl- 
edges and secular agents who are recognized as immediately social and 
political. 

This brings us to the second dimension of RO’s counternarrative, 
which associates modernity not with autonomy and freedom but with 
an iron cage. Modern political theology embraces the depoliticization 
of the church in the hope of nurturing human agency, more specifically 
the marginalized and oppressed becoming artisans of their own destiny. 
Yet, RO suggests, a depoliticized church locks us in the iron cage of the 
merely human politics of political liberalism. 

Earlier it was suggested that behind every conception of politics, 
and so of every political theology, there stands an ontology. Thus the 
lock on the iron cage of political liberalism is forged not at the level 
of political choice (i.e., modern individuals freed from an oppressive 
church choosing their own form of government) but of ontology. 

The fateful ontological move is a shift in the late medieval world 
away from a metaphysics of participation in favor of the univocity of 
being. This, Milbank suggests, is “the turning point in the destiny of the 
West.’ How so? The univocity of being provides the metaphysical foun- 
dation for modern secular politics by establishing a dualism of nature 
and grace, which underwrites the separation of religion and politics and 
forges the bars of the iron cage of merely human politics. More specifi- 
cally, univocal being acquires a kind of autonomy and self-subsistence 
that renders theology and transcendence either an intrusion or an over- 
lay. Modern political theology is committed to transcendence, but as 
already suggested, it is also deeply committed to the autonomy of the 
secular; this commitment to autonomy rules out transcendence as a 
(supernatural) intrusion. Therefore transcendence must appear as a kind 
of overlay or supplement along the lines of Transcendental Thomism. 
Milbank describes the vision of transcendence that results: “Either the 
transcending impulse remains essentially individual in character, and 
merely provides motivation and creative energy for social and political 
action which retains its own immanent norms. Or else the social process 
itself is identified as the site of transcendence, of a process of ‘liberation’ 
which is gradually removing restrictions upon the human spirit.”?7 

Put simply, modern political theology is erected upon a univocal 
ontology that precludes human participation in the divine in such a way 
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that we might expect more than political liberalism can deliver. The 
ontology that underwrites the depoliticization of the church strips the 
political of the hope or expectation of anything more than what fallen 
humans can craft either under the inspiration or motivation of transcen- 
dence or as they join the historical process. 

This brings us to the third dimension of RO’s counternarrative. 
The hoped for end of political liberalism is peace. Indeed, the modern 
mythos holds that we already experience that peace insofar as we have 
been released to pursue our private goods under the protection of a sov- 
ereign state guarding our rights. Yet, RO argues, genuine peace cannot 
be the outcome of any politics founded on a univocal ontology. Rather, 
the end of modernity’s march toward freedom is in fact endless con- 
flict.28 For univocal being unleashes an ontological violence that pre- 
cludes the peaceful harmony of differences, if by peace is meant more 
than the absence of open conflict, more than the benign indifference of 
self-satisfied individuals doing their own thing, more than the soft hum 
of cash registers, assembly lines, and a warming globe in the commer- 
cial war that is capitalism.” As political liberalism makes clear, univo- 
cal being, with its discrete individuals, can manage relations only in the 
modes of neglect (indifference), conflict, or conquest. After all, because 
all that is is in the same way (i.e., univocal being), difference and dis- 
tinction can be maintained only by distance. To draw near on behalf of 
a shared or common good, in genuine communion, is to risk the loss of 
difference, of identity. Thus political liberalism is not about sharing in 
the good but about managing the conflict of individual rights and pri- 
vate goods, with unfortunate effect: 


The “modernity” of liberalism has only delivered mass poverty, 
inequality, erosion of freely associating bodies beneath the level of 
the state and ecological dereliction of the earth — and now, with- 
out the compensating threat of communism, it has abolished the 
rights and dignity of the worker, ensured that women are workplace 
as well as domestic and erotic slaves, undermined working-class 
family structure, and finally started to remove the ancient rights of 
the individual which long precede the creed of liberalism itself ... 
and are grounded in the dignity of the person rather than the 
“self-ownership” of autonomous liberal man [sic].3° 


What is needed is a truer liberality, a politics of generosity supported 
by societies united not by contract but by mutual generosity and gift 
exchange. To RO’s political vision of liberality beyond liberalism we 
now turn. 
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ESCHATOLOGY AND ECCLESIALITY 


According to the theological tale that RO tells, to the extent that mod- 
ern political theology embraces political liberalism, its aspirations for a 
sociality of peace and justice cannot be realized. Established on a meta- 
physics of univocity, even theological transcendentalism is unable to 
reconnect the Creation and Creator in such a way to stop the descent of 
secular political life into the violence of perpetual conflict. 

Herein lies the significance of the nouvelle théologie for RO’s artic- 
ulation of a postliberal political theology. Instead of bridging the nature/ 
grace distinction, theologians like de Lubac and Von Balthasar sought 
to dismantle it by means of what Milbank calls “supernaturalizing the 
natural.”3" 

Whereas modern political theology has opted for a transcendental 
vision that locates grace and transcendence in anthropology and spe- 
cifically epistemology, which produces abstract values, options, and 
motivations that must be correlated with secular, political practices, the 
proponents of the nouvelle théologie insisted that grace is encountered 
“in the confrontation with certain historical texts and images which 
have no permanent ‘place’ whatsoever, save in their original occurrence 
as events and their protracted repetition through the force of ecclesial 
allegiance.”3* This is to say, revelation is not first and foremost a mat- 
ter of epistemology, which is but a subset of anthropology. Rather, rev- 
elation is primarily a political category. Grace and transcendence are 
not found unmediated in the interior recesses of the soul but through 
the encounter with very public material objects, persons, and practices. 
Supernaturalizing the natural leads to a genuinely postliberal political 
theology, although Milbank concedes it is not a path that the propo- 
nents of the nouvelle théologie took.3 To RO’s journey down this path 
we now turn. 


Placing Radical Orthodoxy 
Thus far I have indicated some of the ways RO distances itself from 
political theology within the limits of political liberalism. It remains 
to be seen if in resisting political liberalism, RO’s constructive project 
amounts to a medieval restoration or to a genuinely postliberal political 
theology. 

The authors associated with RO reject the charge that their politi- 
cal vision is restorationist. Graham Ward observes without regret that 
“Christendom is over; and with it Christian hegemony.”34 While there is 
diversity (which will be addressed momentarily) among those identified 
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with RO regarding the role of the state and its relation to the church, 
with thinkers like Milbank appearing to be more favorably inclined 
toward Christendom, and while RO unapologetically draws upon the 
theological vision of the premodern church and associates the adjec- 
tive “radical” in RO with this return to roots (radix), RO refuses labels 
such as traditionalist, medieval, or conservative.’ Indeed, as we shall 
see, RO’s return to roots is not uncritical and this criticism includes 
Christendom. 

In rejecting the restorationist charge, RO also rejects the claim 
that it is wholly antimodern. As Milbank, Ward, and Pickstock note, 
because the Enlightenment was at least in part a critique of a deca- 
dent Christianity, it is possible to learn from it.° Indeed, the critique 
of modernity and secularity proffered by RO is first and foremost a cri- 
tique of the church, and specifically theological developments, which 
were the condition of possibility for modernity and political liberal- 
ism. For example, Milbank identifies the clericalism of the late medi- 
eval church, which failed to sufficiently incarnate Christianity in the 
lay orders, along with voluntarist theological trends, as the midwives 
of modernity and liberalism.” Thus the ressourcement RO advocates 
is a critical one, one that does not simply repeat the tradition against 
modernity. As Milbank writes, “[RO] is also a radicalism which regards 
orthodoxy, in theory and practice, as a project always to be completed, 
and certainly not as perfected within pre-modernity.”3* Indeed, he goes 
so far as to suggest that RO seeks to “save modernity,” espousing not 
the premodern but an alternative modernity,” a claim that will be borne 
out momentarily. 

Is RO better placed as postmodern? For many of the theologians 
associated with RO, postmodernity, particularly continental philos- 
ophy, serves as an aid to cultural analysis and critique. In particular, 
postmodern thinkers are deemed helpful in unmasking the illusions of 
secular reason and politics, revealing them to be not the road to free- 
dom but new forms of discipline established on an ontology of violence. 
Positively, postmodernity’s interest in signification, social semiotics, 
and the interaction of difference has given impetus to RO’s theological 
ressourcement, creating an opportunity for a recovery of a participatory 
ontology that enacts the relations of difference as peace. 

Nevertheless, RO is not properly placed as postmodern without 
remainder. At best, RO finds in postmodernity a “momentary ally.’”4° 
For even as postmodernity unmasks the nihilistic heart of modernity, 
it does not know what to do about the void it exposes and so celebrates. 
As such, postmodernity does not transcend but deepens modernity; it 
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is hypermodern.*! According to RO, a consistent postmodernity would 
be postsecular in the sense that it would recognize that Being is not 
self-sustaining, and so requires an analogical understanding of Being, a 
metaphysics of participation. For this reason, Ward suggests, RO is best 
positioned as within and beyond postmodernism.*? 


Eschatology 
At the heart of RO’s postliberal political theology is an analogical world- 
view founded on an ontology of participation. Perhaps the easiest entry 
into this worldview and ontology, as well as the politics RO derives from 
it, is provided by Graham Ward's foundational claim, “A true political 
theology can commence only with eschatology, for eschatology exam- 
ines the God of history, the God in history.... [A] political theology 
begins with the sovereignty of the one God and the operations of that 
sovereignty in and across time.’”43 

Unlike currents of political theology that challenge the status quo 
on the basis of a memory of the past and hope of a future, RO challenges 
the contemporary status quo on the basis of God’s sovereignty in his- 
tory here and now. Furthermore, also unlike much contemporary politi- 
cal theology, RO refuses to locate God in the transcendental margins of 
epistemology. Instead, RO espouses an “operative messianism.”44 Christ 
is with us, in keeping with the insights of the nouvelle théologie, here 
and now through the encounter with particular material texts, prac- 
tices, and people. 

In other words, RO is a politics not of correlation but critical medi- 
ation. The task of political theology is not that of correlating religious 
values with secular politics but of identifying and explicating the 
encounter with grace in the political configurations of material reality. 
Central to this mediation is the recognition that there is no privileged 
site of transcendence distinct from purely immanent or secular sites but 
rather, as Aquinas noted, all of material reality is a vehicle of grace and 
capable of disclosing transcendence. 

This recognition is behind the notion of “suspending the mate- 
rial” that is a hallmark of RO’s theopolitical vision. Whereas modern 
secularity rests upon a univocal ontology that instantiates a dualism 
between nature and grace, the medieval and patristic analogical world- 
view reclaimed by RO embraces an ontology of participation, whereby 
created Being is neither the same as nor utterly different from the being 
of God but rather by grace participates in divinity. The material is in a 
sense “suspended” from transcendence. As a result, whereas modernity 
assumes that the material world is self-sufficient, self-revealing, and 
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self-validating, RO recognizes that the visible, material world is always 
suspended from the infinite and eternal, that the material exists only 
by virtue of sustained participation in the infinite. Accordingly there is 
more to the material than what is visible to the human mind and sub- 
ject to human grasp. 

This returns us to Ward’s emphasis on eschatology. Emphasizing 
eschatology is another way of articulating the “suspension of the mate- 
rial” or the “supernaturalizing the natural.” Ward distinguishes between 
the eschatological remainder, which animates RO, and what is some- 
times called the eschatological reserve or proviso. Whereas a “reserve” 
or “proviso” implies an absence, a lack, or a holding back, which can 
reinforce the nature/grace dualism by suggesting grace is held back in 
reserve leaving a naked or secular time/space and thereby a secular poli- 
tics, the eschatological remainder suggests not an absence but an excess 
or surplus that abolishes the dualism by flooding the world with more 
than human possibilities.4* RO as political theology begins with the 
reenchantment of the world, which is accompanied by a robust sense of 
divinization, deification, or sanctification.” 

What this means is that political possibility is not exhausted by 
the reach of secular reason, even when that reason is transcendentally 
enhanced. Even here and now more than political liberalism is possible. 
And that “more” includes the possibility of genuine peace and commu- 
nion, of the harmonic sociality of difference that is analogically and not 
univocally related.4* 

The question is, how is this analogical vision and participatory 
ontology politically visible? An answer entails turning to what Ward 
calls “ecclesiality.” 


Ecclesiality 
Nothing incites the suspicions of RO’s critics more than the substan- 
tive political claims RO advances for the church. Ward claims that in 
the church God offers us “a new and better politics, a new and bet- 
ter sovereignty.” Such sentiments are echoed with some frequency 
in the RO corpus. “Only the church has the theoretical and practical 
power to challenge the global hegemony of capital and to create a viable 
politico-economic alternative,” writes Milbank, followed by the claim 
that “ecclesia names a new sort of universal polity.’”5" 

Yet as previously noted, RO renounces aspirations for a restored 
Christendom. This is so in part because of the way Christendom is 
imagined under modernity, as a kind of ecclesial statecraft where the 
church either joins or replaces the modern nation-state exercising its 
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monopoly on the use of violence, and RO, as a postliberal political the- 
ology, even as it asserts the political character of the church, rejects 
political liberalism’s construal of political space and political actors, 
including both the state and the church. While there is some divergence 
regarding the character of the state and the use of violence among think- 
ers associated with RO, RO uniformly rejects the modern conception of 
politics as statecraft. Whatever can and should be expected of the state, 
a Christian political imagination should not anoint the state as the pin- 
nacle of social space and the fulcrum of social change.” 

Likewise, RO’s political theology is not a call for an absolutist 
church. Granted RO displays a complex relationship with the notion 
of theocracy. As Cavanaugh writes, “Strictly speaking, the world is a 
theocracy: it is ruled by God.” Ward makes a similar claim when he 
writes, “[T]he kingdom of God is a theocracy and theocratic politics is 
what Christians are about.”s4 Such claims make sense in light of the 
analogical worldview that confesses the material to be suspended from 
transcendence, that confesses there is no secular in the sense of pure 
nature. 

However, the analogical worldview need not result in an absolutist 
church. Indeed, RO decries that in the history of the church, recognition 
of God’s rule has erroneously merged with absolutism and monarchy. 
In fact, theocracy understood as an absolutist church is only possible 
where the problematic dualism of nature and grace has been erected, 
and because RO rejects that dualism, its embrace of theocracy cannot 
be equated with an absolutist church5* Furthermore, RO opposes the 
“simple” space of secular politics with its absolute sovereign center; 
instead, RO advocates for complex space where, in keeping with the 
Catholic political principle of “subsidiarity,” authority is dispersed and 
decentralized.” 

Making sense of a nonabsolutist theocratic politics requires con- 
sideration of Ward’s claim for ecclesiality and the significance that 
Augustine’s vision of the two cities holds in RO’s theopolitical vision. 
Ecclesiality is Ward's term for the complex space of the church, whereby 
the church names not a political entity identifiable by spatially discrete 
boundaries enforced by a sacred hierarchy but is instead “what this 
body of Christians do” in an ever-expansive web of sociality spun by an 
array of intermediate associations and relations.’ 

Ward connects this with Augustine’s account of the two cities, 
describing a “theology of commingling.” Cavanaugh describes the 
commingling this way as well. Augustine offers a complex vision of 
political space that is crossed by multiple, overlapping, and competing 
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authorities, of which the church marks one authority (the love of God) 
while earthly cities mark others.*° Thus the church is not distinguishable 
as a separate and distinct political actor controlling a well-defined space 
in the modern Weberian sense but is characterized by a certain perfor- 
mance (“ecclesiality”) that occurs on a complex political space popu- 
lated by other political agents enacting other performances. 

Of particular significance is the manner in which this vision blurs 
the boundaries of the church. In contradistinction with an absolut- 
ist church, RO’s political ecclesiology acknowledges the porous, fluid 
boundaries of the church. The boundaries are permeable because, in 
keeping with RO’s participatory ontology, the operations of grace are 
not limited to the church. Christianity recognizes that the entire truth 
about reality is dispersed harmoniously amongst the body of Christ and, 
eschatologically, the entire human race and cosmos.“ Furthermore, to 
the extent that the church is neither self-grounding nor self-governing 
it must remain open to receiving the truth. Paradigmatically, Catherine 
Pickstock argues, this reception happens in the Eucharist where the 
church receives its social embodiment from outside. Moreover, 
this openness includes receptivity to outsiders (Matt. 25); indeed, as 
Augustine’s vision of the commingled cities suggests, it is not always 
clear in this time between the times who are insiders and who are out- 
siders. Consequently, a certain provisionality attends the church and 
its claims. After all, it, no less than the world, lives under the promise of 
eschatological remainder that always exceeds appearances. 


Democracy, Socialism, and the State 
The twofold emphasis on eschatology and ecclesiality brings to the 
fore how RO is indeed a post- and not preliberal political theology. 
RO’s commitment to eschatology and ecclesiality amounts to a con- 
sistent supernaturalizing of the natural that gives rise to a democratic 
impulse, simultaneously distancing RO’s political vision from medie- 
val Christendom and justifying the assertion, made previously, that RO 
could be construed as a kind of alternative (postsecular) modernity. 

As Milbank says, the ultimate bias of Christianity is democratic.® 
This is the case because the truth is not closed up in a sacred realm dis- 
tinct from a naked secular realm, nor is it revealed only to enthroned 
sacred hierophants but rather is dispersed. He writes, “[T]he only justi- 
fication for democracy is theological; since the people is potentially the 
ecclesia, and since nature always anticipates grace, truth lies finally dis- 
persed amongst the people (although they need the initial guidance of 
the virtuous) because the Holy Spirit speaks through the voice of all.” 
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This bias for democracy, however, is postliberal and postsecular in 
that it recognizes as well the political necessity of monarchic and aris- 
tocratic dimensions. The monarchical dimension is associated with a 
reassertion of the quest for the shared love that is the common good 
and absolute transcendence. In other words, this democracy is not the 
agonistics of clashing opinions that always gives way, if surreptitiously, 
to power but rather is a form of discerning the truth that is dispersed.” 
The aristocratic dimension pertains to the initial guidance of the vir- 
tuous mentioned in the preceding text, by which is meant the educa- 
tional task. As such, there is in this politics a place for hierarchy, albeit 
a self-canceling one. In contrast with the hierarchies of liberalism that 
are little more than competitions for power, this hierarchy is educative 
and revolves around excellences that can be shared. 

In terms of economics, many figures associated with RO have stated 
an affinity with socialism, albeit a Christian socialism or “socialism by 
grace” that differs in important ways from Marxist socialism, which 
does not escape from the problems of secular reason and political liber- 
alism.® Consistent with the commitment to an ontology of participa- 
tion, this economic vision revolves around a theologic of gift exchange 
that abolishes neither private property nor the market but insists that 
both function in a manner that extends communion and participation 
in the good.” 

Among those most readily identified with RO perhaps the most vis- 
ible point of contention concerns the institution of government or the 
state, although the divergences here are easily misinterpreted and over- 
blown. For instance, it is tempting to approach RO looking for an ahis- 
torical prescriptive theory of the state as such. To extract such a theory, 
however, would be an error. When RO discusses the state, it is always 
the state specifically situated in time and place, and it is never pursuant 
to a theory of (a reified) church and state. Indeed, the reflexive equation 
of “political community” and “the state” is a problematic modern habit 
of mind that RO’s theopolitical vision seeks to break. 

Thus, when RO speaks of the state it is referring to the modern 
nation-state that claims sole sovereignty over political community and 
exercises empty secular power to enforce that sovereignty. The authors 
associated with RO share a desire to “unthink” the necessity of the kind 
of centralized political sovereignty and secular power that the modern 
nation-state embodies," hence the strong claims made for the church 
and ecclesiality as directly and immediately political practice. Thus, it 
is a mistake to distinguish a more anarchist strand in RO over against 
a more Constantinian or Christendom strand. The complex political 
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space for which RO advocates neither denies the benefits of political 
order and political community nor insists that political sovereignty 
reside only in the church. Where a given author may incline in a more 
anarchist or Christendom direction, it is not on behalf of an ahistorical 
theory of church and state but as part and parcel of the attempt to inter- 
rogate and articulate the intersection of vision and deed, principle and 
performance in the present moment.” 

Having said this, Milbank observes that “the British members of 
RO (including myself) are less hostile to the institution of the state 
tout court than are the American ones, even though this is a mat- 
ter of degree.””3 What rests behind this difference is the issue of 
state-sanctioned violence and the difference is less that of nationality 
than of influence. Those associated with RO who are most hostile to the 
modern nation-state are those deeply influenced by the Christological 
pacifism of Stanley Hauerwas. 

Yet here too significant differences can be overblown, thereby 
obscuring the point that this difference is, as Milbank suggests, a mat- 
ter of degree. After all, both Milbank and Ward have penned criticism of 
the nation-state every bit as hostile as anything written by those trained 
by Hauerwas. Furthermore, Milbank’s justification of violence is both 
cautious and limited and in no way an endorsement of the violence 
unleashed in defense of a threatened American hegemony. 


CONCLUSION 


RO is a postliberal political theology. It is postliberal in its theological 
lineage and in its attempt to articulate what political theology looks 
like after the end of the church’s accommodation to Western political 
liberalism. It is neither medieval nor antimodern but an alternative 
modernity in its supernaturalizing of the natural, which acknowledges 
the theological appropriateness of democratic politics. It is a postsecular 
democratic vision insofar as it is a theocratic politics, recognizing that 
humanity finds its beginning and end in a shared love and so seeks a pol- 
itics ordered toward the common good. 

What does RO tell us about the character and task of political the- 
ology in the early twenty-first century? Modernity’s dualism of nature/ 
grace and religion/politics cannot be bridged by means of correlations 
and transcendentalist epistemologies. Rather, political theology must 
proclaim the postsecular, proclaim the dissolution of those dualisms, 
and assist the church in its work of ecclesiality, mediating grace, and 
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strengthening the participation of all in the communion of love that is 
the blessed Trinity from which all is suspended. 
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7 Postcolonial Theology 
SUSAN ABRAHAM 


Reflection on human freedom as a central task of Christian theology 
emphasizes that human freedom is a divine gift to be used in the context 
of human living. Contemporary postcolonial theology similarly asks 
how we can understand the divine gift of freedom in the aftermath of 
modern European colonialism. At an intuitive level “postcolonial free- 
dom” refers to Asian, African, and American political and national inde- 
pendence and liberation from colonial power in the modern era. The 
nation, its cultural particularity, and its struggle to provide a humane 
life to its inhabitants after the colonial authority departs, is postcolonial 
freedom. Postcolonial freedom therefore can be said to be an account of 
liberation from colonialism in postcolonial theology. A very complex 
picture of freedom emerges out of these reflections. One, for a number 
of postcolonial thinkers, the very category “postcolonial” does not bring 
about liberation because it does not decolonize, especially in the way 
that the category is misused in the Western academy. Another issue has 
to do with right-wing nationalist narratives that now oppress minority 
cultural, ethnic, or religious groups in the nation; the “post” of “post- 
colonial” did not decolonize. A third issue is the newly colonizing force 
that contemporary forms of neocolonialism and neoliberal capitalism 
exert on postcolonial nations curbing individual and social freedoms 
in those contexts. No simple definition of postcolonial theology exists; 
freedom in diverse political contexts like South Asia, East Asia, Africa, 
and North and South America, in the aftermath of modern colonialism, 
is visible in complex forms of decolonization. 

Reflection on nation and culture marked the first forms of postco- 
lonial studies. Starting in the mid-1990s, the postcolonial lens, which 
had up until then been limited to secular literary and cultural studies, 
began to show up in Christian theology as a form of political analysis. 
Because the methodology of postcolonial theory was akin to literary 
and cultural analysis, scholars of biblical literature were among the 
first to shape the theological discourse of postcolonial theology. Here, 
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R. S. Sugirtharajah’s contributions are unparalleled.t Sugirtharajah rep- 
resents a critical change of voice because he attempted to bring a unique 
cultural analysis to biblical theology. However, he soon changed such an 
emphasis on cultural identity because he and other postcolonial theo- 
rists realized that writing from a particular cultural perspective had the 
unfortunate effect of affirming a marginal status. “Other” cultural per- 
spectives functioned in a binary? relationship to dominant cultures. In 
fact, it became clear to many that postcolonial theology could not engage 
in simplistic claims of unique knowledge, or what is called epistemic 
privilege based on cultural identity, because these claims were assigned 
to the negative half of the binary. Similarly, Kwok Pui-Lan’s well-known 
Postcolonial Imagination and Feminist Theology; is an initial attempt 
to describe a colonial history together with constructive feminist theo- 
logical proposals. For many contemporary postcolonial thinkers, iden- 
tity claims offer limited gains. Some have even begun to talk about 
going “beyond” postcolonial theory arguing that its many methodologi- 
cal and philosophical strands simply cannot be thought of as a singular 
strategy. Others argue that postcolonial studies have to track the con- 
tinuities and discontinuities between older forms of colonial practices 
and newer ones. A crucial task that contemporary postcolonial stud- 
ies attempt to undertake, therefore, is to limit the use of the binary of 
the “West” and the “Rest” in solely cultural terms without sidelining 
the homogenizing effects of economic globalization. Identities such as 
“Asian,” “black,” and “Latino/a,” are all discursively constructed in a 
system that covertly replicates former colonial relations because these 
identity categories represent the “Rest.” Another way to dismantle the 
binary is to show that simple oppositions and antagonisms of identity 
or cultural difference fail to track the other than oppositional configura- 
tions of modernity and tradition in postcolonial contexts. It is not that 
the “West” is modern and the “postcolonial” is premodern; postcolonial 
contexts (and the West} are instead multiple and complex negotiations 
between contending modernities and traditionalisms. What does free- 
dom and liberation look like in such complex contexts? 

Consequently, this essay presents in two parts, a multifaceted read- 
ing of postcolonial freedom arguing that cultural identity is only one of 
its markers. The first part demonstrates the difficulty of naming “post- 
colonial” through two contrasting analyses, both drawing on Immanuel 
Kant’s notions of freedom, but each making a distinct argument for the 
inclusion of cultural identity. Two political and postcolonial theorists — 
Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak and Pheng Cheah — contribute a dense and 
complex analysis of postcolonial theory’s continuity and discontinuity 
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with Western modernity, dismantling the binary of “West” and “Rest.” 
They do so through a very particular reading of Immanuel Kant and 
his notion of freedom, subjecting it to a deconstructive critique. 
Deconstruction is a hallmark of some forms of postcolonial theory. It is 
a method drawn from Jacques Derrida’s analyses of binaries in language 
and philosophy and dismantles any metaphysics of Self and not-Self by 
arguing that the assumed difference of the two halves is better under- 
stood as différance. 

Next, I present what freedom, liberation, and autonomy might 
mean for critical and constructive political theology in Musa Dube’s 
Southern African postcolonial feminism and Andrea Smith’s postco- 
lonial Native American Evangelical feminism. Exploring the concept 
of freedom in these diverse thinkers identifies the many concerns of 
postcolonial politics: the legacy of modern colonialism, the emergence 
of the nation-state, and the effect of globalization and neoliberal capital- 
ism on nations and its inhabitants. 


RHETORICAL FREEDOM 


For Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, postcolonial theory is caught in a bind 
because it has to speak of freedom and its allied concept autonomy 
from inside Western modernity’s metaphysics of Self and not-Self.t The 
very title of her book A Critique of Postcolonial Reason alerts us to 
her unease with the idea of “postcolonial” even though she is imme- 
diately identified as one of the most prolific and important voices in 
postcolonial studies. Spivak is, by her own admission, a deconstructive 
feminist Marxist and resists any ontology of the postcolonial, that is, 
a postcolonial metaphysics of “Self” and “Other.” This does not mean 
that she is resistant to the idea of the postcolonial Subject, but that she 
is resistant to a postcolonial metaphysics that is a binary relationship to 
Western ontology. Her work, which is also influenced in a major way by 
Jacques Derrida, argues that the notion of Subject has to be discursively 
presented; the postcolonial Subject is visible as différance. Freedom 
then has to be recast as resistance to forms of neocolonial imperialism, a 
decolonizing move. Decolonizing freedom in such a view is to resist the 
replication of the “West” and the “Rest” and an opening up of the meta- 
physics of “Self” and “Other.” 

Spivak’s method in critiquing postcolonial reason is that of 
deconstruction, or a form of postcolonial hermeneutics that attempts 
to decolonize knowledge systems including academic disciplines 
such as philosophy and history. As Spivak asserts, a deconstructive 
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reading is “unaccusing, attentive, and situationally productive through 
dismantling”s and reads Kant not to simplistically overturn Kant or 
replace his Western and modern notion of freedom with a differently 
culturally grounded idea of freedom. Why would a South Asian post- 
colonial theorist read Kant? Spivak argues that contemporary forms 
of critique like postcolonial theory are too “thoroughly determined 
by Kant, Hegel and Marx’ to reject these Western thinkers as sim- 
ple imperialists. Because there is continuity between Enlightenment 
notions of freedom and autonomy, postcolonial theory cannot simplisti- 
cally reject the Western philosophical tradition. Neither can it avoid the 
discontinuities: “I concentrate more on mainstream texts even as I try 
to probe what subaltern is strategically excluded from organized resis- 
tance.” It is the legacy of exclusion that Spivak probes in the project of 
the Enlightenment. The missing subaltern, or, as Spivak emphasizes, 
the “gendered subaltern” is the excluded and silent figure in the mas- 
ter texts of European philosophy. Spivak and other postcolonial think- 
ers employ specialized vocabulary to signal the complexity of identity. 
Here, the term gendered subaltern challenges the idea that simpler 
terms such as colonized native woman grasp the complex history of 
colonization, exclusion from the after colonial projects, and continuing 
subjugation under neocolonial practices. 

Nevertheless, Spivak is less interested in pointing out Kant’s obvious 
class, race, and gender privilege through which he develops his idea of 
“transcendental” freedom. Western philosophers such as Kant also have 
used specialized vocabulary. The term transcendental, peculiar to Kant, 
refers to the necessary preconditions that exist in order for thought to be 
possible. While Kant does admit for the presence of transcendental free- 
dom in all people, his argument also rhetorically enacts a “foreclosure.” 
Spivak is not interested in castigating Kant for being a Western white 
male. To do so would only create a “reversal” of the Kantian model, 
reinforcing the binary of colonial oppressor and postcolonial victim. She 
provides an analogical reading rather than a historical reading of Kant’s 
presentation of freedom and the role of the “native” in that presentation 
to show how Kant’s notion of the autonomous subject is anchored by the 
native’s lack of autonomy. Consequently, she argues that the great mod- 
ern conceptualizations of freedom rhetorically performed the violence 
of “foreclosure” of the native subject. Foreclosure, a term borrowed from 
Lacanian psychoanalysis is the “rejection of an affect.”* Here the native 
subject is not erased or ignored, but spoken of in a way that creates an 
affective response of rejection and disgust. Such an affective response 
to people who are “different” than the European subject becomes the 
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site of postcolonial political and ethical responsibility. Investigating the 
Kantian aesthetic for its affective foreclosures is Spivak’s deconstruc- 
tion in action: affect is what makes différance clear. An emphasis on 
social, cultural, or racial difference instantiates binary thinking and is 
dependent on a metaphysics of Self and not-Self. As a feminist political 
thinker, Spivak emphasizes that the “typecase” or prime example of 
the foreclosed native is the poorest woman of the South, the gendered 
subaltern, and it is this (disgusting) figure of différance that haunts post- 
colonial studies. 

Another perspective on affect as the site of postcolonial ethics and 
responsibility is evident in her analysis of how the category “culture” 
is understood by Kant. Arguing that in The Critique of Judgment “cul- 
ture” is a rational faculty — a receptivity to the Sublime and a natural 
possibility of the “programming of determinate humanity”? — Spivak 
notes that even as Kant emphasizes that judgment is programmed in 
nature, there is a resulting subtle argument to exclude those who are 
“naturally alien” to culture. Thus, it is primarily cultivated and edu- 
cated men who are able to make rational judgments or respond to the 
Sublime. The Sublime does not come to some people. Moral ideas are 
developed in the crucible of culture even though the receptivity to ideas 
and moral feeling are available to all human beings. But the uncultured 
man, or in Kant’s words, “the raw man,” in the absence of the develop- 
ment of moral feeling or ideas, simply experiences the sublime as “ter- 
rible.” Many thinkers have pointed out" that for Kant, the term raw has 
generally meant “uneducated.” The uneducated, of course, are children, 
the poor, women, and native others. The adjective raw signals an affec- 
tive response. In this nuanced criticism of Kant, Spivak’s point is not 
that he performs exclusions of the native informant through a simplis- 
tic erasure but rather that Kant uses the native informant negatively in 
relation to his ideal, “cultured” man, a binary construction through the 
foreclosing mechanism of affect. The foreclosing of the native in this 
manner has not been studied by Kant scholars because the effect of fore- 
closing trickles down the system continuing the systemic foreclosing. 

Instead of an accusing reading of Kant, however, Spivak’s decon- 
structive reading exposes a productive tension in the European canon 
that challenges the notion of freedom as instrumental reason. Spivak 
therefore shines a laser beam on Kant’s invocation of the “natural 
man ... the New Hollanders or the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego.” 
Here, argues Spivak, the raw man of the Analytic of the Sublime is 
named as a “casual object of thought,” not a paradigmatic example. He 
is “not only not the subject as such; he also does not quite make it as 
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an example of the thing or its species as natural product.” Why does 
Kant refer to these “geopolitically differentiated” people? The relega- 
tion of the aboriginal to the natural reveals for Spivak that the aborig- 
inal “cannot be the subject of speech or judgment in the world of the 
Critique” even as the aboriginal is “the representative example” of 
the kind of determinant judgment that Kant’s reflective judgment cor- 
rects.'4 This is the foreclosure, the legible trace of the native informant 
whose self-determination or freedom has no part to play in the late eigh- 
teenth century’s philosophical notions of freedom, including Kant’s. 
The deconstructive move therefore discerns both the limits Kant places 
on the modern notion of freedom through the category of culture, but 
also deconstructs his racial anthropology that undergirds his philosoph- 
ical project. It also hints at the impossibility of using Kant to develop 
decolonizing discourses on freedom in its relation to culture. 

While it is true that the foreclosed native informant, on whom is 
built a “relationship without a relationship,” inserts an interruption 
into Kantian universalism, Spivak’s criticism is not merely the criticism 
of classism, racism, or sexism. As she writes: “Quite apart from Kant’s 
expressed opinion on race and colonization, I am noting here the myste- 
rious working of the savage and the named savage in the central text on 
the subject’s access to the rational will and its consolidation as the tran- 
scendental subject.”s What makes Kant problematic for postcolonial 
theory is that the key idea of rational will in Kant rests on the figure of 
the “savage.” Any postcolonial analysis that celebrates its “marginal” 
status is simply mimicking that original Kantian assessment. 

For postcolonial theology, what is important is not whether or 
not Spivak is a secular thinker or even what Kant says about religion. 
What is important is to track how postcolonial studies, in mimicking 
the original Kantian foreclosure of the native subject performs com- 
plicity. When postcolonial studies or postcolonial theology are solely 
concerned with contemporary identity, or speak about colonialism as 
if it were securely in the past, they reproduce neocolonial foreclosures. 
Postcolonial theology, therefore, has to exert great reflexivity on how it 
is complicit with neocolonial knowledge. Spivak’s rhetorical strategy 
alerts us to the notion that theology is a discourse, shot through with 
rhetorical power plays between different groups that become ever more 
invisible in a globalized political economy. Freedom, one of theology’s 
central concerns, cannot be simplistically presented as a constitutive 
feature of postcolonial cultural identity. Instead, as Spivak suggests, it 
is to be tracked in the manner that subject positions come into view 
in discursive contexts that lead to contemporary forms of imperialism. 
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HAUNTING FREEDOM 


A form of postcolonial discursive freedom is nationalism, which often 
enacts new violences against minoritized groups within the new nation. 
Often postcolonial analyses while disparaging Western Enlightenment 
dismiss nationalism as a form of complicity with European colonial- 
ism. As we saw in the preceding text, Spivak would argue that nation- 
alist discourses perform complicitous violence of foreclosing the 
gendered subaltern. But she would also disagree that nationalism is 
simplistically a form of cultural essentialism. Postcolonial studies 
need not jettison nationalist discourses if they also engage in critiques 
of continuing imperialism. Such a view is to be seen in the postcolonial 
assessment of Kant’s notion of freedom by Pheng Cheah, a Vietnamese 
American scholar of rhetoric, who tracks the “organismic” nature of 
freedom in German eighteenth-century philosophy and its association 
with “revolutionary postcolonial nationalism.”’ Organismic vitalism 
is a Kantian and German idealist concept that understands individuals 
and groups as interrelated wholes. As a metaphor for the organic body 
and life, it remains critical to nationalist discourses. Kant remains 
important for Cheah too because other parts of Kant’s thought, such as 
the core belief in the right of all people to possess human freedom in 
historical contexts, remain important for postcolonial contexts. Kant 
also argued that human beings were “citizens of the world,” a cos- 
mopolitan view that Cheah finds useful. Cheah’s critique explicitly 
takes on global capitalism and financialization, which he terms the 
“haunting of capitalism.” Here, like Spivak, Cheah draws on Derrida, 
particularly, Derrida’s work entitled Specters of Marx,” where the 
specter is the figure of deconstruction. Whereas Spivak wants to talk 
about the Southern Women, or, the “gendered subaltern,” to critique 
imperialism, Cheah creatively draws on Derrida’s specter to point out 
the limitations of the organismic metaphor for nation and the actual- 
ization of the nation-state. To draw the distinction between nation and 
nation-state, Cheah makes use of the specter, arguing that the specter as 
a figure of death, contamination, and undecidability and as a reminder 
of the impossibility of a pure and definitive being, is a more “apposite 
figure for freedom today.”!8 Thus, nationalist myths of homogeneity 
and pure stories of origin are challenged by the specter’s presence that 
signals historical heterogeneity in nation contexts as result of colonial- 
ism, genocide, war, and commerce. 

Cheah’s writing is dense and difficult and he uses a number of tech- 
nical terms that scholars of philosophy use. His explicit stance is that 
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the organismic foundation for freedom is inadequate for postcolonial 
contexts even though, as the basis of ontopology (a term that combines 
ontology and politics), it has provided foundational ways to narrate iden- 
tity, nation, race, and ethnicities. That is, nationalist narratives present 
culture as the organic outcome of “nation.” Ontopologies presume that 
there is an ontological and organic basis to any assertion of identity and 
freedom. Cheah argues instead that the actualizing of freedom is what 
postcolonial studies ought to focus on because such a “vitalist ontol- 
ogy” falsely opposes metaphors of life (nation, native, natality) to death 
metaphors. In other words, Cheah is critical of the metaphysics of pres- 
ence that undergirds vitalist ontologies. The opposition of life and death 
metaphors are clear in the manner that some forms of postcolonial 
studies present freedom as the teleology of decolonization. Freedom and 
decolonization are not sequential; freedom instead is a constant open- 
ness to past, present, and future time. Here, acknowledging the specter 
would permit a more creative way to think of nation as a form of resis- 
tance to the ravages and excesses of global financialization. 

Many nationalist narratives depend on organismic vitalist argu- 
ments that sequence time progressively.” One reason why organis- 
mic vitalism is so attractive to nationalists and postcolonial thought 
is that it presupposes that freedom is the overcoming of finitude and 
existential limitation. Such a “purposive endeavor” is inspiring espe- 
cially in its contrast to nature, which does not demonstrate such purpo- 
siveness. Purpose presumes rationality, a quality of human beings that 
the Enlightenment in Western modernity highly valued. In a manner 
of speaking, nature is arational: cause and effect are not purposeful. 
Purposiveness belongs to human beings who stand outside the natu- 
ral and causal order, a feature of Kant’s philosophy. Cheah admits that 
even as Kant thus makes a good argument for the possibility of freedom, 
his argument for its actualization creates a problem. That is, precisely 
because Kant makes a clear distinction between the world of nature 
and the world of human beings — the sensible world and the intelligible 
world — it is not clear how freedom is manifested in the sensible world 
if purposive freedom cannot exist in it. Another way to ask the question 
is, can freedom be objectively real? 

To make that argument, Cheah argues that organic life is invaded 
by heteronomy,?° made clear in the manner that physis (organic) and 
techne (artifice) operate in Kant’s scheme. This point reveals Cheah’s 
discontinuity from Kant. For Kant, autonomy, or freedom cannot be 
contaminated by heteronomous elements. For Cheah, the contamina- 
tion of organic autonomy by heteronomous elements is unavoidable. 
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Thus, while it is true that the objective reality of freedom is to be found 
in nature, it does not account for a “postcolonial” narrative of freedom. 
Organic life, for example, is invaded by human techne (human making 
or doing) because nature in Kant’s argument is only an instrument of 
practical reason and subordinate to human practical reason. Cheah’s 
argument is that even as Kant presents the view that “culture” is the 
rational medium through which human beings incarnate freedom, the 
particularity of culture cannot be explained solely through the organic 
metaphor. Techne creeps back in, that is, Kant seems to be asserting 
that we can only understand organismic causality as an act of the will. 
Furthermore, he points out, even as Kant seems to be foregrounding the 
projection of human purposiveness onto nature, there are also a number 
of instances where Kant seems to concede that it is nature that prods 
and prompts us to experience, without developing the auto-causality of 
nature. Cheah is unwilling to sideline nature’s role in human freedom. 
It is not that Kant wants to deliberately efface the impulse of nature he 
argues, but that Kant seems to prefer to conceptualize the impulse of 
nature in epistemological terms. Hence Kant anthropomorphizes the 
impulse and limits it to the workings of human beings. Cheah in con- 
trast argues that nature’s impulse is more than the human - it is in 
inhuman (in a manner of speaking). It possesses a radical alterity that 
cannot be limited as human thought. Human techne, that is human 
making and doing, may be prompted by nature as Kant says, but free- 
dom’s heteronomy guarantees that human techne of actualizing free- 
dom is not a result of just human causality. Nature and its otherness 
play a very important role in actualizing human freedom. Opposing 
physis and techne, as many postcolonial analyses unwittingly do,” leads 
to the false dichotomy of life versus death. The oppositional metaphors 
can be seen as the difference between nation-people and nation-state. 
A postcolonial view of freedom is best grasped in a deconstruction of 
the opposites of organic body and alien state and between life and death. 

Postcolonial studies that dismiss nation-state are only conceiving 
of the nation-state in terms of death metaphors. Cheah argues instead 
that nation-people and nation-state both are contaminated by life-in- 
death. “Postcolonial” in view of the heteronomy of freedom depends 
not just on life metaphors, but also on death metaphors, because “a dis- 
course on death necessarily involves a rhetoric of borders.’”? Freedom is 
not birthed simply as a reaction to oppressive contexts; the argument for 
freedom from oppression can backfire by reinforcing the victim status 
of colonized cultures. Nor is freedom a feature of modernity. Instead, 
argues Cheah, Kant’s model of transcendental freedom for the nation 
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fails insofar as it does not chart the excess of nature. Such an excess to 
nature confounds the Kantian assertion that it is modernity that con- 
fers freedom. The Eurocentricism of many nationalist discourses that 
bespeaks the nation-state as the pinnacle of modern achievement is dis- 
mantled in such a reading. Cheah makes room for the possibility of 
other than Western modernity framing the claims of nation-people and 
nation-states. 

Nature’s spectral basis for postcolonial freedom intensifies postco- 
lonial narratives of freedom by emphasizing that ethics and responsi- 
bility is more than the individual self’s (or, by extension, the nation’s) 
autonomous will in the present modern moment. His complex argu- 
ment therefore overturns nativist nationalist narratives what are unable 
to engage a simultaneous critique of imperialism. Freedom is basic to 
human beings, precisely because it encompasses more than their will. 
Like Spivak, what Cheah wants to do is to move the discourse of post- 
colonialism away from “a fixation on the crisis of culture” to the cry 
for freedom that is more than the colonial relation or even its resis- 
tance. In so doing he attempts to move freedom beyond its ideological 
and presentist construction by nationalist elements. Further, Cheah is 
able to show that the survival of the nation-people is also influenced 
by the presence of global capital; the one haunting the other. Unlike 
Spivak, whose archival emphasis is South Asian literature, Cheah’s use 
of Javanese author Pramodeya Ananta Toer, who writes in Malay, and 
Ngigi wa Thiong'o, who writes in English and Gikuyu, demonstrates 
the heterogeneous nature of postcolonial thought. Instead of a homoge- 
nous understanding of postcolonialism as an analysis of a crisis of cul- 
ture, Cheah explicitly moves to an analysis of freedom in culture as it 
arises in the complex negotiations of nation-people and nation-state. 

In what follows, I have chosen two examples of postcolonial theo- 
logical accounts of negotiation as examples that make clear the com- 
plex moves necessary for postcolonial theology to dismantle cultural, 
political, and historical binaries. As we shall also see, the disciplinary 
and methodological plurality demonstrated by the two examples reveals 
that it is impossible to name “postcolonial” as one half of the binary 
colonial/postcolonial. 


BIBLICAL RHETORICS OF FREEDOM 


The rhetorical context of biblical literature is the backdrop against which 
Musa Dube presents her Postcolonial Feminist Interpretation of the 
Bible.” In a twofold move of critical literary analysis, Dube attempts to 
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mine the biblical tradition, encompassing both the narrative within the 
Bible as well as its reception, for ways in which the Bible has been used 
both to empower colonization and to overcome colonialism. She argues 
that colonialism circulates through the “reproduction of recognizable 
literary-rhetorical constructions” to justify colonialist agendas,” mean- 
ing that colonialism (and resistance to colonialism) is best discerned 
through a literary-rhetorical method. The intent to explore the rhetor- 
ical constructions of sacred texts reflects the methodological emphasis 
similar to Spivak’s rereading of the Kantian text. While Dube and Spivak 
represent dichotomous stances in their choices of texts and theologi- 
cal emphasis, a parallel reading of the methods of each author permits 
a view of the complex strategies of decolonization being attempted in 
the academic context. First, both present a constructive rereading of the 
canon, whether philosophical or theological. Neither is committed to a 
simplistic dismissal of influential texts that have considerable impact 
on political thought today. Second, both are committed to the central 
problem that gendered identities represent in colonial and postcolonial 
politics and thus committed to postcolonial subjectivity in différance. 
Freedom in both is wrought through the method of deconstruction by 
examining the rhetorical contexts of influential texts. Finally, both are 
committed to dismantling binary logics in charting a critical complicity 
between colonizer and colonized. 

Dube accomplishes her decolonial strategy by pointing to the 
ambivalence of biblical texts. The ambivalence of texts, even as they 
make normative claims, is captured in Dube’s reading of the book of 
Exodus. The narrative world of the text, its ideological apparatus, and 
the history of the text in the present world form its rhetorical back- 
ground. Here, even as Exodus begins with the mighty works of God in 
saving and liberating the Israelites from Pharaoh’s slavery, it also chron- 
icles how easily history’s victims become its oppressors. In other words, 
Spivak’s caution that the new postcolonial migrant not perform the 
failed strategy of the reversal is upheld in Dube’s constructive reading. 
Dube points out that the text presents such an insight: “victimized los- 
ers” become “victimized winners” when the exodus of the Israelites 
leads them to lands already inhabited by “the Canaanites, the Hittites, 
the Amorites, the Perizzites, the Hivites and the Jebusites.’”” Thus, an 
antiimperial narrative in which God liberates the people from Egypt’s 
Pharaoh, now becomes a colonizing rationale. Liberation and freedom 
have different meanings here. The liberating formula of “Let my people 
go” is also juxtaposed with the promise “I will bring you up out of the 
misery of Egypt, to the land of the Canaanites.” Why does God not care 
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about the Canaanites? It is this ambivalence that is captured by Dube’s 
postcolonial rhetorical analysis. 

The theological legitimation of the biblical text’s insistence that it 
is God who commands the liberation of the people is also clearly the 
legitimation of the enslavement of others importantly, in Dube’s read- 
ing, for the colonial takeover of land. Dube’s deconstructive instinct 
leads her to point out the binary arrangements that postcolonial theory 
has identified as the colonial schema — identities constructed as dualis- 
tic opposites — operating in the biblical text. Critically for Dube, anti- 
imperial and colonizing narratives rest on the debasement of women. 
The overvaluation of motherhood in the book of Genesis, for example, 
has to do with the promise of God to increase the numbers of Israelites. 
Here, patriarchy serves imperialism. Dube argues that it is important 
to maintain a distinction between patriarchy and imperialism because 
the biblical promise is really to be understood as a “male game.’* 
Nevertheless, women are not absent from this game; they are also its 
“active participants as fellow travelers, revolutionists, sellouts, bene- 
factors and victims.” In the book of Exodus, the identities of Israelite 
women under colonialism change as they become the beneficiaries of 
colonialism. During the transition, gender roles are somewhat obscured 
as women are conscripted in the battle for conquest. However, as soon 
as the colonizing project is launched, gender roles for women return 
with a vengeance. Thus, their position is ambivalent. On the one hand, 
they are repositories of impurity that can jeopardize male power and, on 
the other hand, repositories of purity for the nation as a whole. Yet, as 
Dube points out, colonizing women who are able to share in the victo- 
ries of colonizing men are not oppressed in the same way as colonized 
women. Dube’s analysis alerts us to the theological discursive context 
in which such ambivalences towards women circulate. 

In her critical literary analysis of biblical texts, Dube maintains that 
biblical texts create and sustain such ambivalences. Biblical texts there- 
fore, have to be read with reference to the imperial contexts in which 
they functioned and continue to function ambivalently. Thus, any read- 
ing of a scriptural text also must acknowledge the rhetorical context of 
collaboration and complicity between the text and its historical and con- 
temporary colonizers, the goal of decolonization. Decolonizing readers 
such as African feminists, also called Semoya Readers,” are part of the 
African Independent Churches that arose as a protest movement against 
white-male-only or male-only leadership. In these churches, liberation 
was Cast as a wider struggle against colonialism, capitalism, racism, and 
cultural proscriptions of women’s roles. The name Dikereke tsa Semoya 
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or, Churches of the Spirit, draw on pneumatology and understand the 
Spirit or Moya as central to its ecclesial theology. Women have leader- 
ship roles in these churches and seek theological legitimation for their 
calling from the Spirit of God. Even such a pneumatological basis for 
women’s leadership in churches is often received with hostility, leading 
the women to challenge biblically based arguments against such lead- 
ership. Dube writes: 


The Spirit that reveals and gives one a vocation and power operates 
with a significant independence from the written word. This point 
was outlined by Bishop Virginia Lucas when asked, “Why are you a 
female church leader when the Bible seems to suggest otherwise?” 
She responded, “I have been asked this question several times before. 
I always tell people that when God spoke to me through the Sprit, 
God never opened the Bible to me. Instead, God’s Spirit told me to 
begin a church and heal God’s people, which is what I am doing.” 


Thus, feminist postcolonial African theologians engage multi- 
ple fronts: domestic patriarchy not identical but similar to colonial or 
imperial oppression; the persuasive apparatuses of cultural and tex- 
tual products of patriarchy and imperialism; the creative resistances to 
these that arise in the humane visions of women resisting both forms 
of oppression; and, finally, the realization that women labor under mul- 
tiple oppressions in the colonial and postcolonial contexts3' The net 
result of such a multipronged engagement with the multiple oppres- 
sions of domestic and global tyrannies leads African postcolonial femi- 
nist theologians to envision a goal of liberating interdependence in view 
of the “interdependence of males and females, Two-Thirds World and 
One-Third World economic/political systems, black and white races, 
Christian and non-Christian cultures, the past and present and so on.” 
Freedom in this context is interdependence and interliberation, through 
a method of rhetorically “twinning biblical stories with indigenous 
stories.”33 


SPECTRAL DEMOCRATIC VISIONS 


Andrea Smith’s ethnographic presentation of Native American nego- 
tiations with U.S. nationalisms exemplifies what Pheng Cheah calls 
a “spectral nationalism.” Smith is one of the more astute and crea- 
tive scholars of religion and anthropology and is currently an asso- 
ciate professor in the Department of Media and Cultural Studies at the 
University of California, Riverside. Her book Native Americans and the 
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Christian Right*+ presents an example of the haunting of the nation’s 
freedom. Freedom in the context of contemporary native resistance is 
also freedom from restrictive forms of recognition circulating in the pub- 
lic sphere and a freedom from the cultural and political amnesia of the 
U.S. nation-state’s emergence. That is, “American” modernity obscures 
a colonial tradition of genocide and mass killing in the name of progress. 
Concomitantly, Smith issues a ringing challenge to progressive “Left” 
critical theory, which is unable to account for the complex negotiations 
between religion and politics evident in the activism of Evangelical 
Christianity and Native Americans. That is, Smith is arguing that iden- 
tity politics which pits (good) Native Americans against (bad) Evangelical 
Christian nationalist accounts cannot reveal the ways in which Native 
Americans may negotiate with U.S. nationalist ideology. Like Cheah, 
her argument is that the nation-people and its identity are critical to 
refashioning the nation-state, particularly by challenging global eco- 
nomic systems that prefer to mark Native American resistance as sim- 
plistic “cultural politics.’35 Even Native American feminism issues a 
challenge to any presumption that feminism is “modern” and pitted 
against “tradition.” As she argues, “what is remembered as traditional 
is political.’”3° Instead, Native American feminism should be seen as a 
form of “traditioning.” That is, it is traditional for native peoples to be 
responsive to changing contexts. Feminist Native Americans therefore 
can and do ally with Evangelical Christian groups because neither group 
is homogenous. Further, both groups are influenced by arguments for 
gender egalitarianism. 

The assumption that native peoples are only invested in minor- 
ity cultural particularity over and against majority WASP (White, 
Anglo-Saxon, Protestant) culture obscures the political and theoretical 
contributions of native scholar activists and complex negotiations made 
in cultural and political venues. The problem here is who defines whom 
as an “agent of political change”37 and what exactly connotes such activ- 
ity. A critical notion illuminating her method is “ontopraxy,” which is 
based both in an alternative view of freedom and agency giving rise to 
alternative views of coalition building.: She defines ontopraxy as incor- 
porating relationality and praxis, revealing the complex negotiations of 
culture and politics. Smith, like Spivak, in asking the question of the 
agent of political change reiterates a question that Spivak, drawing on 
Ngigi wa Thiong’o’s “Who decolonizes and how?” has often volleyed 
at forms of postcolonial theory. Like Cheah, Smith is invested in the 
heterogeneity of political negotiations and how the specter of global 
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financialization functions to distinguish the particularity of native 
peoples in their strategies of resistance. 

Not only is the cultural difference of native peoples centered in 
her work, it is the centering of native women’s activist scholarship 
(ontopraxy) that textures her constructive proposal to think beyond 
the multicultural nation-state. Smith asserts: “It becomes clear that 
native feminisms do not just intervene in the sexism of native orga- 
nizing or the racism and colonialism in feminist movements, they 
also challenge the framework of liberation itself by recasting how we 
understand nation, sovereignty, and nationalist struggle.” Like Cheah, 
she deplores the sidelining of terms such as nation and sovereignty in 
postcolonial cultural studies. The site of a double haunting now, the 
United States’ claims to nationalism and sovereignty ignore the geno- 
cide and erasure of women activists seeking to provide alternatives to 
nation-state rhetoric. 

These original critical visions of nation provide a different frame for 
freedom. Sovereignty, a contentious term in Native American politics, 
is disarticulated in native women’s writing. By disarticulation, Smith 
means that the notions of “nation” and “sovereignty” are unyoked from 
their nationalist associations and rearticulated in view of a political and 
emancipatory purpose on behalf of those forgotten in nationalist narra- 
tives. Quoting Ingrid Washinawatok from the Menominee nation: “Our 
spirituality and our responsibilities define our duties. We understand 
the concept of sovereignty as woven through a fabric that encompasses 
our spirituality and responsibility. This is a cyclical view of sover- 
eignty, incorporating it into our traditional philosophy and view of our 
responsibilities. There it differs greatly from the concept of western 
sovereignty which is based on absolute power. For us, absolute power 
is in the Creator and the natural order of all living things; not only 
in human beings.... Our sovereignty is related to our connections to 
the earth and is inherent.”4° Here, autonomy, freedom, and sovereignty 
are disarticulated from their Euro-American strangleholds of control 
and dominance to one of interresponsibility and interrelationship with 
the land and its creatures. Significantly, a spiritual foundation bears up 
native visions of sovereignty. Native women activists see spirituality as 
“inextricably linked” to their political work. Sovereignty is a political 
and spiritual vision: “it is the dream of living outside the constraints of 
both US colonialism and multinational capitalism.’“* Such a vision of 
nation challenges right-wing views of “nation.” Race and gender play a 
significant role in the rethinking of nationalist projects. As Cheah had 
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warned, liberation visions of freedom in postcolonial contexts are not 
simplistically married to idealist notions of freedom. Smith provides 
subtle examples of how race and feminist politics in the nation ally in 
ways that perform deconstructions of “autonomy” and “freedom,” “tra- 
dition,” and “modernity.” 

A spectral différance haunts such negotiations. Quoting Dorinne 
Kondo: “ ‘Even when colonized peoples imitate the colonizer, the mime- 
sis is never complete, for the specter of the ‘not quite, not white’ haunts 
the colonizer, a dis-ease that always contains an implicit threat to the 
colonizer’s hegemony.’ ... The very act of mimesis challenges the heg- 
emonic rules of the colonizers. And on the other hand, oppositional 
practices are never free of reinscribing that which they contest.” Thus 
Native Charismatics can be understood to perform whiteness even as 
they resist it. So, even as the evangelical Christian Right in the United 
States seem to disavow their own social embeddedness and ignore their 
white and cultural privilege, the politics of inclusion that leads native 
evangelicals into the conversation is reshaping that very conversation by 
calling attention to negotiations between the two groups. Thus, native 
evangelical Christianity is now developing theologies of mission that, 
“on the one hand, seem to be mimicking their oppressors by attempt- 
ing to join the missionizing project, on the other, the attempt to begin 
missionizing is also a strategy to stop white Christians from continuing 
their mission work in Native communities.” Supporting the rights of 
native peoples and their sovereignty includes the right of native peoples 
to be Christian in their particularity. Such particularity includes stra- 
tegic alliance with groups such as the Promise Keepers to allow for a 
“broader impact on the politics of race in evangelical communities than 
they might otherwise have.” 

Native American arguments for sovereignty echo Cheah’s assertion 
that contemporary postcolonial studies ought not to jettison terms such 
as sovereignty and nation. Coalitional politics like the alliance with 
the Promise Keepers provide alternate visions for American democracy 
by presenting native visions of freedom as strategic alliance, enabled 
by a traditional emphasis on right relation and response to context. 
Sovereignty and nation, for coalitional politics, means going beyond the 
nation-state. Founding narratives for the nation-state perform the “colo- 
nizing trick” of forgetting the genocide that underwrote the nation-state. 
Because the nation-state of the United States could not have come into 
existence without the genocide of native peoples, we should theorize 
U.S. democracy as if Native American genocide was foundational to it. 
Participatory democracy is only ever actualized when the memory of 
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genocide is kept alive. Nevertheless, if the nation-people argue for sov- 
ereignty, what is it that they mean? Sovereignty here refers to the pro- 
cess of decolonization that Smith asserts is “a political practice that 
is rooted in building mass-based movements for social changes that 
is simultaneously a struggle against imperialism and capitalism. Here 
is where we can note the connection to what Pheng Cheah and Spivak 
argue as important to postcolonial politics. Sovereignty for native activ- 
ist women in particular is not a rule of law, but a law of kinship. It 
is a spiritual concept: “an active, living process within this knot of 
human, material and spiritual relationships bound together by mutual 
responsibilities and obligations,‘ a freedom for others. Rhetorically, 
sovereignty is no longer a violent enactment of neocolonialism, but a 
continuing-to-live people’s response to the violence of the nation-state 
and that of globalized capitalism. Another connection that resonates 
between Spivak and Smith in particular has to do with their unease 
with institutional academic contexts that demand that categories such 
as “postcolonial” reflect its assumptions about colonial histories and 
contexts. In Smith’s view, when a capitalist academy commodifies its 
capitalist notion of postcolonial knowledge, then it simply becomes a 
tool of the nation-state. “Postcolonial” in her view is an empty category 
if we ignore the complex alliance and strategic coalitions that attempt 
to engage oppositional groups in surprising and novel ways. 


“POSTCOLONIAL THEOLOGY” 


This essay has taken an indirect path in developing the notion of “post- 
colonial theology.” As is now clear, if we were to take freedom as a 
touchstone for theological thought, postcolonial contexts would not be 
homogenous or the same. Consequently, no simple affirmative answer 
can be provided to the question of what is postcolonial freedom. It is, 
first of all, a notion embedded in Western modernity and its colonial 
enterprise in which freedom for some was won on the backs of oth- 
ers. Second, such (after colonialism) freedom when tied to the emer- 
gent nativist politics was not a freedom at all, because it was freedom 
that reflected the interests of domestic elites, a false nationalism. Third, 
colonialism morphed into forms of neocolonialism to be observed in 
economic globalization that rhetorically constructs geopolitical iden- 
tities, on the one hand, and, on the other, curtails the freedom of those 
that attempt to resist such global capitalism. Rather than a simple 
reversal or a simple absence, it is an active process of decolonization 
of metaphysics, language, thought, and practice in view of the poorest 
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women. It is not an abstract idea as we see in Dube and Smith who 
clearly present their analyses from identifiable ethnic, gender, race, 
class, sexuality, and theological perspectives. Indeed, participative and 
representative democracy is for all of them, the key to resisting newer 
forms of colonial violence and the frame in which postcolonial freedom 
must be articulated. 

No positivist notion of freedom can be discerned in this analysis 
of Spivak, Cheah, Dube, or Smith. First, the difference between Spivak 
and Cheah is critical to grasping why a positivist account of freedom is 
impossible. Both, like Derrida, abhor ontopology. For Spivak, it is crit- 
ical theory, specifically feminist in its orientation, which challenges 
“ontopology and identitarian culturalisms.”” A feminist perspective on 
freedom is strongly critical of masculinist political theory, which can 
afford these occlusions in which the freedom for “woman” is subsumed 
into a general category of freedom. Woman as the subject and object of 
ethics infinitely complicates philosophy, politics, and cultural theory. 
Rhetorical and discursive strategies in context are better able to illu- 
minate how freedom for women is inseparable from freedom for any- 
one else. This point is also made in Dube’s work; gendered oppression, 
its domestic and global face, can only be met by careful attention to 
the way in which culturally influential texts construct women. Neither 
Dube nor Spivak is invested in identity politics. The force of their rhe- 
torical analyses of freedom is aimed at dissolving binary metaphysics of 
Self and not-Self with a view to decolonization. 

Cheah goes after ontopology in view of his desire to compli- 
cate the organic basis for nationalism. Drawing on Derrida he asserts 
that ontopologies only present an “outmoded doctrine of self-present 
place,” that is, no place exists uncontaminated by global capital and 
its geopolitical interests. Such ontopologies result in the death of the 
nation-people; it simply plays into a mechanism of narrow social ascrip- 
tion, expertly managed by neoliberal capitalism. Freedom in his work 
is not dependent on nationalist identity alone, but arises in the contam- 
ination or haunting of the present by globalization. Thus we note that 
the simple identity politics of earlier postcolonial studies is replaced 
by a more complex tracking of identity. Simple oppositions and antag- 
onisms depend on a metaphysics of presence, which Cheah unravels. 
The specter, which is the mark of radical finitude and death (instead 
of the Kantian transcendence of finitude), reveals that we are radically 
historical beings haunted by presence and nonpresence. It is attention 
to such historicity that creates the conditions for responsibility. Recall 
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here Smith’s assertion that the colonial trick of erasing the memory of 
genocide results in the loss of participatory democracy. Challenging the 
colonial trick needs more than a metaphysics of presence; the specter, 
because it inhabits a realm of presence and nonpresence, challenges nar- 
ratives of past and future by showing how both contaminate the narra- 
tive of the present moment. Andrea Smith in her concluding chapter 
captures the urgent need for decolonizing rather than postcolonizing as 
a spiritual need: “what seems to make sovereignty a spiritual concept 
for many activists is that sovereignty as a political and spiritual vision 
is the dream of living outside the constraints of both US colonialism 
and multinational capitalism ... [sovereignty] is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ Smith’s point, like Cheah’s 
is that native politics and emphases on sovereignty are not narrowly 
nationalistic, but express the desire and freedom of its forgotten people 
to address the concerns of the world at large. An eternity of past and 
future attends our freedom to be for others, the theological face of post- 
colonial freedom. 
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Part II 


Contemporary Questions in Political Theology 


The Contemporary Discipline and Traditional Sources 


8 Scripture 
CHRISTOPHER ROWLAND 


Christian political thought begins in the fourfold foundation narratives 
in the New Testament with their distinctive eschatological character, 
in which Jesus was convicted of blasphemy by the Jerusalem elite and 
then executed as a messianic pretender by the occupying power, a vic- 
tim of the complex political arrangements at work in a Roman colony. 
They continue the political mode found in the story of the liberation of 
the Hebrew slaves from captivity in Egypt.' It draws on material from 
the Jewish scriptures, inspired by its prophetic tradition (e.g., Isa. 61 in 
Luke 4: 18-21) as well as the ethic of its legal material (Matt. 21: 35-39), 
particularly the Decalogue (Rom. 13: 8-10) and its understanding of holi- 
ness (e.g., 1 Cor. 3:17; 6:19). The indebtedness to Jewish ethical teaching, 
however, does not explain what motivates Christianity’s theological eth- 
ics. There can be no doubt about the contribution of the Jewish scriptures 
to Christian political thought, though from the genesis of Christianity 
the relationship to the Jewish scriptures has never been unproblematic. 
Indeed the description of New Testament bears witness to that fact. 
The main concern in this essay is the elucidation of the distinctive 
contribution of that New Testament perspective to political thought. 
Apocalypticism and eschatology are, however, crucial to the understand- 
ing of the New Testament, though in the course of time those import- 
ant features have been evacuated of their political potency, a process 
given additional impetus when Christianity was adopted as the religion 
of empire. The recovery of the countercultural, nonconformist elements 
of the early Christian story has been a feature of recent biblical theology, 
retrieving the political dimension of the messianic minority movement 
in late antiquity, whose views are found in the New Testament. 

In this chapter I have attempted to explain the basis of Christian 
political thinking in the Bible, by pointing to the important role played 
by eschatology in much modern New Testament scholarship. I suggest 
that the way in which eschatology has been construed in most modern 
biblical scholarship has evacuated eschatology of its political dimension, 
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and the recovery of the political vitality of biblical eschatology is neces- 
sary to understand the way in which the Bible is a “source” for Christian 
political thought and the presupposition of biblical political themes and 
their subsequent reception. The chapter focuses on the New Testament 
Gospels, the Pauline epistles and the Book of Revelation, illumined 
by politically aware interpretations by authors or groups of authors, to 
expound the significance of Christianity’s political inheritance as a 
theological topos in its own right. 

Modern biblical exegesis has largely reflected the supposedly nar- 
row, religious character of biblical theology and as a result minimised 
the political element. This has been in part because of the hegemony of 
German biblical scholarship, pervaded with Lutheran “Two Kingdoms 
theology,” which has tended to underline the “nonpolitical” char- 
acter of the Christian gospel, from the early modern period onwards. 
Reinforcing this trend has been the approach taken to the apocalyptic 
and the eschatological strands, which are rightly believed to be central 
to the New Testaments writings. Paradoxically, the interpretation of 
these strands have contributed to the view that earliest Christianity 
was nonpolitical and other worldly, dominated by the expectation of 
the imminent “end of the world” and thus devoid of this-worldly polit- 
ical concerns. So, there has emerged a view that the Christian religion 
is separate from politics. The role of the Bible, particularly the New 
Testament, in political thought has been marginalised, and there has 
emerged a misleading contrast between Jewish and Christian messian- 
ism, with the latter being considered “spiritual,” as compared with the 
“this worldly,” political character of Jewish eschatological expectation. 

In Luther’s Two Kingdoms theology the religious and the political 
are the means of effecting the divine economy for the world. Of course, 
it was not the case that Luther believed that life could avoid the lat- 
ter by being caught up in the former, but it meant that the main pre- 
serve of the Bible was the religious, with the life of righteousness, rather 
than the secular world of everyday politics. Lutheranism famously has 
worked with a dualistic contrast between the sacred and the secular, 
in which the secular complements the sacred in the world. The influ- 
ence of Lutheranism meant that biblical concepts like justification and 
righteousness were viewed from the perspective of the individual. The 
political character of such concepts, and indeed of the Kingdom of God, 
has been more widely recognised by biblical scholars.+ 

The roots of this dualism lie deep within the Bible, not least in its 
eschatology. That which is perfect is still to come (1 Cor. 13:10), when 
the New Jerusalem comes down from heaven to earth, in which nothing 
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unclean dwells (Rev. 21:27; 22:3). This governs the outlook of Christian 
political theology in two major ways. First, its dominant mode has been 
the conviction that here we have no abiding city, for our citizenship is 
in heaven (Heb. 13:14; Phil. 3:20], so there is a pilgrimage through this 
fallen world of travail to the heavenly home. Second, the “this-worldly” 
eschatology, which characterised much of earliest Christianity and 
looked for God’s kingdom on earth (Matt. 6:10) set up a tension between 
the imperfections of the present, in which Christians lived, with the 
age that is to come. So, not only did Christianity inherit from Judaism 
the dualism of pure and impure, holy and profane, but also added to that 
a tension between the “now” of salvation (2 Cor. 6:2) and the “not yet” 
which is to come when God will be all in all (1 Cor. 15:28; Rev. 21:1-5). 
The contradictions and tensions of that double form of dualism are at 
the heart of Christian identity in the New Testament. 

The understanding of the eschatological in the New Testament can 
seem to eclipse the political, and so the latter has been to a large extent 
absent from New Testament exegesis. The assumption is that Jesus and 
the early Christians believed that the end of the world was coming and 
so there was no need to change society, only prepare for its coming and 
the sweeping away of the old world. Paul’s words are used to justify that 
view: “I think that, in view of the impending crisis, it is well for you 
to remain as you are” (1 Cor. 7:26). The intensity of the hope for a new 
age is not in doubt, but, contrary to what Schweitzer and others suggest 
this was not some transcendent world, but this earth. Also, crucially, 
the key figures in early Christianity did not see themselves as mere 
spectators of eschatological fulfilment but agents in it. The political 
dynamic of messianism is just as apparent in the Pauline letters as in 
Paul’s self-understanding and activity. The politics of his apostleship 
replicates Jesus’s challenge to the Temple authorities in Jerusalem, in its 
departure from the established order of things and in its implicit claim 
to authority and the ability to authorize alternative views and practice. 
Paul expresses his conviction that he had been set apart as the apostle to 
the Gentiles, commissioned by the Messiah, to preach the good news to 
the nations (Gal. 1: 16) and that he and the communities he formed were 
living in a critical period of salvation history (1 Cor. ro: 11). The eschato- 
logical future is not just a horizon of hope for it acts as a stimulus to 
action and change. Both Jesus and Paul (and Stephen, if Acts 21: 27-36 
and 7: 47-54 are to be believed) provoked crises in, or about, the Temple 
in Jerusalem and as a result paid the price politically. 

The following three sections outline how the political nature of 
Christianity has been recovered in recent thought. 
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THE RECOVERY OF THE POLITICS OF JESUS 


At the very start of the extraordinary story of the quest for the Jesus of 
history, as told most famously by Albert Schweitzer, H. S. Reimarus’s 
reconstruction of Christian origins viewed the New Testament Gospels 
through the lens of Jewish messianism and offered a reconstruction of 
the life of Jesus as a story of a failed Jewish Messiah, which was retold 
by disciples who put a theological gloss on a tragic tale.’ Whether con- 
servative or liberal scholar, nineteenth or twentieth century, the treat- 
ment of the Gospel accounts are largely devoid of political analysis and 
instead replete with discussion of nonpolitical treatments of doctrinal 
and theological themes. The Son of Man who comes with the clouds 
of heaven ceases to be a hallmark of Christian devotion, and the mes- 
sianic enthusiasm of the Gospels, with its millenarian fanatic of the 
Schweitzerian interpretations, is gradually domesticated. The emer- 
gence of what we know as Christian theology lost touch with its apoca- 
lyptic and eschatological roots. 

At the heart of the stories that early Christians preserved about 
Jesus is the political. He was convicted as a blasphemer (Mark 14:64) 
and was executed with the connivance of the Roman colonial governor 
of Judea, Pontius Pilate (cf. Luke 3:1) but with the active involvement of 
the Jerusalem priestly elite, who for a variety of reasons found him to 
be a political threat. While he resembled the holy men who frequented 
Galilee in the first century CE,’ and another Jesus, who was also arrested, 
beaten, and set free, for predicting the demise of the Temple thirty years 
after Jesus was killed,’ his activity was more like the prophetic fig- 
ures described by Josephus? who looked back to God’s deliverance of 
old and promised a new era of deliverance. Whether they, like Jesus of 
Nazareth, proclaimed the imminence, indeed dawn, of God’s eschato- 
logical kingdom (e.g., Mark 1:15; Luke 11:20) is unclear. The activity of 
both Jesus and these prophets caused large crowds to gather, probably 
because people saw in their persons and their actions new signs of God’s 
liberating activity, echoing past events recorded in scripture, and bring- 
ing the possibility of some improvement in their social and economic 
situation. Jesus preached against the Temple, something that attracted 
intense opposition when Jesus’s prophetic predecessor embarked on 
the same activity (Jer. 7; Matt. 23; Luke 11:42-52). In addition, from the 
perspective of the authorities (in Jerusalem in particular), his actions 
as an exorcist and a troublemaker made him a threat to public order. 
According to the Gospels, emissaries were sent to Galilee to investigate 
(Mark 3:22), but it was when he got near to Jerusalem that his position 
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became untenable. Whatever historical value we attach to a passage like 
John 11: 48-9, in which the Jerusalem priestly elite saw Jesus as a threat 
to its power and to political stability, it probably reflects the attitude of 
the ruling elite in Jerusalem towards Jesus. 

According to the Gospels, Jesus was linked with John the Baptist, 
who was executed for subversion by Herod Antipas.” John’s message 
of a decisive moment in God’s purposes seems to have provided the 
context for Jesus’s own activity and helps explain his convictions 
about his peculiar place in the divine economy. Jesus moved from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, the metropolitan centre of ancient Jewish reli- 
gion focused on the Temple. He was already in conflict with scribal 
religion, and the volatile atmosphere of Jerusalem at Passover time, 
a festival particularly linked with political liberation, also led to 
attempts by the priestly elite hierarchy in Jerusalem, the local elite 
that managed the Roman colony, to take action against him. As the 
result of what seems to have been a defection from Jesus’s group, Jesus 
was captured and died as a failed messiah at the hands of the Roman 
colonial power, an example to others who would pretend to such gran- 
diose ambitions. 

This brief summary of the subject matter of the New Testament 
Gospels suggests that, however we interpret his intentions, the effect 
of the life of Jesus, as remembered and told by the first Christians, is 
thoroughly political. At the very least we have a nonconformist with 
eschatological beliefs, which put him in a different position to a mere 
prophet of doom. Yes, a harbinger of a new age, but also one who believed 
that he was an agent of its dawning. If he had been more cognizant of 
traditional values, of the Temple and its life, as at present constituted, 
he might have been more acceptable. But the memory of him was of 
one who was at odds with the politics of his day. That central fact was 
encoded in the basic texts of Christianity, an inspiration for those who 
would follow in Jesus’s footsteps. Even Paul, who seems to have had lit- 
tle concern with Jesus’s career, found himself by his words and deeds 
at odds not only with those who shared his beliefs about Jesus, but also 
he experienced the same kind of difficulties as Jesus when he went up 
to Jerusalem. So while the legacy of his Christology detracted from the 
story of the millenarian prophet in Jerusalem, Paul’s actions continued 
that subversive character that is fundamental to the Christian story. 
Despite the fact that Christian theology and biblical imagery have 
served the needs of the politically powerful down the centuries — offer- 
ing, for example, a justification of monarchy and hierarchy — the awk- 
ward facts surrounding the story of Jesus’s life and death left a potent 
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political legacy that could never be domesticated or offer an unqualified 
support for the ideology of the powerful. 

Christianity began life as what was in effect a thoroughly polit- 
ical movement. The fact that this should have become attenuated is 
a cause of puzzlement, but it is a dimension of the Gospels that has 
been recovered in recent years. An influential book by the Mennonite 
historical theologian, John Howard Yoder, The Politics of Jesus," in par- 
ticular assisted this process of revolutionising the understanding of bib- 
lical politics. At first glance it is strange that it should come from the 
pen of a Mennonite theologian, whose experience had been in a church 
that had been at the margins of Christian life. Jesus is presented not 
only as a wide-eyed millenarian visionary, though that dimension is 
there, but also includes the strategic and the political. He is a creator 
of community inspired by the Jubilee ideas in the Torah, a countercul- 
ture of discipleship based on practices sketched in Matthew’s Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. 5-7) and Luke’s Sermon on the Plain (Luke 7). Key 
to this, however, is Jesus’s repudiation of violence when the political 
denouement finally comes in Jerusalem. What Yoder did in this remark- 
ably influential book was to inject the discussion of the political as a 
central feature of the interpretation of the Bible, particularly the New 
Testament. What is more, as a powerful advocate for Anabaptism, he 
drew attention to the riches of his background, an approach that was 
eagerly embraced by Christians discovering for themselves a life of mar- 
ginality with which Anabaptists had been familiar since their precar- 
ious existence in the sixteenth century and beyond. Yoder’s Mennonite 
voice is one that has spoken to a generation that has seen the church's 
established influence decline in a hegemonic global capitalist world. 

The story of Jesus sounds a discordant note in the midst of polit- 
ical order. Indeed, he seems to embody the spectre of pandemonium, 
as the forces of Beelzebub threaten to subvert the fabric of society 
(Mark 3:21-2). Even the Gospel of John, the supposedly “spiritual gos- 
pel,” evinces a political challenge to the authorities." Early Christians 
placed the story of Jesus in the context of hopes for a king, the Messiah, 
whose advent would hail a return to the divine purposes for creation. 
Unsurprisingly, the Messiah broke all convention, transgressing bound- 
aries of holiness and acceptability, and ended up becoming a symbol 
of nonconformity to whom appeal was made by dissenters throughout 
subsequent history. But the reality on the ground was very different, 
with acquiescence to conventional patterns in gender relationships and 
with regard to institutions like slavery." That situation reflected the 
fact that there is not immediately a new world order, for old and new 
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orders exist concurrently until the fabric of the present age passes away. 
Yoder ably demonstrated the contradiction between radicalism and con- 
servatism, which pervades the New Testament. Nevertheless he also 
embodied contradiction, between his rhetoric as a writer and apologist 
for nonviolence, on the one hand, and the abuse of power in his oppres- 
sive dealings with some women, on the other. Yoder’s career reminds 
us not only of the way in which interpretations of the Bible reflect the 
political ethos of the interpreter but also the complex ways in which the 
interpreter is part of the hermeneutical process. 


THE POLITICAL TURN IN PAULINE STUDIES 


In the years since World War II and the horrors of anti-Semitism enacted 
in the Shoah, biblical study has witnessed a concerted attempt to locate 
Christian origins in Judaism. Anti-Judaism, which had characterised 
Christian thought down the centuries, was largely exorcised from bib- 
lical exegesis. The so-called New Perspective on Paul and the Third Quest 
for the Historical Jesus saw Second Temple Judaism as an indispensable 
part of the study. Notwithstanding attempts to relate early Christian 
texts to Greek literature, the Jewish context has been a Leitmotiv, which 
has dominated study. Questions of continuity and discontinuity cannot 
easily be ignored as the pendulum has swung so dramatically in one 
direction. But the political character of Judaism as a religion and the 
ongoing input of Jewish sources into emerging Christianity, includ- 
ing its political thought, have been prominent. The simplistic divide 
between Jewish political messianism and Christian spiritual messian- 
ism, for example, would find few adherents today. Locating Paul and 
Jesus within the politics of Second Temple Judaism and assessing the 
extent to which the problem posed by the new movement was political, 
as well as theological, has been one beneficiary of the renewed inter- 
est in Jewish studies, which is now de rigueur in biblical scholarship. 
Linked with this, there is a vibrantly self-aware Old Testament/Hebrew 
Bible discipline, which has gradually weaned itself away from depend- 
ency on the later New Testament. 

The bursting in upon the world of the Apocalypse of Jesus Christ 
has become a cornerstone of understanding the Pauline message." Its 
impact relativised the powers of this world and exposes the pretensions 
of the prevailing power and wisdom. There have been attempts to insert 
a political dimension into familiar New Testament texts. Thus, there 
has been quite a flurry of debate about Paul and empire." Superficially, 
there does seem to be an implicit critique of the might of Rome in 
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the eschatological hope of 1 Corinthians 15:25-8 and in particular the 
Christological hymn in Philippians 2:5-11, but the obstinate contrary 
example of Romans 13 gives even the most sympathetic interpreter 
pause for thought. Finding an overt critique of empire in the Pauline let- 
ters seems like special pleading. The Apocalypse, inspired by Daniel and 
other prophetic texts certainly has a political critique, but in the eccle- 
sial orientation of the Pauline texts, there is lack of any overt attempt to 
confront the might of Rome — indeed the reverse. A realistic assessment 
would be that what we have in Paul’s exhortation is an attempt to nego- 
tiate a modus vivendi and wherever possible to “keep one’s head down” 
(e.g., 1 Thess. 4:10-11) thus offering a better outcome than a deliberate 
confrontation with the religion of empire. To put it another way, it is a 
form of what became known as “Nicodemism,” outward conformity 
and private radicalism. This is the other side of the early Christian mar- 
tyr narratives, which present a more heroic, but probably partial, picture 
of early Christian experience.” The politics of Paul is to be found in the 
complex negotiation of community formation, in which the boundaries 
of a new political entity based on convictions about the coming of the 
Messiah create ambiguous relationships with those outside it (cf. 1 Cor. 
8) and necessitate a mix of application of Jewish law and secular wis- 
dom, in the forging of early Christian identity. 

This is where sociological approaches to the Bible have been so 
illuminating, in drawing out the political character of much early 
Christian identity, in its countercultural attitudes and practice. The 
welcome discussion of Pauline theology and community formation by 
Gerd Theissen and Wayne Meeks, for example, picks up the Weberian 
and Durkheimian perspectives on the Pauline tradition. Along with the 
widespread recognition of the political dimension of key Pauline terms 
like ecclesia and the Body of Christ there has been a growing appreci- 
ation of the social dimension of early Christian belief and practice. That 
may also apply to the kind of advice given by Paul in Romans 13:1 to be 
subordinate to the ruling powers. It is the sort of instruction given by 
a politically pragmatic writer who is also aware that every empire has 
its time and season in the divine economy (Dan. 7). Like Daniel, Paul 
saw himself as a steward of the divine mysteries (1 Cor. 4:1) and could 
interpret the times and the seasons in human affairs for his contempor- 
aries (Dan. 2). While Paul may think the time is near (1 Cor. 7: 26; Rom. 
13:11-12], it is not part of the life of the people of God to participate in 
the overthrow of Rome. Their task is different — to bear witness to the 
coming reign of God and in this age demonstrate that they are children 
of light and have cast off the works of darkness (Rom. 13:11-14). 
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In the last decade the writings of the apostle Paul have assumed 
an important role as an inspiration for a group of philosophers, liter- 
ary critics, and cultural commentators, for example, Giorgio Agamben, 
Slavoj Zizek, Terry Eagleton, and especially Jacob Taubes. The Pauline 
corpus has offered a framework for thinking about politics and cultural 
criticism. In other words, Paul’s letters, specifically Romans, have been 
liberated from the ghetto of theology and biblical studies and begun to 
inform a political discourse from which it had largely disappeared.'* The 
work of Jacob Taubes has been crucial in this and reflects his immersion 
in apocalypticism and the Pauline texts. In Occidental Eschatology 
Taubes traces the history of apocalyptic radicalism from Daniel and the 
New Testament through Joachim of Fiore and the radical Franciscans 
to Muenzter and then onto Hegel and Kierkegaard. Here is a manifesto 
for a politics in which apocalyptic imagery offers the climactic sense of 
an ending and the possibility of a new beginning, an ultimate moment, 
therefore, in which a radically new dimension to life interrupts the nor- 
mal and habitual. 

Agamben, dependent as he is on Taubes and particularly his use of 
the messianic in the work of Walter Benjamin as an interpretative lens, 
develops discussion of the nature of messianic time. The Messiah pro- 
vokes the crisis for law and convention, tradition is challenged, and an 
anticipation of Paradise is evoked. There is something countercultural 
about the ethos — an alternative, albeit embryonic political discourse -in 
which the Pauline letters indicate what messianic justice looks like in 
the nascent social groupings brought into being in the midst of actually 
existing social injustice.” Such justice is improvisational in character 
and resistant to falling back into a legal structure. Messianism means 
radical newness. Alain Badiou picks up on the epistemology of this and 
grasps something fundamental to the politics of the New Testament. 
Identification with the suffering Jesus confronting the political pow- 
ers in Jerusalem is a political perspective of wider significance than the 
ecclesial. It is a political narrative, the contours of which are the frame- 
work for Christian political thought, and its eschatological features, as 
we have seen, marry the mix of anticipation and provisionality, which 
pervade the various writings in the New Testament. There is a grasp here 
of the nub of messianism and its disruptiveness, epistemologically and 
socially, but the Messiah’s agent not only disturbs the regime of law as 
the patterns of this age are disrupted but can also resort to that law in the 
service of the practical politics of community formation (e.g., 1 Cor. 5-6). 

This is the ethos that pervades the Pauline letters. Paul was not just 
a messianic thinker but one actively engaged in shaping and holding 
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together embryonic communities, so that social cohesion takes pre- 
cedence over human freedom, a theme particularly explored in 1 
Corinthians 8-9 (cf. Rom. 14, esp. 14:19). If Paul’s letters are anything to 
go by, at this stage of his career the cohesion of the community has the 
last word. It is the legacy of this priority that has been so fundamental 
for Christian politics. Yet in the midst of the resort to the precepts of the 
law, as a way of dealing with life in community, Agamben rightly points 
to the fact that the messianic moment is not words, such as we find in 
letters of the law, but the life of the messianic community — not a writ- 
ing, but a form of life (cf. 2 Cor. 3:2). It is no surprise, therefore, that 
the character of life in the messianic community, waiting for the con- 
summation of the messianic times, emerges as the crucial issue in the 
Pauline corpus, even if Paul paradoxically resorts to law as the means of 
enabling the social cohesion he regards as crucial. 

The messianic and community cohesion are a constant dialectic in 
the Pauline letters. The eventual priority of the community is unsur- 
prising given the perhaps inevitable investment that Paul had in the 
“success” of the communities he had established to maintain some 
kind of credible identity. What constituted “the messianic” became tied 
up not only with the cohesion of a particular community but some kind 
of emerging uniformity across the communities (cf. 1 Cor. 14:33-37), for 
which end the apostle of the Messiah was a crucial broker. By the time 
that Paul writes Romans, the criterion of the work of the messianic 
spirit is that “the just requirement of the law might be fulfilled in us, 
who walk not according to the flesh but according to the Spirit” (Rom. 
8:4). A certain ethical standard in large part determined by the Law of 
Moses becomes critical; “staying in” requires that.” 

This may read as if ethics trumps eschatology, but that would be 
to misunderstand the Pauline corpus, and indeed the New Testament 
where ethics is intimately bound up with eschatology. Put another way, 
the messianic has to be characterised and thoroughly permeated by an 
ethical, altruistic, element. The problem with the Pauline corpus is that 
piety can easily seem to outweigh the political. The language about 
being conformed to Christ minimises the political character of “tak- 
ing up the cross” (Mark 8:34; Luke 14:27), which has a strong political 
tinge in the narratives of Jesus’s life but is less obvious in the Pauline 
theological injunctions. The great merit of what Taubes and Agamben 
have written is that they grasp this fundamental point. What is distinct- 
ive about the messianic life is, according to Paul, above all social rather 
than the aesthetic or spiritual; it is something that is “shaken by experi- 
ence.” It has become something of an exegetical commonplace that 
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changing society is not necessary because the imminent eschatological 
crisis is at hand: “in view of the impending crisis, it is well for you to 
remain as you are ... the appointed time has grown short ... for the pre- 
sent form of this world is passing away” (1 Cor. 7: 26-31). Nevertheless 
the “impending crisis” did not mean that there should be no change; 
far from it, as the rest of 1 Corinthians (and elsewhere in the Pauline 
corpus) indicates. This is not about being ordinary members of society 
while inwardly living as if part of the age to come, as was the case with 
some later Christians.*5 

For Christians as with Jews, there was the necessity of distance 
and nonconformity in belief and practice, which Paul explores in 1 
Corinthians 8-10. Messianic life may seem to be socially conservative, 
but that initial assessment conceals the complex mix of negotiating the 
time waiting for the impending crisis, which required the implementa- 
tion of certain patterns of life, in order to characterise life as “the temple 
of the Holy Spirit” (1 Cor. 6:19). The impetus for the Pauline injunctions 
is intimately linked with the messianic dynamic and how that works 
itself out in lives lived in the midst of a world passing away. Being in 
the world means inhabiting the present age; not being of the world indi- 
cates that “our citizenship is in heaven, and it is from there that we are 
expecting a Saviour” (Phil. 3:20), and it is that pattern of messianic life 
in this age that is explored in the pages of the New Testament. Theodor 
Adorno’s words capture something of the struggle involved in negotiat- 
ing messianic existence: “perspectives must be fashioned that displace 
and estrange the world, reveal it to be, with its rifts and crevices, as indi- 
gent and distorted as it will appear one day in the messianic light.’”6 For 
Paul this is not just about perspectives but action, seeking out what life 
in the crevices of this age might be like. Taubes rightly saw a connec- 
tion between Benjamin’s eschatology and that of Paul in their common 
despair in the face of the apparent futility of creation and the impossi- 
bility of bridging politics and messianism.?” Where the Pauline texts dif- 
fer from Benjamin is in the ambiguity evident in the hint that already 
there can be a foretaste of that which is to come in the politics of those 
tiny fledgling communities and their life. 

The letters of Paul indicate the difficulties posed by such necessary 
improvisation; necessary for communities living “as if” a new age had 
come but recognising the culture of the old age as still very much a force 
to be reckoned with. In them we find Paul juggling the different parts 
of his life: apostolic prophet, community organiser, renegade Jew, and 
embryonic theologian. What Taubes and Agamben have understood so 
well is the messianic impulse that runs like a thread through the letters 
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of Paul that have come down to us and the impact it had on the emer- 
gence of the nonrevolutionary, nonconformist, politics that character- 
ised emerging Christianity. 


RECOVERING THE APOCALYPTIC DIMENSION IN 
POLITICAL THEOLOGY 


As we have seen, apocalypticism has become a significant heuristic 
component in interpreting the New Testament. In the main, it has been 
construed as an expectation of the imminent end of the age, a radical 
contrast between present and future, the hope for another world break- 
ing into and overtaking this world, told in complex visionary imagery, 
whose origin was in a distinctive type of Judaism, often at odds with 
traditional forms of religion based on the Law of Moses or on the cult.?* 
Apocalyptic is important, but not because it is a form of cataclysmic 
eschatology. Rather, its importance for our subject is that it offered a dif- 
ferent mode of understanding — based on experience of the divine through 
vision, audition, or dream — that could bypass conventional channels of 
authority based on tradition. Thus, it is not only eschatological convic- 
tion that was important for the first Christians but an apocalyptic epis- 
temology that was a means of demonstrating or endorsing convictions 
about the inauguration of the divine purposes.” Occasionally in the 
Synoptic Gospels (e.g., Mark 11: 28-33; cf. Matt. 21:23-27; Luke 20:1-8) 
and more in the Gospel of John (e.g., John 12:49) the issue of authority is 
mentioned. The Johannine Jesus speaks what he has seen and heard from 
the Father (John 8:38) as a result of an apocalyptic conviction, whose ver- 
acity is doubted by his enemies (John 9: 29). Such a claim to revelation as 
the basis of authority, and similar claims made by Paul (especially in Gal. 
1:1-16) and of Peter (Acts 10-11), have far-reaching political significance. 

Central to early Christian hope was the expectation of a new age 
on earth, a belief that was still widely held, at least to the end of the 
second century, as is evident in the writings of Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus, Tertullian, and Lactantius. This is the type of belief pre- 
supposed in the Matthean version of the Lord’s Prayer, where there is 
an earnest longing for God’s kingdom to “come on earth as in heaven.” 
The imminence of the fulfilment of their expectation is unclear, though 
their language does indicate that they believed that the process leading 
up to the consummation of all things had been set in motion. The con- 
summation might occur in decades, even centuries, rather than weeks 
or months, if the eschatological schemes of 4 Ezra 5:20-28 and Syriac 
Baruch 25 are anything to go by. In the final chapters of the Book of 
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Revelation, the messianic reign takes place on earth and precedes the 
descent of the New Jerusalem from heaven to a restored earth." Indeed, 
the apocalyptic text in the Bible, the Book of Revelation (the Apocalypse 
of Jesus Christ) typifies Christian hope and its political outlook, as 
Friedrich Engels rightly saw? This is nowhere better seen than in its 
unmasking of the pretensions of the Beast and Babylon (Rev. 13 and 
17) and the hope for the transformation of this world and its structures. 

Important for the rehabilitation of the character of earliest 
Christian eschatology and the perspective of Joachim of Fiore was 
Ernst Bloch, who recognised the significance of utopian elements in a 
variety of cultures and noted the power of hope in both Marxism and 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition. His mammoth book, The Principle of 
Hope (1986),33 explored the ways in which that longing for a future age 
of perfection has coloured the whole range of culture in both East and 
West. Bloch’s approach to eschatology influenced Jürgen Moltmann, 
for Bloch reminded Christian theologians of neglected aspects of the 
eschatological tradition and its political potential. In the light of Bloch’s 
work it is not surprising that Christians and some Marxists influenced 
by this utopian/chiliastic tradition have been united in a common 
quest for change and a new social order based on peace and justice in 
this world. Bloch’s most succinct statement of the centrality of hope 
in the Bible is found in Atheism in Christianity (1972)35 A central the- 
sis of the book is the way in which humans become gods, with Jesus 
the Son of Man being the paradigm for this eschatological humanity. 
It is a sustained exposition of an alternative “Exodus” pattern in the 
Bible, one that is not nostalgic but determined on the winding quest for 
full human potential for all. His subtitle, “The Religion of the Exodus 
and Kingdom,” aptly summarises a challenge to the marginalisation of 
eschatology in Christian doctrine by a sustained exposition of biblical 
themes from both parts of the Christian canon, which look forward to 
the moment when “God will be all in all.” Mainstream Christianity 
was content with an ordered status quo in this life, preferring to worship 
Jesus as Lord, the guarantor of earthly potentates, than the humble Son 
of Man. Here in Bloch’s work the political significance of Christology 
is boldly and provocatively stated. According to Bloch there was always 
a different kind of Christianity, revolutionary in character, that called 
for change. It is characterised by an expectation of the imminent over- 
throw of the existing order and the substitution of a “new heaven and 
a new earth in which justice and peace would dwell.” As with Thomas 
Muentzer it could be militant, but it often involved patiently waiting for 
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the moment of change, perhaps even for divine intervention, taking the 
opportunity to practice a different kind of polity. 

The Book of Revelation epitomises early Christian political dis- 
course. Not only does it look forward to a different kind of politics when 
heaven comes to earth (Rev. 21-22) and sorrow and sighing flee away 
(Rev. 7: 16; 21: 3-4), but also in its apocalyptic genre, particularly in 
Revelation 13 and 17, it offers the most sustained political discourse 
in the New Testament, something that has down the centuries been 
recognised by interpreters** and that, along with Daniel, is being rec- 
ognised more widely in modern discussions of its theology.’ We shall 
explore this through the eyes of one of the most remarkable modern 
biblical interpreters, William Stringfellow (1928-85). Stringfellow was a 
lawyer in Harlem, a civil rights activist, and protestor against the war in 
Vietnam, who interpreted Revelation in that context. He worked with 
the disowned and dispossessed, in a predominately black and Hispanic 
subculture marked by poverty and lack of access to basic services. In 
An Ethic for Christians and Other Aliens in a Strange Land William 
Stringfellow in effect wrote a commentary on the New Testament 
Apocalypse whose purpose was to “treat the nation within the tradition 
of biblical politics — to understand America biblically — not the other way 
round, not (to put it in an appropriately awkward way) to construe the 
Bible Americanly.”3* At the heart of his method is this conviction: that 
the Apocalypse can assist one to understand a particular moment of 
time because it enables an enhanced vision of the reality that confronts 
one.” For Stringfellow, the Apocalypse does not offer a timetable about 
the end of the world but a template by which one can assess the theo- 
logical character of the world in which one lives, an interpretative key 
to understand the cosmos under God and the situation of his nation in 
the 1970s and 1980s. 

Stringfellow follows in a long tradition going back at least to the 
fourth-century Christian writer, Tyconius,‘° such a powerful influence 
on Augustine’s classic interpretation of Christian doctrine in The City 
of God. In Stringfellow’s Tyconian hermeneutics, Babylon and Jerusalem 
become types of two different kinds of religious communities. So, they 
are not only eschatologically future images, but they also assist readers 
with their understanding of reality here and now. Babylon is a descrip- 
tion of every city, an allegory of the condition of death, the principal- 
ity in bondage to death in time, the focus of judgement. Jerusalem is 
about the emancipation of human life in society from the rule of death. 
It is a parable, he writes, of the church of prophecy, an anticipation of 
the end of time. How might theology speak to the Vietnam War and 
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the struggle of African Americans against white supremacy? William 
Stringfellow tried to do that, and the “powers and principalities” men- 
tioned in Ephesians 6:12 and elsewhere in the New Testament are seen 
to correspond to the forces of death at work within his own time and 
place, twentieth-century America. 

Stringfellow’s influence has been profound, and his example encap- 
sulates much that is typical of modern Christian political thought. 
Few could have boasted of being spotted and endorsed by Karl Barth, 
who noted, “the conscientious and thoughtful New York attorney 
William Stringfellow, who caught my attention more than any other 
person,” and advised, “Listen to this man.” Apart from anything else he 
was steeped in the Bible, but his influence on some of the pressing issues 
of his day was profound. He was at the forefront of the advocacy of wom- 
en’s ordination to the priesthood, and his opposition to the Vietnam 
War pervades his brilliant critique of that war and the asylum he offered 
to Daniel Berrigan, S.J. His advocacy of a theology of “the principal- 
ities and powers,” in Conscience and Obedience influenced the work 
of Walter Wink, which has in turn been very influential on modern 
political theology. Thinking biblically was the way in which he did 
his political theology, and we find it done without any of the inhibitions 
that characterise those brought up in the historical critical tradition. 
The biblical text is a lens through which his context is viewed. His is 
a model of the way in which premodern biblical hermeneutic works in 
modernity as Christians seek to make political sense of their own lives 
by locating their stories within the context of that larger biblical story. 
What is more, in Stringfellow’s case, experience in the light of his daily 
involvement in human rights and related justice issues were the major 
inspiration of his biblically informed political theology.*4 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The centrality of apocalyptic discernment and eschatological hope to 
the theology of the New Testament has been the thesis of this chap- 
ter. They pervade the understanding of present political arrangements 
and the articulation of an appropriate response in the midst of a world 
that is passing away and in relationship to the hope for a different kind 
of polity when God’s kingdom comes and God’s will be done on earth 
as in heaven (cf. Matt. 6: to). The climactic sense of an ending and the 
possibility of a new beginning, an ultimate moment, therefore, disrupt 
the normal and habitual. As William Blake put it: “If it were not for the 
Poetic or Prophetic character, the Philosophic & Experimental would 
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soon be at the ratio of all things & stand still, unable to do other than 
repeat the same dull round over again.”’45 

Jacob Taubes and Giorgio Agamben rightly turn to a very distinct- 
ive Marxist, Walter Benjamin (1892-1940), whose thinking was imbued 
with Jewish messianism.‘® Benjamin turned to messianic theology at 
the close of his life, on the run from Nazis at the beginning of World War 
IL, though his friendship with Gershom Scholem had meant that messi- 
anism had for a long time been a part of his thinking. In his Theses on 
the Philosophy of History, written months before his tragic death, there 
is a grasp of the nature of messianic time, which few have matched -— 
perhaps it is there in the Joachite tradition, or the millenarian polit- 
ics of mid-seventeenth-century England.” Like the Book of Revelation, 
Walter Benjamin’s words, in this his last testament, offer from within 
a situation of existential crisis a messianic perspective on political 
change. His words encapsulate elements from the New Testament and 
the character of its hope for a redeemed humanity, which problematise 
convention and the conformism that threatens to quench the vitality of 
biblical tradition. 
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9 Augustinianisms and Thomisms 
ERIC GREGORY AND JOSEPH CLAIR 


INTRODUCTION 


The standard image of Augustine and Aquinas that emerges in 
twentieth-century textbooks of political philosophy is that of two fun- 
damentally opposed theological approaches to the political. Augustine, 
in one corner, is the clear-eyed realist, convinced that political society 
is fallen, mired in the consequences of original sin and the contingent 
necessity to restrain evil, vice, and sin. Aquinas, in the other corner, is 
the more cheerful Aristotelian, who emphasizes the inherent goodness 
and naturalness of political society and its beneficial purposes for human 
flourishing.t These contrasting visions continue to animate diverse 
Christian understandings of the limits and possibilities of politics. 

One extraordinary feature of these two interpretive pictures is the 
way that each was able to achieve rapprochement with the ideals of polit- 
ical liberalism and their institutional expression in twentieth-century 
liberal democracies. By “political liberalism” we mean to refer, in a gen- 
eral way, to modern ideals of equality, liberty, and freedom that can take 
a variety of institutional forms, but are essentially ordered by limited 
government, individual rights, the consent of the governed, constitu- 
tionalism, and the rule of law. Crucially, most versions of political lib- 
eralism presume to be indifferent to the ultimate goals and purposes of 
citizens, provided that they respect the laws and tasks necessary for the 
operation of responsible government. Theological rapprochement with 
political liberalism can also take a variety of forms — ranging from a 
more rigorous attempt to narrate the achievements of liberal democ- 
racy as being indebted to specific Christian theological concepts, move- 
ments, or practices, to a less ambitious program of describing the ways 
in which Christian commitments can be reconciled with the ideals and 
institutions constitutive of liberal democratic life. 

By the end of the century, the opposed interpretive pictures of 
Augustine and Aquinas were also able to inspire an opposite, shadow 
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argument for Augustinian and Thomistic antiliberalism. The story of 
this reconciliation and its reversal in the last decades of the twentieth 
century epitomizes the story of political Augustinianisms and 
Thomisms, and in some ways tells the story of political theology in 
Europe and America in the twentieth century in miniature. 

The Augustinian side of this story has received renewed attention 
in recent work in both political theology and discussions of religion 
in public life. While it is difficult to overstate the significance of vari- 
ous retrievals of Aquinas for contemporary moral theology (especially 
in terms of natural law, virtue, and the structure of human action) 
and important forms of modernity criticism, their relation to political 
theology has been largely implicit. Notwithstanding the influence of 
Alasdair MacIntyre and John Finnis, it is striking that few recent pro- 
posals in political theology adopt an explicitly Thomist perspective. 

Now, at the beginning of the twenty-first century, it is time to reas- 
sess this narrative and hopefully begin a new chapter. Telling a new, 
more accurate story will require reexamination of the standard inter- 
pretive pictures and a reconstruction of each thinker’s political thought 
in light of the demands of the present day. In this chapter, therefore, 
we argue for a revision of the standard interpretive pictures that brings 
Augustine and Aquinas closer together. Our argument creates a new 
vantage from which to imagine the application of their thought to the 
political challenges of the twenty-first century. 


Road Map 
In the first section of this chapter, we tell the story of the standard inter- 
pretive pictures and their early to mid-century harmonization with 
political liberalism, and conclude with the reversals these conciliations 
suffer in the closing decades of the twentieth century. In the second sec- 
tion we argue for a revision of these textbook interpretations that moves 
Augustine’s and Aquinas’s political thought closer together -— specifically 
focusing on each thinker’s understanding of the naturalness of political 
society and their compatible conceptions of political life and its role in 
human flourishing. Naturalness is a highly contested term in Augustine 
and Aquinas studies, especially given the thinkers’ shared eschatological 
perspective that can be obscured by strong contrastive interpretations of 
the “natural” and “supernatural.” Henri de Lubac’s influential challenge 
to certain Neo-Thomist understandings of the opposition of the natural 
and supernatural remains central to contemporary theological debates, 
though strangely neglected in political theology. De Lubac’s Augustinian 
Thomism, itself part of a longer tradition of mediation between our two 
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figures, strikes us as a plausible and neglected voice for reflection on the 
naturalness of politics. In a final section we take these points of congru- 
ence just established and sketch a way toward an Augustinian-Thomist 
political theology, arguing that one can be both Augustinian and Thomist 
in one’s political attitudes and activities. 

Our argument, in short, is that Augustine has a stronger sense of 
the naturalness of political life than interpreters have seen, and that it 
is much more akin to Aquinas’s than interpreters have suggested. The 
two thinkers fundamentally and primarily view political life as tempo- 
ral: the relationship between the goods constitutive of temporal polit- 
ical life and the eternal goods of ultimate human happiness form both 
the primary distinction and primary bridge between church and polit- 
ical society. Augustine and Aquinas’s shared eschatological eudaimo- 
nism provides the lens through which to examine political liberalism 
and liberal democracy as a contingent political arrangement susceptible 
to affirmation and critique. 


THE STANDARD STORY OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
INTERPRETATIONS 


Thomist and Augustinian Reconciliation with 

Liberal Democracy 

Thomism 
The task of reconciling Aquinas’s political thought with liberal democ- 
racy gained new urgency after World War I. Neo-Thomist philosophers 
and Christian democratic parties in Europe and Latin America began 
developing and reformulating aspects of Thomist social thought in sup- 
port of liberal theories of democracy and human rights. At the same 
moment in the United States, Mortimer Adler and Robert Hutchins 
interested a new generation of students in Neo-Thomism and Thomist 
political thought at the University of Chicago — as evidenced in the list of 
publications in the University of Chicago Press’s Walgreen Foundation 
Series. Preeminent among these Neo-Thomist thinkers was Jacques 
Maritain (1891-1965), along with Yves Simon, Heinrich Rommen, Josef 
Fuchs, and others. 

Maritain’s work in this period focuses largely on Aquinas’s 
understanding of the naturalness of political society.2 Like others 
in this generation, he is responding to Pierre Rousselot’s influential 
early-twentieth-century effort to find a place for Thomism in modern 
discussions of freedom and individual right. For Aquinas, the natural 
common good achieved in political community stands apart from the 
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supernatural, eternal good found only in God, by grace, and is partially 
glimpsed in the ecclesial community. Aquinas’s strong sense of the 
naturalness of political life for human flourishing then becomes cen- 
tral to Maritain’s approach in reformulating a Thomist endorsement of 
modern liberal democratic institutions.* For it is this conception of a 
natural common good that provides a positive view of political society 
and its role in human flourishing, without also assigning it an ultimate 
role. That crucial limit provided protection from the excesses of a theo- 
cratic European past and the threat of a totalitarian present. To assuage 
liberal anxieties about the perfectionist or communist tone of a privi- 
leged common good in the wake of World War II, Maritain increasingly 
emphasizes Aquinas’s thick conception of personhood and agency as he 
constructs a corresponding theory of rights to protect individuals from 
the excesses of state authority. 


Augustinianism 
There was an initial effort in the interwar period by Gustave Combés 
and others to identify the consonance between Augustine and Aquinas 
on the naturalness of political life and its natural common good.’ Henri 
de Lubac, for example, cites himself in fundamental agreement with 
Combes’s reading.‘ But this program quickly came under fire and gave 
way to a Neo-Thomist rejection of Augustine’s political thought on 
the grounds that it lacked a clear distinction between the natural and 
supernatural common good, applicable to religious and political life. 
This criticism is crystallized in the thesis of Henri-Xavier Arquilliére’s 
1934 work: Laugustinisme politique: Essai sur la formation des théo- 
ries politiques du moyen-age. Arquilliére’s argument is twofold: first, 
Augustine’s political thought lacks a careful distinction between the 
natural and supernatural good (as that distinction can be applied to 
realms of social existence). And, second, Augustine’s medieval inheri- 
tors — especially Gregory the Great, Isidore of Seville, Gregory VII, and 
Giles of Rome - all pursued the subordination and subsequent absorp- 
tion of the civic order by the supernatural order of the church, citing 
Augustine’s political thought as their model and authority in doing so. 
Thus “political Augustinianism” comes to designate, for Arquilliére, the 
essence of Christendom’s hierarchical organization of religious author- 
ity over temporal authority. 

Although Arquilliére’s understanding of political Augustinianism 
is more about the historical reception of Augustine’s ideas than inter- 
pretation of texts, it stands as an important chapter in our argu- 
ment. For Arquilliére’s thesis is thoroughly shaped by, and represents, 
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Neo-Thomist views of Augustine’s political thought prevalent in his 
time, especially those of Pierre Mandonnet and Etienne Gilson. The 
case of Gilson’s Neo-Thomist criticism of Augustine’s political thought 
is more nuanced than Mandonnet’s. Yet both ultimately agree that 
Augustine is missing the appropriate distinction between natural 
and supernatural realms necessary to protect the political commu- 
nity from being subordinated to, or absorbed by, the ecclesial com- 
munity and its authority. Perhaps this kerfuffle was partially a case of 
inter-Catholic theological rivalry or scapegoating in the wake of World 
War I. Nevertheless, Arquilliére’s line of thought signals the divergence 
between political Augustinianism and Thomism in the twentieth cen- 
tury, a divergence that has since sedimented. 

Strikingly, no immediate inheritors of the debate made a concerted 
effort to revive Combés’s harmonization of Augustine and Aquinas on 
the natural common good after Arquilliére’s critique. In the wake of 
World War II, Augustinians sought an alternative route for reconciling 
with liberal democracy and political liberalism — one that emphasized 
the inherent limits and follies of political life as a foundation for human 
flourishing. Rather than naturalness, Augustinians began emphasizing 
the genuine contingency of politics in Augustine’s thought. 

The first major response to Arquilliére came from Henri Irénée 
Marrou who, in his 1957 Warburg Lectures, “Civitas Dei, civitas ter- 
rena: num tertium quid?,” claims that it is not the naturalness of polit- 
ical society that secures its value, or guarantees its intelligibility, in 
Augustine’s theology, but rather its temporality. Between the coming 
of Christ and the end of history, Marrou claims, there is the time and 
space of the present age (saeculum) wherein the two cities — earthly and 
heavenly — are intermingled on their way toward their final eschatolog- 
ical destinations. Directly against Arquilliére’s thesis, Marrou argues 
that it is the “mixed nature” of the political sphere — necessarily a mix- 
ture of ultimate religious identities — that makes the political sphere 
a tertium quid, namely the reality of a saeculum where the two cities 
overlap.” This third thing, Marrou suggests, is the heart of Augustine’s 
ambivalent affirmation of the temporal common good found in polit- 
ical society. The “natural” does not name an autonomous category of 
value, for Augustine, but rather the primary description of the tempo- 
ral, created goods constitutive of political society. Thus the meaning of 
these goods is subject to the vicissitudes of salvation history, apart from 
which their goodness is not ultimately intelligible. Marrou’s argument 
is intended to correct Arquilliére’s thesis as it also highlights the misin- 
terpretations of Augustine by his medieval political inheritors. 
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Writing at the same moment as Marrou — in the aftermath of World 
War II and the beginning of the Cold War — Augustinians in the United 
States such as Reinhold Niebuhr and Herbert Deane also highlighted 
Augustine’s sense of the contingency of politics, except this time with 
darker hues. Not merely temporal, political life for Niebuhr’s and 
Deane’s Augustine was a contingent intervention of God’s providential 
judgment after sin aimed to help restrain chaos and maintain order. 
Thus the unnaturalness of politics — for Marrou and realists such as 
Niebuhr and Deane - is ultimately rooted in Augustine’s sense of its 
historical provisionality. This provisionality, such interpreters argue, 
also secures political society’s immunity from the ultimate aims of 
human fulfillment. 

These two avenues of thought - Marrou’s sense of historical tem- 
porality and the realists’ sense of postlapsarian contingency —- are 
synthesized in what stands as the culminating point of the rapproche- 
ment between Augustine and political liberalism: Robert Markus’s 
Saeculum: History and Society in the Theology of St. Augustine, pub- 
lished in 1970.8 Markus makes an intuitive leap from the interpretive 
work of Marrou and Deane, presenting Augustine’s political thought as 
the harbinger of secular political liberalism. Markus transitions from 
the time-bound sense of political temporality espoused by Marrou to a 
stronger thesis of neutrality. With Markus’s Augustine, political society 
becomes a religion-free zone, given its limited ambitions for practical 
political arrangement without theoretical agreement on matters of com- 
prehensive doctrine. Markus’s precise understanding of neutrality and 
the limited role of religious argument in the public square finds further 
nuance in his later work, where he adopts a Rawlsian vision of “overlap- 
ping consensus” joined with Maritain’s “democratic secular faith.” 

For Markus, it is not merely the case that Augustine happens not 
to have espoused a view of the naturalness of politics like that found in 
Thomas Aquinas. Rather, the absence of a natural antecedent for polit- 
ical society brings us to the core of Augustine’s political thought, for 
if political society is natural it is always open to — indeed it is waiting 
for — its fulfillment in the supernatural common good. But for Markus’s 
Augustine, the political is an antiperfectionist institutional arrange- 
ment set up merely to secure physical survival. The temporal domain 
of the political remains neutral to religion and autonomous until the 
very end, in anticipation of an eschatological closure that is beyond 
human agency. 

In Markus, we find the reversal of Arquilliére’s thesis. Augustine’s 
political thought no longer threatens to absorb the temporal into the 
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eternal (without an adequate distinction between the natural and super- 
natural). For Markus, there is simply too much eschatological deferral 
and historical ambiguity in Augustine’s conception of the two cities to 
legitimate an interpretation like Arquilliére’s. Markus argues that the 
Neo-Thomist distinction between the natural and supernatural com- 
mon good, applied to the institutions of church and political society, 
threatens to make politics a halfway house for human flourishing, tend- 
ing toward religious authority, constantly in need of a grace that can 
perfect it. 


Reversals 
By the end of the twentieth century these reconciliations with political 
liberalism came under fire from within both Augustinian and Thomist 
camps. Critics declared that such mid-century harmonization with 
political liberalism had gone too far, overstretching and reifying the cen- 
tral political concepts of the natural (Aquinas) and temporal (Augustine) 
into a pristine, secular space, disconnected from the ultimate super- 
natural or eternal good. This line of criticism suggests that such rap- 
prochements exhibit conceptual failures that promote accommodation 
to the practices of secular political life — practices that are immune to 
the sacred and inimical to the smaller forms of community necessary 
to pursue the common good. Indeed such practices are beleaguered by 
the demons of excessive individualism and technocratic capitalism that 
ultimately consume liberal democracies and must be resisted. Thus the 
alliance went too far, critics suggested, and dulled the critical edges of 
Augustine’s and Aquinas’s theology — the very edges that made them 
so helpful for reflecting on modern politics. Indeed, far from restraining 
the excesses of the nation-state or the market, such reconciliation is 
now thought to blind Christians to the ways these arrangements consti- 
tute a new (false) sacrality. The most strident critic of Markus’s secular 
Augustinian liberalism and its corresponding account of the saeculum 
remains John Milbank. The most forceful challenge to the Neo-Thomist 
reconciliation with political liberalism is Alasdair MacIntyre. 

Although there are immense debates in each camp about how pre- 
cisely to render the natural and temporal in each thinker, it is taken for 
granted that Augustine and Aquinas are fundamentally opposed on the 
question of the naturalness of the political. For this reason the liber- 
alism and antiliberalism divide in Thomism and Augustinianism has 
reached an impasse. Rather than rehearse the terms of the debate or 
choose sides it will be more useful to reexamine the standard interpre- 
tive pictures. 
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CORRECTING THE STANDARD INTERPRETATIONS: 
BRINGING AUGUSTINE AND AQUINAS CLOSER 
TOGETHER 


Mid-century Augustinian liberals doubled down on the apparently 
unnatural aspects of politics — a merely historical excursion through 
the consequences of sin — rather than searching for the missing natural 
antecedent to political life in Augustine’s thought and thus responding 
to Neo-Thomists on their own terms. Part of what made Augustine’s 
political thought so attractive to mid-century interpreters was his strong 
sense of the tragic dimension of human existence: the fact that all are 
tainted by original sin and experience some measure of fated powerless- 
ness in the face of evil. 

Yet the political often must be carefully teased out of Augustine’s 
theology, and the mid-century affinity for tragedy led to a fixation on 
those notoriously dark passages in The City of God that seem most 
like political theory and most helpful in diagnosing the horrors of 
the twentieth century. Take, for example, Augustine’s response to 
Cicero's De re publica and his claims about the impossibility of true 
justice in this life (2.21; 19.21, 24); Augustine’s comparison of emper- 
ors and superpirates (4.4); his claims about the similarity between 
the authority exercised by kings and slave owners (19.14-15}; the 
vignette of a mournful judge lamenting his duty to access truth by 
torture (19.6); and so on. Note that the majority of these passages 
appear in Book 19 of The City of God - the locus classicus of political 
Augustinianism. And there are good reasons for the authority of this 
particular text. In many ways it is, as Oliver O’Donovan has called 
it, “a microcosm of Augustine’s social thought.” It also provides the 
perfect length of assigned reading for Augustine’s political theology 
in a survey course. 

The problem, however, is that the narrow concentration on this 
text — and its few tenebrous images — led to a distorted perception of the 
character of Augustine’s political theology as a whole and its interpre- 
tive and practical possibilities. If Book 19 was the ur-text for the shad- 
owy postwar Augustine, its fourteenth and fifteenth chapters form the 
interpretive center of it all. It is important to note that these chapters — 
more than any other — are used to validate the claim that, for Augustine, 
political society is ultimately rooted in the consequences of original 
sin. What is more, this text is ground zero for those intent on trumpet- 
ing the difference between Augustine’s and Aquinas's political thought. 
Let us briefly turn to a closer examination of Book 19 and the widely 
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divergent conclusions Augustinians drew from it in the second half of 
the twentieth century. 

Part of the reason City of God 19.14—-15 is seen to provide such con- 
clusive evidence that, for Augustine, political society is rooted in the 
consequences of original sin is that it provides his only account of polit- 
ical society as it would have existed in a state of innocence, before the 
fall. The passage appears in the context of Augustine’s broader reflection 
on the contingent (in the negative sense of contingent denoting some- 
thing unnatural and expressive of temporal or provisional evil) origins 
of the institution of slavery. 


[God] did not intend that a rational creature, made in his own 
image, should have lordship (dominor) over any but irrational crea- 
tures: not man over man, but man over beasts. Hence, the first just 
(iustus) men were established as shepherds of flocks, rather than as 
kings of men (reges hominum). This was done so that in this way 
also God might indicate what the order of nature requires, and what 
the desert of sinners demands. By nature, then, in the condition in 
which God first created man, no man is the slave either of another 
man or of sin. (City of God 19.15) 


Augustinian liberals and antiliberals alike read this passage as a blanket 
statement about the origins of political authority, and further evidence 
of Augustine’s view of political society as essentially coercive, aimed 
primarily to help restrain evil, vice, and sin. What is striking are the very 
different conclusions drawn from it for thinking about the application of 
Augustine’s political thought to modern political life. 

Robert Markus concludes from this passage that the authority that 
would have been exercised in a state of innocence would have been akin 
to the paternal authority of Old Testament patriarchs or of a Roman 
paterfamilias over his wife and children, rather than the political 
authority that a king exercises over his subjects. Markus argues fur- 
ther that, in this passage, Augustine is identifying political authority 
in general with the authority of masters over slaves, thus fundamen- 
tally casting the institutions and relationships necessary for political 
society into contingent darkness. The key here, for Markus, is that 
the family — and therefore the corresponding institution of the house- 
hold — is in some sense natural in a way that political society cannot 
be, for Augustine. Whereas the family can be, hypothetically, ruled 
without domination, this cannot be true of political society. Its contin- 
gent origins in human sinfulness and providential judgment exclude it 
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from both naturalness and the possibilities of nondomination. Markus 
claims that, for Augustine: 


Coercive power is part of the essence of political authority, without 
it the state is not a state.... Political authority, coercive power, and 
its [institutional] apparatus are what transform society into a state. 
Society, so we may summarize Augustine’s view, has its origins in 
the order of nature; the state is a dispensation rooted in sin.... The 
terms in which Augustine came to formulate his views on politi- 
cally organized society ... were those which he thought appropri- 
ate to the treatment of the institution of slavery, rather than those 
which he applied to the family." 


For Markus, the postlapsarian contingency of political authority, and 
thus political society more generally, serves to strengthen his overall 
rendering of Augustine as godfather of a low-flying minimalist liberal 
politics, committed to the relative autonomy, neutrality, and secularity 
of the political sphere. 

Strikingly, John Milbank, Markus’s opponent in all things per- 
taining to Augustine, shares precisely Markus’s view of Augustine on 
politics and original sin. For Milbank, just as for Markus, City of God 
19.14-15 reveals, “that Augustine regards the institution of slavery after 
the fall, and the institution of political power, as virtually one and the 
same event.” Both authors read Augustine’s comments about kingship 
in 19.15 as evidence that he identifies political authority with the author- 
ity of masters over slaves. Both conclude that this type of authority is 
contingently rooted in the consequences of original sin. They then read 
backward, as it were, and lump political community and institutions 
into the same category as authority. The equation is complete. Thus, for 
Markus’s and Milbank’s Augustine, political society is entirely unnatu- 
ral in comparison with the family and the institution of the household. 
It is unnatural in the sense that it is not part of the order of human soci- 
ality inherent in the grain of creation. 

Yet this shared conclusion leads Milbank to a very different appro- 
priation of Augustine’s political thought. For Milbank, the origins of 
political society in sin supports an ambitious claim that, for Augustine, 
the church, the ecclesia, is the only truly political society, and that its 
arrival in history spells the undoing of pagan political thought and prac- 
tice. At the climax of his argument, Milbank states very baldly that 
“lajll political theory in the antique sense is relocated by Christianity 
[beginning with Augustine], as thought about the Church.” And, what 
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is more, “the Church itself, as the realized heavenly city, is the telos of 
the salvific process. And as a civitas, the church is, for Augustine, itself 
a ‘political’ reality.”"4 For Milbank’s Augustine, the goods constitutive 
of political society do not have their own natural integrity or intelligi- 
bility, nor do they have their own provisional secular (or time-bound) 
integrity, as they do for Markus. The realm of politics — that is, the 
“realm of the merely practical” — when “cut off from the ecclesial,” 
Milbank concludes, “is quite simply a realm of sin.’ 

It is Augustinian liberals and antiliberals’ shared sense of the tem- 
porality of politics — as fundamentally rooted in the murky origins of 
sin — that eliminates any natural antecedent for political society. We 
believe this connection between politics and the contingency of sin 
breeds confusion, either hardening the temporality of the political 
sphere into the rigid secularity of Markus or deflating it into Milbank’s 
realm of the merely practical to be subordinated to the ecclesial. For 
without a presupposed natural antecedent in Augustine’s thought, 
political society is doomed to swing between these interpretive poles 
of the purely secular space or the fragile temporal realm waiting to be 
swallowed by the ecclesia. 

Markus and others present such a rendering of politics and sin in 
City of God 19.14—-15 in direct opposition to Aquinas’s understanding of 
the naturalness of politics. Aquinas treats the origins of political author- 
ity twice, first in his Commentary on the Sentences (44.q.2.a.2) and then 
again in Summa Theologiae (1a.96.3, 4). In both instances Aquinas is in 
direct conversation with Augustine’s City of God 19.14-15. In Thomas’s 
treatment of the question in Summa Theologiae, he argues that free 
political rule (as opposed to slave keeping) would have been necessary 
even in humankind’s state of created innocence. To make this argu- 
ment, Aquinas draws a simple distinction between two types of domin- 
ion: the authority of a master over a slave and the authority associated 
with “the office of governing free men” (96.4). The second type has 
membership in an original, prelapsarian goodness — with all its practi- 
cal structures for the cause of ruling subordinated to the common good. 
The first type, by contrast, expresses merely a contingent, postlapsarian 
form of domination — the suppression of XX by YY. Aquinas is clear that 
both the household and political society can and should be governed by 
the first type of authority. In making this distinction, Aquinas thinks 
he is closely following Augustine’s City of God 19.14-15, and is distanc- 
ing himself from Aristotle’s view of natural slavery in the Politics. In 
Summa Theologiae ta.96.4, Aquinas says: 
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The control of one over another who remains free, can take place 
when the former directs the latter to his own good or to the common 
good. And such dominion would have been found between man and 
man in the state of innocence for two reasons. First, because man is 
naturally a social animal, and in consequence would have lived in 
society, even in the state of innocence. Now there could be no social 
life for many persons living together unless one of their number 
were set in authority to care for the common good. Many individu- 
als are, as individuals, interested in a variety of ends.... Secondly, 
if there were one man more wise and righteous than the rest, it 
would have been wrong if such gifts were not exercised on behalf of 
the rest.... So Augustine says, “The just rule not through desire of 
domination, but because it is their duty to give counsel”, and “This 
is ordained by the natural order, for thus did God create man.” (City 
of God 19.14-15) 


Markus, in a revealing appendix to his book, argues that Aquinas’s insis- 
tence on the naturalness of political authority commits him to a view 
of freedom akin to what Isaiah Berlin calls “positive freedom” — that is, 
the notion “that one remains free, even in being coerced, provided that 
it is for his own or the common good.” Augustine, however, Markus 
claims, espouses an entirely negative conception of freedom in the sense 
that any coercion in the political sphere implies a diminution of liberty." 

On Markus’s reading, political authority, for Augustine, remains 
entirely (and perhaps tragically) tethered to the judicial and penal opera- 
tions of coercion. Aquinas is therefore merely mistaken, on Markus’s 
account, insofar as he sees any positive role for political authority in the 
work of virtue cultivation or overall human flourishing. Aquinas’s dis- 
tinction of two kinds of rule is a pregnant one for understanding the pos- 
sibility of noncoercive political relations bound by law. Note, however, 
that Markus’s insistence on Augustine’s protoliberalism (of a distinc- 
tive kind) is inflected in his interpretive debate around these texts. We 
believe he is mistaken. In particular, Markus’s borrowed modern notion 
of freedom as noninterference distorts more than it reveals with respect 
to relevant differences between Augustine and Aquinas. Their accounts 
of freedom, and subsequent debates about whether politics is essentially 
coercive, simply do not map onto these distinctions. A more productive 
reading of these texts would emphasize Augustine and Aquinas’s shared 
indebtedness to the republican tradition of political thinking on liberty 
and domination, as can be found in the work of Peter J. Burnell. 
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The full exegetical details of this interpretive debate are manifold 
and would require a lengthier treatment of their discussions of mas- 
tery and servitude, and their different accounts of the nature of law, 
east of Eden. Let it be sufficient to note that Aquinas saw his presenta- 
tion of human sociality and the naturalness of political authority in ST 
1a.96.3—4 as standing in fundamental agreement with Augustine’s City 
of God 19.14-15. Consider the similarities of their approaches to politi- 
cal authority in these two texts. 

First, the natural, for Augustine and Aquinas, signifies the order of 
creation as it existed in a state of innocence before the fall. Second, the 
question of the naturalness of political society for each thinker is not a 
question of the raw aggregate of individuals who form a civil commu- 
nity, but rather of the naturalness of the forms of rule or authority that 
govern such a community. Third, implied in each author’s account of 
authority is a picture of the profound fabric of political authority, civil 
community, and the common good unique to political community. 
Both Augustine and Aquinas endorse a conception of political society as 
a mesh of roles, institutions, and obligations in which the accent mark 
in the formation of political community falls on the authority of polit- 
ical officials. Their analysis of political society centers on the virtues 
necessary to fulfill the role-specific obligations associated with political 
office and the direction and formation of citizens. Finally, Augustine 
and Aquinas both fundamentally agree that humankind’s natural soci- 
ality expresses itself in a series of concentric “moral circles” extending 
outward from the individual to the family, civil society, ecclesial com- 
munity, and ultimately to all human beings and God. Contra Markus, 
we believe this is the most plausible way to read City of God 19. Each of 
these spheres of community, in turn, is embedded in an institution (e.g., 
household, commonwealth, church) and plays a role in human flourish- 
ing. For both authors, then, the temporal common good of political soci- 
ety provides a genuine, albeit incomplete, form of happiness. 

The clearest evidence of Augustine’s understanding of the “natural- 
ness” (in the sense of original created goodness) of political authority is 
found not in City of God 19.14-15 but in his advice to public officials in 
his letters. There we find an Augustinian account of political leadership. 
There we get glimpses of public officials fulfilling their role-specific 
obligations in a distinctively Christian way — a way that supports the 
public good and also openly directs it toward the eternal good. Indeed, 
the letters in Augustine’s correspondence with public officials such 
as Marcellinus and Macedonius are now being recognized by many 
as the center, not the periphery, of Augustine’s political thought (see 
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especially Letters 138 to Marcellinus and Letter 155 to Macedonius). For 
it is in these texts that we find Augustine at his most practical, offering 
detailed descriptions of the ways Christian faith should influence the 
performance of one’s public responsibilities. Robert Dodaro’s work on 
Augustine has brought these neglected texts into the mainstream of 
dialogue about Augustine’s political ethics, against scholars in the more 
“realist” tradition of Reinhold Niebuhr and Herbert Deane. 

Augustine’s focus in these texts is the public official’s soul, not 
political regimes. His political language is that of virtuous rule, not 
church and state. The transformation of political society by Christian 
faith begins at the level of the political official’s role-specific obliga- 
tions — specifically as the virtues necessary to carry out these obliga- 
tions in the governance of political society are reinterpreted in light of 
the theological virtues of faith, hope, and love. 

Illustrative of this approach is Letter 155 to Macedonius, who was 
imperial vicar of Africa during the years 413-414 AD, in which he 
oversaw the administration of justice in all of Roman Africa. At some 
point during Macedonius’s tenure at this post, Augustine appealed to 
him for clemency on behalf of a criminal condemned to capital pun- 
ishment. Through their exchange of letters (152, 153, 155) we learn that 
Macedonius grants the appeal, and Augustine writes to thank him and 
congratulate him on his decision. The climax of Augustine’s argument 
to Macedonius in Letter 155 is that Macedonius must now learn to prac- 
tice the political virtues required by his office with the twofold goal of 
tending the people’s temporal and eternal well-being: 


The source of happiness is not one thing for a human being and 
another for a city: a city is indeed nothing other than a like-minded 
mass of human beings. Take all your virtues: all the prudence with 
which you try to serve human affairs, all the courage with which 
you allow no enemy’s wickedness to frighten you, all the moderation 
through which you keep yourself from corruption when surrounded 
by the rottenness of contemptible human habits, all the justice which 
you use to judge correctly in assigning to each his due. Suppose that 
you employ all these virtues in toiling and struggling merely for the 
physical security of those you want to do well.... Then neither your 
virtues nor the happiness that comes from them will be real.... If 
any of your governing, however informed by the virtues, is directed 
only to the final aim of allowing human beings to suffer no unjust 
hardships in the flesh; and if you think that it is no concern of yours 
to what purpose they put the peace that you struggle to provide for 
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them (that is, to speak directly, how they worship the true God, with 
whom the fruit of peaceful life is found), then all that effort towards 
the life of true happiness will not benefit you at all." 


Letter 155 to Macedonius turns out to be an extended discussion of 
the relationship between virtue and happiness as it is practiced and 
experienced in the life of a political ruler. It provides an insight into 
Augustine’s understanding of the good use of political authority that 
goes well beyond City of God 19.14-15. It also reveals that political soci- 
ety is “natural,” for Augustine, insofar as it is a constitutive element of 
the social well-being that human beings were created to pursue. 

The analogue to Augustine’s account of virtue and happiness in these 
letters to public officials is Aquinas’s account of the way the infused 
theological virtues of faith, hope, and love orient human beings to the 
eternal common good and thereby help direct their use and experience 
of temporal goods.» Although we must pay attention to the relationship 
and differences between Augustine’s and Aquinas’s understanding of the 
limited natural and temporal qualities of the common good achieved 
in political life (especially through law}, they are in agreement in their 
description of how the gifts of the theological virtues are necessary to 
orient human beings toward eternal happiness. A common link between 
Augustine’s and Aquinas’s political thought is their shared Neoplatonic 
framework in thinking about how the theological virtues reorient the 
practice of the cardinal virtues in temporal political life. Although 
scholars have begun tracing the Neoplatonic elements in Augustine’s 
thinking about the theological and political virtues, more work needs 
to be done on these same elements in Aquinas’s thought relative to 
more familiar accounts of Aristotelianism and natural law (especially 
Aquinas’s account of whether or not cardinal virtues remain in heaven). 

On Kingship: To the King of Cyprus (De regno) can also be read as 
Aquinas’s (or at least a very early Thomistic) presentation of the ways 
that the infused virtues fundamentally reorient one’s responsibilities 
for tending the temporal, political common good. The text, admittedly 
of disputed authorship, applies a Thomistic conception of the theolog- 
ical and political virtues in the instruction of an actual public official. 


TOWARD A CONTEMPORARY AUGUSTINIAN-THOMIST 
POLITICAL POLITICAL THEOLOGY 


In many ways, Augustine’s age is closer to our own than Aquinas’s, 
for the institutional relationship between church and political society, 
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bishop and magistrate, was still very much in flux. For Augustine, the 
relationship of political life and Christian faith is a matter of virtue, 
worked out on the battlefield of the public official’s soul. Although 
Augustine’s statesmanship approach to politics can strike the contempo- 
rary mind as elitist and underdeveloped in terms of structural analysis, 
it holds principles that are transferable for a more popular, democratic 
Christian virtue ethics of citizenship. This democratic translation has 
been the trend in contemporary political Augustinianism since the work 
of Dodaro, Gregory, and Mathewes. 

Twentieth-century attempts to construct institutional renderings 
of Aquinas’s natural and supernatural common good, or Augustine’s 
temporal and eternal good, that can be neatly applied to church and 
political society have run their course and climaxed in the stalemate of 
a liberal and antiliberal debate over secularity. These distinctions pri- 
marily apply, for each thinker, to the virtues and corresponding goods 
associated with them. Both Augustine and Aquinas think of political 
theology more in terms of virtue ethics than institutional analysis. 
Ultimately, political questions are questions about the transformation 
of the political (cardinal) virtues by faith, hope, and love. And these 
questions are, in turn, questions about what it means to refer the com- 
mon good achieved in political life toward its ultimate end in God, who 
is eternal happiness. 

Thus the genuinely constructive work that lies before political 
Thomists and Augustinians falls into three categories. First we must 
identify the political virtues — especially those most relevant to contem- 
porary democratic life — and describe what their reorientation by faith, 
hope, and love might look like. Part of this description brings about 
the second constructive task of identifying exemplars — both past and 
present, statesmen and citizens — who embody these virtues and their 
transformation through faith, hope, and love. Once such virtues and 
embodied transformations can be identified, we will be in a better posi- 
tion to describe what the referral of the natural or temporal common 
good toward eternal happiness might amount to at the level of political 
practice. 

Referral brings us to the grand question in Augustine’s and Aquinas’s 
political thought: what is the relationship between earthly happiness 
and the ultimate form of happiness found only with God in eternity? 
That is, what is the relationship between political and eschatological 
eudaimonism? And, how do we avoid the previous errors of absorption 
(Christendom) and separation (secularism) in answering such a ques- 
tion? Note that both the natural and supernatural distinction, and 
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temporal and eternal one, can lead to these errors if broadly applied at 
the institutional level. The way to avoid the twin errors of absorption 
or separation is to focus not simply on institutions but on individuals, 
not on raw individuals, but socially coded individuals in their distinc- 
tive roles, as members of all levels of society and as tenders of partic- 
ular common goods who are in need of specific virtues. Such virtues 
are always threatened by unjust social and political practices. Getting 
a grip on these questions is more fundamental to the political thought 
of Augustine and Aquinas than institutional questions of church and 
political society, and yet the two sorts of question are never ultimately 
disconnected. For both thinkers the church is the locus of virtue forma- 
tion and of the relationships necessary for discernment, and political 
society is the place where political virtue must be transformed by faith, 
hope, and love. 

Responding to such questions, no doubt, will be informed by the 
sort of philosophical and theological reflection characteristic of contem- 
porary political theology, often at odds with much of political theory 
resistant to such questions (including the work of many self-identified 
Augustinian and Thomist political thinkers). Concepts like natural- 
ness, necessity, coercion, domination, and the common good remain 
high on the agenda for any theological interpretation of politics. In fact, 
we have highlighted areas where the political implications of major 
developments in theological scholarship on these thinkers remain 
undertheorized. But, as the best critics of our actual politics rightly have 
noted, theory alone cannot support the type of social change required 
to transcend the distinctive challenges of modern political communi- 
ties and their economic arrangements. Here, with MacIntyre, we share 
many of the concerns about abstraction and philosophical exclusion 
noted by critics of liberalism and its characteristic bureaucratic and pro- 
cedural expressions. Further theorizing of theory’s relation to practice, 
or even Augustine’s relation to Aquinas on supernatural grace, also will 
not meet these challenges. Prophetic critique, moreover, risks its own 
moral and political hazards. 

Despite many valid theological criticisms of their work, Augustinians 
and Thomists in the mid-twentieth century like Reinhold Niebuhr and 
John Courtney Murray sought to provide a genuinely political Christian 
political theory, attentive to the details of political structures and pro- 
cesses without sacrificing normative reflection on the demands of polit- 
ical leadership and citizenship.*° Contemporary Augustinian-Thomists 
can, and should, still learn from these forebears and be grateful for their 
concerns about the political institutions of a free society. Their concerns, 
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attentive to political theory and political science, stand in stark con- 
trast with the ecclesial focus of more recent work in political theology. 
Our rejection of the “institutional level” opposition of Augustine and 
Aquinas serves a different purpose. It may be that the debate over polit- 
ical liberalism has truncated our receptions of their political theologies. 
In fact, in addition to emphasis on the distinctive liturgical practices for 
training Christian virtue, further work in political theology might best 
be served by attending in more focused ways to how Augustinian and 
Thomist perspectives can inform debates about issues like mass incar- 
ceration, immigration, and international law. 

Caricatures have their pedagogical value, even in the formation of 
holiness. We do not deny differences between Augustine’s more consis- 
tent Platonism, and Aquinas’s debts to Aristotle. Their rhetorical style 
and their visions of politics took shape in radically different histori- 
cal contexts. But the demands of contemporary politics require some- 
thing more than sweaty Augustinian “pessimism” and serene Thomist 
“optimism,” let alone Augustinian “grace” and Thomist “nature.” 
Our effort to historicize and interrupt conventional pictures by bring- 
ing Augustine and Aquinas closer together is one attempt to open new 
ways of addressing such challenges without default recourse to familiar 
tropes. Dislodging their opposition, without collapsing their different 
construals of human agency confronted by proximate and final ends, 
might liberate and generate new imaginations for both political engage- 
ment and practical reasoning. Such a politics remains a human enter- 
prise, adequate to our creatureliness in time, but no less divine. 
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Issues 


ro Liberalism and Democracy 
CRAIG HOVEY 


A. D. Lindsay, one of the twentieth century’s most earnest Christian 
advocates for democracy, insisted that the democratic state is “at best 
only an analogy of the really democratic religious congregation.”! This 
chapter approaches the related topics of liberalism and democracy by 
attempting to understand Lindsay’s claim. It asks what is meant by call- 
ing Christian congregational existence “democratic,” whether this in 
any way extends to forms of church life beyond the local level, how this 
analogy to the modern liberal state works, and if and where the analogy 
breaks down. We begin, however, with a brief account of what makes the 
modern democratic state liberal. 

Liberalism is a political philosophy that seeks societal stability and 
unity in the absence of shared conceptions of the common good. It is 
therefore regularly associated with contemporary discussions of reli- 
gious and other pluralisms and, especially in our day, is connected to 
the anxieties that set in when moral convictions previously thought to 
be self-evidently true and binding lose their obviousness. How then will 
a society composed of diverse individuals — people of various faiths and 
traditions — function for its betterment? Where there are differing, even 
competing, notions of justice among members of a society, for example? 
What institutional forms ought that society’s justice system take? 

The theory of justice advocated by John Rawls is a notable version of 
how political liberalism negotiates justice in the face of such diversity. 
In his book A Theory of Justice, Rawls proposes that individuals engage 
in a thought experiment: imagine standing behind a “veil of ignorance” 
in which the particular social and political goods that one’s self-interest 
would otherwise prefer are hidden from view. How might people in 
this situation then organize a society? Rawls argues that they will act 
to maximize justice and opportunity for all people on the basis that the 
interests of any person might be their own. They will, in other words, 
actually be guided by a more generalized self-interest in service of a 
theory of justice that Rawls describes simply as fairness. The location 
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behind this veil of ignorance is what Rawls calls the “original position,” 
that is, bare humanity as any person would be were they free of all 
attachments, history, and identity. 

This original position has much in common with descriptions of 
the “state of nature” imagined by earlier theorists of political liberalism 
such as Thomas Hobbes. According to Hobbes’s famous argument in 
The Leviathan (1651), without society, life is a constant state of war of 
every individual against everyone else and hence “solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.” Society, for liberalism, plays a salvific role for origi- 
nally autonomous, free-associating individuals who find belonging, pur- 
pose, meaning, and community nowhere else. This characteristic move 
among liberal theorists is subject to ideological critique, especially as 
any state of nature is not an actual historical description of humans, but 
an imagined hypothetical one, a vision generated by the kind of deliver- 
ance from destructive, individual self-interest that a liberal civil society 
promises to bring. 

It is worth noticing in both Hobbes and Rawls the implicit neglect 
or even hostility toward tradition in general as well as collectivities and 
communities other than liberal society, which in modern politics is 
identified with the nation-state. On these grounds, Lindsay’s question is 
already provocative because it suggests an ecclesial basis for democratic 
politics against liberalism. What are the differences between these two 
kinds of democracy? 

Hobbes’s liberalism located equality among all people in what 
they most minimally share in common: their fear of death. Such fear 
is the natural corollary of the fact that life is originally under threat 
from other individuals as everyone has a right over everything (jus in 
omnia). In order to prevent war of all against all, individuals hand these 
rights over to the absolute sovereign. In Hobbes’s context of the English 
Civil War, new notions of sovereignty seemed urgently to be called for, 
particularly notions grounded in some way other than by divine fiat. 
Here we notice that there are places where Lindsay’s analogy between 
the Christian congregation and the democratic state are apt, and other 
places where they sharply diverge. 

Under threat by the impending war of all against all, former politi- 
cal approaches based on the pursuit and discovery of shared goods give 
way to individual rights. Whereas Aristotle, for example, sought politics 
in terms of goods and ends (teloi) and his Christian interpreters (nota- 
bly Thomas Aquinas} framed the highest ends for humanity in terms of 
beatitude and friendship with God, Hobbes stripped goods of all politi- 
cally determinative force. The sovereign state does not exist to aid the 
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polis in the pursuit of virtues shaped by acommon human telos; instead, 
the state is both humbler and more ambitious. 

On the one hand, the state appears humbly to limit itself to ter- 
restrial matters (such as peace) in the face of the threat posed by one’s 
neighbors. It does not claim authority on moral or religious matters, 
even though the spiritual lives of the people are subsumed under abso- 
lute sovereignty. On the other hand, if fear of death is the enemy from 
which Christians understand God in Christ delivers them, then Hobbes 
may be read as positing a much more ambitious, even pseudotheologi- 
cal, project, as William Cavanaugh has argued: the state claims its legit- 
imacy from its role as a rival savior to Christ. 

We should note that for this theological critique of liberalism, 
the threat of “natural,” original enmity is a creation myth that rivals 
Genesis. Rather than envisioning the original goodness of all things — 
including harmony among humans, between humans and the other 
creatures, and between creation and God — Hobbes describes a myth- 
ological state of nature complete with its own salvation history that 
concludes with the establishment of peace through absolute political 
sovereignty as the response to death’s overwhelming foreboding. 

One also notices that the principle for unity here is specifically fear 
of violent death, fear of being killed. Hence the real threat is a war of 
all against all, rather than simply the individual’s feeling of mortality’s 
crushing weight. Hobbes’s own civil war context gave his state of nature 
story a kind of legitimacy. As it was clearly a function of his historical 
setting’s urgency, however, much of the force associated with claims to 
naturalness disappears. Still, Hobbes needed to deal with a deep irony 
in how he saw politics relating to nature’s original state as both solution 
and problem. As Pierre Manent summarizes, “what makes [individuals] 
enemies is what they have in common; and what makes them capable 
of living together is also what they have in common.” Rousseau and 
Locke later disputed the inevitability of violence as humanity’s natural 
state; it is enough to notice at this point that for the founder of liberal- 
ism, violence both roots and establishes society while it also functions 
to judge the viability of all political proposals. 

We should not be content, however, only to follow some recent 
critics in noticing these rival mythologies and salvation narratives. We 
must go on to ask what kind of Christian polity is here being substituted 
with a secular alternative. For Hobbes, such a polity was an overween- 
ing ecclesiastical situation that had been clumsily appropriated by the 
English monarchs since Henry VIII and, in radically different forms, 
prior to this. Lindsay’s analogy, however, is focused on the political 
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life of the Christian congregation, which partly has its own force in 
Christian reformist tendencies to make appeal to biblical and early 
Christian political concepts and practices. What are the concepts and 
practices that particularly cast Hobbes’s proposal in sharp relief? Which 
specifically Christian democratic themes, doctrines, and customs are 
most at odds with Hobbes’s liberalism? In what follows, I investigate 
three: the constitution of peoplehood, the locus of polity, and the hyper- 
democratic impulse. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF PEOPLEHOOD 


Lindsay referred to the congregation; yet local and universal conceptions 
of the church are analogies to each other. This is not obviously true 
everywhere, to be sure, because congregational polities exist in which 
the universal church is located in and as the congregation. However, 
even here, some notion of what the church is contributes to the con- 
gregation’s self-understanding, assuring it that it is in fact church. In 
traditional, sacramental, or quasisacramental understandings of what 
constitutes the church as church, a more balanced dialectic moves 
back and forth between local congregation and universal ecclesia (e.g., 
the Vatican II document Lumen Gentium teaches that the church is 
“uti sacramentum”). In admittedly various ways, every church pol- 
ity gives an account of the congregation’s relationship with the whole 
church that shows itself in analogies to modern democratic thought and 
political forms. 

Given the democratic concern to locate governance under control of 
“the people,” it is normal to ask to whom this actually refers. In practice, 
“the people” may identify a population’s particular subset, demarcated 
from the rest, as bearing greater legitimacy when it comes to political 
questions. The irony may at times be great, especially because dem- 
ocratic theory purports to fortify an alternative to rule by some elite 
class. Nevertheless, and especially in revolutionary situations, “the peo- 
ple” are positioned in opposition to ruling elites with the implication 
that critics of the revolution are not only undemocratic, but are even in 
some sense nonpersons5 

According to liberalism in the tradition of Hobbes and Locke, peo- 
plehood emerges most clearly when individuals come together and 
pursue common projects out of self-interest. As with any contract, the 
political conditions that unite people are not meant to outlast the proj- 
ects to which the people devote themselves by so uniting. However, 
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theological critics of liberalism, though not necessarily of democracy, 
note that descriptions of what constitutes a people - descriptions 
such as baptism — will often conflict with political descriptions such 
as nation-state citizenship. The second-century Epistle to Diognetus 
describes this tension: 


[Christians] dwell in their own countries, but simply as sojourners. 
As citizens, they share in all things with others, and yet endure all 
things as if foreigners. Every foreign land is to them as their native 
country, and every land of their birth as a land of strangers.° 


If Christians confess a heavenly citizenship (Phil. 3:20), their attach- 
ments to, loyalties to, and identifications with political, ethnic, and 
other groups become less important. Eschatologically, they are provi- 
sional and withering away. 

Moreover, ever since the political developments of the early modern 
period, the category of citizen in liberal thought may be theologically 
problematic if it evades the question of what makes a people by simply 
defining a group of those who have been politically authorized to govern 
themselves. These democratic relations, like those created by baptism, 
are not natural; they are forged by noncompulsory acts. The tautology is 
evident enough from history in which, for example, voting rights have 
sometimes been limited to one racial group. 

Especially since the eighteenth century, questions about people- 
hood have often coincided with questions about borders of nation-states. 
In principle, when liberalism is united to a capitalist economic system, 
the free flow of goods is promoted alongside the free flow of people. 
Tariffs and immigration policies that restrict these reveal that very 
often considerations other than pure economic and social liberty are in 
view. For example, the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA, 
1994) promotes migratory liberty for corporations but not for workers; 
businesses are entitled to seek more profitable locations for manufactur- 
ing goods while one of the chief factors for keeping costs low in these 
areas is enhanced by restricting the ability for working populations to 
seek better wages elsewhere. As it happens, then, “a people” is here an 
economic identity bounded by nation-state borders. 

Nevertheless the opposite phenomenon may also be observed in 
practice, which points to a paradox in liberal equality. Especially where 
a principle of equality has struggled against inherited (Old World) social 
and economic statuses, the isolation of individuals from each other 
that liberalism pursues may serve democracy in an unexpected way, as 
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Alexis de Tocqueville noted of the American West in the 1830s, where 
less defined borders served to break down old privileges: 


It is in the West that one can see democracy in its most extreme 
form. In these states, in some sense improvisations of fortune, the 
inhabitants have arrived only yesterday in the land where they 
dwell. They hardly know one another, and each man is ignorant of 
his nearest neighbor’s history. So in that part of the American con- 
tinent the population escapes the influence not only of great names 
and great wealth but also of the natural aristocracy of education and 
probity.... There are inhabitants already in the new states of the 
West, but not yet as a society! 


According to Tocqueville, then, democratic equality flourishes so long as 
the collection of individuals has not existed long enough to reentrench 
old privileges. These thrown-together people who “arrived only yester- 
day” share “improvisations of fortunes.” But they are not yet together 
as a society because societies in practice depend on a certain degree of 
entrenchment. Equality emerges out of disorder when the only ordering 
a society can imagine is the order of inequality, which itself points to an 
instability in uniting democracy with liberalism. 

The “classic” form of liberal democracy, then, tends to be formal 
and procedural; this is its liberal aspect. Because it was founded on a 
deep suspicion of communities that seek goods, liberalism first con- 
ceives of humans as individuals for whom the fact of coming together 
to agree on something surpasses the content of their agreement. The 
formal qualities that characterize the ways that they organize their 
common life are the source of liberalism’s value. But values of a deeper 
sort — the kind that premodern politics sought by associating the pur- 
pose of human life with the shape of the community, or the virtuous 
characters of citizens with the traits that make a good leader — impede 
the procedures of liberalism. 

Michel Foucault characterized the modern political spirit as being 
obsessed with questions about sovereignty and rule. As much as liber- 
alism has, in the last several hundred years, sought to replace one form 
of rule by another — substituting accountable parliaments for dynastic 
monarchies, establishing free elections as a formal safeguard against 
corrupt power grabs — these replacements preserve historic trends 
toward addressing questions about sovereignty and are, therefore, in 
Foucault’s estimation, insufficiently radical. “What we need,” he 
writes, “is a political philosophy that isn’t erected around the problem 
of sovereignty, nor therefore around the problems of law and prohibition. 
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We need to cut off the King’s head: in political theory that has still to 
be done.” In political theology, John Howard Yoder recognized some- 
thing similar when he pointed out that questions about the best form 
of government are always Constantinian questions. What he meant was 
that such questions assume that the one asking the question already 
holds sovereign power, whether democratic or not, and has the capac- 
ity to do something about it.” Bringing together related insights from 
Tocqueville, Foucault, and Yoder leads to the conclusion that the most 
genuine democratic arrangements may be found among those who are 
least in a position to ask normative questions about whether democracy 
is superior to other styles of government. 

Might it be the case, then, that genuine democracy is actually inim- 
ical to power and rule? The political theorist Sheldon Wolin echoes 
Tocqueville in using the term fugitive democracy to describe a nonpos- 
sessive and nonsovereign characteristic of emerging and fleeting asso- 
ciations between members of a society. Other associations taken for 
granted are disrupted in favor of new and surprising ties generated by 
shared priorities and concerns. For Wolin, this fugitive quality describes 
particular occurrences of democracy coming into view for a short time 
in service to a limited set of tasks. Democracy is a spirit that resists 
institutions, codes, and rules (including constitutions) and is therefore 
not a form of sovereignty; it is “an ephemeral phenomenon rather than 
a settled system.” 

Can Christianity then conceive of this fleetingness of society as 
analogous to an eschatological reconfiguration of social relations that 
the church may begin to live within that society as an alternative to it? 
We notice resemblances with Christian congregational politics such as 
the leveling of privilege. The dominant social form for Christians has 
not tended to be society as a whole — whether the church is modeled on 
it or is held up as a possible substitute. It has, instead, been the family or 
household and, as an image, a nonhierarchical one. A household levels 
social status and economic relations; members of the same household 
are always members of the same class, for example, and those who are 
adopted will come to share the class of the household regardless of the 
class from which they originated. (The Greek origins of our word econ- 
omy display this: oikonomia literally means “law of the household.”) 
Christians call themselves brother and sister, sharing the same Father, 
and are therefore equal in dignity and in the inheritance they receive as 
siblings of Christ within God’s family. By contrast, Christians are more 
than thrown together and, in hope, may persist as a new society ordered 
by God’s creative charity beyond the short term. That Christianity often 
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witnesses a tension between the conventions of institution keeping and 
the urge to provide fresh wineskins for the new wine of the gospel in 
various forms of radicalism is an understandable feature of this political 
dynamic. 

The church as God’s family also promises to reform society as a 
microcosm of the whole world. A people elect from every nation and 
thereby theologically understood to be the worldwide body of Christ 
threatens the givenness of borders and other made markers for defining 
identity. While one’s identity as a political agent may be bound up with 
nation-state conceptions of citizenship, the universal church shows 
that one’s most significant identity is not a political one thus conceived, 
nor should the meaning of “political” be restricted to such a narrow 
range. What is properly or in the first order political about democracy 
is not what Lindsay maligned as “machinery of political democracy” 
but is instead what he called a “democratic common life.” For the unity 
required for any such machinery to work must either result from some- 
thing more fundamental than the formal structures or, where unity 
does not already exist, from the state’s propaganda.” Individuals will 
therefore exercise a democratic life through organizations — “congrega- 
tions” — that are smaller than the state that depends on them to make its 
machinery work. Of course, the church may or may not actually be of 
this kind of service depending on the nature of the state, whether or not 
the church is granted an independent life of its own, and whether state 
propaganda transgresses the truthfulness Christians practice embrac- 
ing in their exercise of being the church. 

What I have referred to as the constitution of peoplehood asked 
about those to whom “the people” refers as well as the means by which 
they are gathered together. Responding to both questions yields for 
Christianity a kind of democracy that is free from assumptions about 
sovereignty and therefore from being primarily concerned with building 
and maintaining institutions. It also holds forth a fundamentally non- 
competitive politics that may embrace the goods of a people far beyond 
procedural considerations. 


THE LOCUS OF POLITY 


Two questions follow from the previous section. First, if Christianity 
amounts to its own polity called the church or the congregation, what 
capacities does it possess as the result of its own constitution for identi- 
fying the truthlessness of competing political bodies such as the state? 
And second, what is the nature of the common life of such a community? 
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Ancient democracy prized the moral quality of parrhesia (boldness 
in speaking the truth), particularly in Athens. What is striking is how 
early Christian language and organization both appropriated and mod- 
ified the Greek political concepts it inherited surrounding parrhesia. 
Christians made use of parrhesia in conceiving of the character of the 
body that deliberates over political questions. The ekklesia was orig- 
inally a nonreligious designation for the group of assembled citizens 
who concerned themselves with the good of the polis while the practice 
of speaking with parrhesia is what marked the ekklesia as a special 
assembly. An ekklesia, and hence democracy, was judged according to 
whether it was capable of producing people able to speak the truth with 
boldness. Parrhesia is a moral quality of a person, not a political char- 
acter of an organization. Even so, a virtuous polis will be responsible 
for forming citizens who were capable of speaking in this way, which 
would on occasion include the necessity to speak fearlessly against the 
majority of citizens and the general drift of the polis. 

Early Christians transformed parrhasia away from strictly denoting 
the right and impulse to speak freely in the assembly. It came to des- 
ignate the bold preaching of the gospel. Now the church was the true 
assembly (ekklesia), not because it was a place where the truth of the 
common life of the polis was free to be spoken, but because the partic- 
ular truth about Jesus Christ was proclaimed. The citizens of the heav- 
enly city proclaim the good of the life of its citizens and, by extension, 
of all people and all nations. This is a powerful illustration of how the 
locus of polity is redefined in light of the gospel.3 

Considering the role of parrhesia for premodern democracy also 
highlights a contrast with democracy in its liberal form. In Athens, 
worry about the loss of parrhesia — a loss for which the polis should 
ultimately be held responsible — began almost as soon as champions of 
Greek democracy identified its importance. Euripides’s Jon, for exam- 
ple, not only upheld this key democratic virtue; it also served as a warn- 
ing to the audience of his day that Athens was already in danger of 
undervaluing it and hence losing democracy altogether. Jon disconnects 
the truth-telling virtue from sovereignty by showing the human Creusa 
speaking out against Apollo’s lies. As a virtue crucial for democracy, it 
embodies the necessity for a polis to cultivate the determination of its 
citizens to speak truth about what is good for the common life more so 
than the liberal idea of ensuring that a polis grants the right to speak 
freely. There is also a reverse to parrhesia: a genuinely democratic polis 
will enrich the people’s readiness to welcome an uncomfortable truth 
from the minority, a moral quality that contrasts with liberal emphasis 
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on majority rule (despite efforts to safeguard minority rights). Ancient 
democracy goes far beyond this; the majority must cultivate vigilance 
for truth that they may not now know, possess, or allow. 

Christians adopted and adapted parrhesia for their own uses based 
in part on identification of a democratizing impulse at the heart of 
the church’s constitution and life. What is its shape? In arguing that 
democracy is modeled on the Christian congregation, Lindsay fur- 
ther described how the priesthood of all believers has implied a prin- 
ciple of human equality, especially among Puritans and other radical 
Protestants who more readily than others saw equality rooted in a 
common baptism. Members of the body of Christ are baptized “into 
Christ” irrespective of race, gender, wealth, and social standing. The 
church’s first council (Acts 15) was persuaded that God’s Spirit alighted 
on both Jews and Gentiles alike just as the Holy Spirit’s discretion alone 
explains the variety of charismata found throughout the church. What 
Yoder refers to as the rule of Paul where “everyone must be given the 
floor” is an ecclesial practice of hyperdemocracy, which I will discuss in 
the following section." It is, for example, how the Friends run meetings, 
concerned especially with not overpowering an unconvinced minor- 
ity through majority votes because doing so neither solves the problem 
nor convinces the unconvinced. Furthermore, if church members are 
understood to be animated and enlivened by the same Spirit that blows 
where it wills, then the procedures of centralized and bureaucratized 
democracies violate the democratic vision. 

Yet the social and political implications of the Spirit’s work — in 
baptism and in gifts — have been far from uniform. For example, in 
seventeenth-century colonial America, slave owners worried about 
evangelizing slaves for fear that, should the slaves be baptized, they 
would need to be freed. In September 1667, the Commonwealth of 
Virginia passed legislation declaring that “the conferring of baptism 
does not alter the condition of the person as to his bondage or freedom.” 
This was good news for slave owners, no doubt, who could now share 
the gospel with their slaves without hesitation and now “freed from 
this doubt may more carefully endeavor the propagation of Christianity 
by permitting children, through slaves, or those of greater growth if 
capable, to be admitted to that sacrament.” There is no reason for the 
churches to think that baptism has radical economic and political cor- 
relates. Despite legislators’ intentions, however, the democratizing and 
leveling thrust of this practice in time proved impossible to manage, 
as revealed in the movement for abolition. Other historical examples 
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would reveal more direct associations between Christian baptism and 
democratic politics. 

If baptism joins diverse members into one body — an ecclesial body, 
if not a body that is immediately political in other senses — then a kind 
of Christian realism about sin and corruption pulls in the opposite 
direction. Reinhold Niebuhr argued that Augustine’s political thought 
takes seriously the human tendency toward limited self-interest, 
a tendency that democracy seeks to diffuse. Here “one man, one 
vote” — a twentieth-century slogan often invoked in universal suffrage 
movements — might be thought less to do with empowering the oth- 
erwise politically disenfranchised as would be the case for the Spirit’s 
accord with nonelites described in the preceding section. Rather, it 
has more to do with limiting the reign of self-love, particularly among 
those who would exercise its power over others excessively. Checks and 
balances found in certain modern democratic forms, especially con- 
stitutional ones, are sometimes praised for concretizing this realistic 
appraisal of humanity. By some accounts, liberalism’s separation of 
church and state is not unrelated to this realism. 

At the same time, there exists a range of ways in which these 
impulses work themselves out within the many churches and denomi- 
nations. Some defend hierarchy as Thomas Aquinas did, seeing it as 
an analogy to the order of beings in the created order, some lesser and 
some greater. What is Christian about this arrangement is that those 
with more power are given it for the sake of those who have less. While 
this strikes modern, democratic sensibilities as paternalistic, depen- 
dence of some people on others inscribes a kind of hierarchy. Yet it is a 
hierarchy of charity and service rather than of worth, a point that has 
been worked out by a number of thinkers following the Second Vatican 
Council, especially in liberationist and feminist circles. 

Theorists in the tradition of political liberalism have often noted 
that although individuals are not equal with each other in their actual 
spiritual and physical capacities, they are equal in their right to them. 
One theological model for this conception of service is found in Jesus, 
whose self-emptying (kenosis) in the incarnation was displayed in wel- 
coming and serving “sinners” while also deeming that the church’s 
primitive leadership be comprised in large measure of nonelites such as 
uneducated fishermen. Augustine reflected on the fact that, where the 
good news is believed, it must owe to the power of what is proclaimed 
and the miraculous works that accompany it rather than the credentials 
of those who proclaim it.” 
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A related exegetical matter concerning the verb kenoo in Philippians 
2:7 (Christ “emptied himself”) turns on whether Paul here intends the 
incarnation — in which the cosmic hierarchy is upset — or whether he 
intends the cross and Christ’s moral commitment to humility.'* This 
debate over New Testament interpretation reflects a fundamental ten- 
sion in subsequent political theology: that between hierarchy and equal- 
ity. Where political hierarchy is seen to be analogous to God’s ordering 
of the cosmos, Christ’s kenosis is likely to translate into a moral injunc- 
tion for the powerful to be as a shepherd to their flocks even while they 
are charged with upholding what God has ordained. However, where 
political hierarchy is understood to conflict with the “upside down” 
quality of God’s kingdom in which the last will be first (Matt. 20:16), 
Christ’s kenotic act is likely to translate into a more ontological upend- 
ing of the order of things brought by the incarnation. 

On the question of the nature of the community’s common life, it is 
notable that, in our day, liberalism and democracy have become nearly 
synonymous. Premodern democracy had tended to be relatively small 
scale, hence its analogue in the churches being the congregation. The 
local assembly is not only the most common unit of public deliberation, 
but is also the model of a universal society. This understanding has 
been worked out theologically in at least two ways. 

The first reflects the catholic and universal nature of the church 
centered on the Eucharist as the shared fellowship of all Christians 
worldwide. Yet because any one gathering of Christians for receiving 
the Eucharist is also the body of Christ, the presence of God to that 
gathering is not understood to be incomplete by including only the local 
congregation. The Eucharist is the principle of unity and the bishop is 
its office. Together, these ensure that the local feast being celebrated 
is a genuine instance of the union that the whole church is. The local 
congregation likewise participates in the life of the universal church by 
being an actual instance of it. Therefore, the local congregation is not 
merely part of a more important whole; rather, local sacramental acts 
are determinative practices dignified in their status before God. 

Recent scholarship shows that the significance of the congregation 
has shifted over time, identifying the mystical body of Christ exclu- 
sively with the Eucharist rather than the more complex interplay of the 
Eucharist together with the congregation gathered around it (and gathered 
by it). Henri de Lubac argued this thesis in his work Corpus Mysticum 
where he traced the change in this term’s meaning from the fourth to 
the thirteenth centuries. The Eucharist migrated away from sacramen- 
tally associating both the individual with the local community and the 
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universal church through the body of Christ. The dialectic between the 
congregation and universal church broke down. While corpus mysti- 
cum once referred to the Eucharist and corpus verum referred to the 
ecclesial body, de Lubac documents how these two terms changed place 
with each other. By the end of the twelfth century they had reversed so 
that the presence of the sacramental body came to denote what is real 
while the reality of the church is a mystery. The church as a visible 
social body, created and sustained by God, became subordinated and 
more recently even became redundant in the face of the emerging secu- 
lar body politic. De Lubac shows how the Eucharistic language that had 
formerly bound the church as a community comes instead to be applied 
to society as a whole and eventually to nation-states and liberal democ- 
racy. This shift is partly the product of and partly responsible for the 
ascendency of modern liberal politics. 

Wolin and Cavanaugh developed de Lubac’s argument along parallel 
lines. As late-medieval and early-modern political thought eventually 
led to the prominence of the nation-state as the principle of unity for 
thinkers like Rousseau, Hobbes, and Locke, the church’s own claims to 
unity begin to pose a threat to the unity nations seek (see Chapter 12). 
The modern individual is thus rescued for liberty from the traditional 
groups to which they belonged. Cavanaugh describes the “state as sav- 
ior” for this reason — it holds forth a new vision for redemptive com- 
munity characterized by democratic belonging. But for Cavanaugh, the 
ability for the modern, liberal state to claim deliverance for individu- 
als depends on the locus of public devotion “migrating” away from the 
church. The political landscape has become dense with alternatives to 
the church’s unity, whether it is in the form of monarchs or nation-states 
or dreams for generating a worldwide economy in equilibrium. This 
migration, however, began much earlier when theology lost the connec- 
tion between the local congregation and the Eucharist, which is to say, 
the time when the local was universal. This shifted focus paved the way 
for democracy to be reconceived on a larger scale: as a system as opposed 
to a vision. 

A polity’s locus is the place where it lives its common life. Christian 
communities practice baptism, Eucharist, and speaking the truth with 
parrhesia, all of which sit uncomfortably with their place in liberal 
orders. Equality is both necessary for and derives from the common 
lives of congregations that understand their peoplehood through bap- 
tism. Christian unity exceeds that of nation-states in the intensity of 
both its local and worldwide expressions when they are held together 
sacramentally and not sacrificed to surrogates. The specific truthful 
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speaking of the gospel replaces general, truthful speech as the mark of 
where the democratic virtue of the polis will be found. Taken together, 
this is the church’s locus — the heavenly city locates the earthly city 
just as heavenly citizenship discloses the nature of citizenship more 
narrowly defined. 


THE HYPERDEMOCRATIC IMPULSE 


The unquestionable ideal of the church’s theocratic orientation might 
appear to set it at odds with democracy: the church strives to be guided 
by the will of God, not the will of the people. However, South African 
theologian John De Gruchy distinguishes between the democratic sys- 
tem and the democratic vision, though he argues that both owe some- 
thing to Jewish and Christian thought and practice.2? The democratic 
vision is one that De Gruchy describes as being threefold. It is a vision 
for a society that promotes the equality of all people while also respect- 
ing the ways that people differ; it likewise depends on and advances gen- 
uine freedom for all people while social responsibility of one form or 
another prevails over individual self-interest; and it also seeks justice for 
all people commensurate with the vision of equality such that, for exam- 
ple, economic disparities are overcome. At its best, such a vision shapes 
procedural questions, determines institution building, funds civic par- 
ticipation, and guides public life. 

According to De Gruchy, the fact that this democratic vision always 
outpaces the concrete forms that democracy takes in any historical cir- 
cumstance not only implies a kind of messianic eschatology, but also 
indicates something of a hyperdemocratic impulse influenced first by 
ancient Israel’s prophetic tradition. Samuel warned Israelites about the 
abuses of monarchical power concentrated in the hands of a human 
ruler rather than God reigning as king (1 Sam. 8); Amos warned of God’s 
judgment on greed and lack of compassion and economic justice and 
envisioned a plumb line against which to measure Israel’s own attempts 
at a just society; specific kings came under the rebuke of other prophets 
such as Nathan and Elijah; and still others like Isaiah and Jeremiah 
described Judah’s coming destruction as evidence of God’s displeasure. 
The dynamic of warning, judgment, destruction, and restoration is ini- 
tiated by exodus in which God makes a people and instructs them in 
righteousness and justice; it is carried out in exile and a prophetic dec- 
laration of God’s promises and expectation that they will be guided by 
a vision that seems to outpace concrete reality. As an eschatological 
vision, it is one that God will cause to prevail on the earth. Human 
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sociality will finally be characterized by the exact correspondence of 
reality with vision. 

With Christ, the Christian vision of the kingdom of God fulfills the 
prophetic tradition. A distinctive aspect of the kingdom is its emergence 
within history in the person and ministry of Jesus Christ. Here, the 
liberation of Israel from Egypt is fulfilled in individual bodies of lepers 
and in despised members of society (“sinners,” prostitutes, and tax col- 
lectors); equality is presumed and made evident in Jesus’s disregard for 
established patterns of hierarchy and political and religious authority; 
and justice is achieved by the kingdom’s preference for the poor and “the 
least.” This clearly supplies a kind of democratic vision. 

Where the gap between any political vision and concrete reality suf- 
fers the accusation of being utopian, there is usually a severely secu- 
larized version of this Jewish and Christian eschatology. It has either 
become a flight of fancy, ultimately inimical to everyday life (Marx, 
Freud), or else has been rendered unreachable for the simple reason that 
transcendence has been erased. Liberal democracy may be especially 
guilty of the latter because it lacks a theologically identifiable telos and 
so, as I will argue, represents an idolatrous model of social relations. 

Liberalism’s proceduralism may be interpreted as the result of dis- 
affection with a democratic vision or eschatology. Yet not all actual 
democratic forms fit the procedural model. When small communities 
or organizations form to pursue common goods — a community-based 
youth sport league, an advocacy group for nonviolence, an after-school 
program — they are refusing to act like the individuals that liberalism 
assumes they will or indeed must be if democracy is to flourish with 
the aid of liberalism. Moreover, their unity around a pursuit of some 
good is irrespective of liberalism’s attention to base self-preservation. 
This is at once an empirical challenge to liberal theory - we might ask 
whether that theory correctly described human nature and natural 
human behavior — and a demonstration that nonliberal forms of democ- 
racy may exist and flourish within a liberal democracy when they are 
unsupported or even positively discouraged by liberal thought forms. 

Because liberalism suspects that anything shared that goes beyond 
the most basic factors will tread on individual freedoms, it discourages 
nonprocedural democratic forms. These violate the supposition that 
there exists only the individual and the state where the state, in turn, 
functions to safeguard individual liberties. Against this, where there 
exists a plurality of communities aimed at achieving goods, liberalism 
concerns itself with unity; freedom solves the problem of pluralism. For 
many in the West, perhaps most prominently in the United States, this is 
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the meaning of citizenship, what it means to belong to the nation-state. 
What is an American? It is someone who believes that freedom solves 
the problem of pluralism (perhaps adding: and is willing to fight for it). 

Liberalism asks how a society of moral strangers is going to live 
together peacefully. Its response has been to give these strangers the 
freedom to pursue their moral lives within whichever communities of 
moral friends they happen to belong to. Liberal freedom is the freedom 
to do pretty much whatever you want, recalling the way that parrhesia 
moves from a moral quality of people to an institutionally guaranteed 
right to free speech. 

However, in thinking that a liberal society has solved the problem of 
pluralism with freedom, citizens may permit themselves to live most of 
the time believing that there is much less disagreement than there actu- 
ally is. The back-and-forth between pluralism and freedom functions 
as a very powerful myth that reinforces belief in liberal politics. When 
freedom fails to deal with the problem of pluralism as it has promised, 
forms of disagreement normally disguised by the power of the myth 
now come to the fore, provoking unease. Debates in the United States 
over “Obamacare” show what happens when the myth begins to outlive 
its usefulness, or simply when a people are confronted with parts of it 
that are wearing thin. 

What Obamacare debates showed is not just disagreement over 
health care, but disagreement over disagreement. Opponents of 
health-care reform legislation did not simply disagree with the legis- 
lation. They actually found it useful to draw attention to the fact of 
disagreement, thus compounding it. The fact that there was opposition 
became a way of pointing to what happens when American society tries 
to answer questions about the common good as though this nonliberal 
project were part of its charge. The unpleasantness of the debate indi- 
cated to some that discussing questions of the common good disrupts 
the good peace that usually results from neglecting them. Instead, what 
is good is letting smaller communities of moral friends (such as private 
hospitals) decide among themselves. The state exists only to grant these 
groups the freedom to do so. The greater the discord, then, the stronger 
the case that democracies should keep from talking about forbidden top- 
ics, that we should not try to gain consensus on topics we have learned 
to avoid in the name of peace. 

This sort of disagreement runs deep in the United States. It accounts 
for the strong distinction between what Andrew Manis refers to as two 
competing notions of civil religion.* Most people will immediately 
think of what Manis calls the exclusivist/homogenous civil religion 
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that, in a particularly extreme form, identifies the scope of citizenship 
narrowly as being for “us,” distrusts outsiders, and points to a partic- 
ular Christian American heritage. This exclusive/homogeneous civil 
religion prevails if it can both get by most of the time thinking that 
it has prevailed (strengthened by the myth) and immobilize the alter- 
native when it arises by demonstrating how it threatens homogeneity. 
Nevertheless, many proponents of American health-care reform had a 
fundamentally different set of ideas about what America is: what Manis 
calls the pluralist civil religion. For these, America is not a fragile house 
of cards that is always threatening to collapse at the slightest over- 
reaching or at every attempt to find agreement among moral strangers. 
Instead, for these proponents America requires a spirited give-and-take 
among moral strangers that may often be a long and drawn-out pro- 
cess. This vision of America is reinforced by stories of struggle like civil 
rights and the abolition of slavery. 

The thing to notice is that the homogeneous/exclusive civil religion 
believes that what makes America great is the distance-preserving solu- 
tion (“freedom”) that has been set forth to address the problem of plu- 
ralism. Struggle, then, is a sign that something has gone wrong and that 
it is about to break apart. The pluralist civil religion, by contrast, finds 
greatness in America’s system of open collaboration and persuasion that 
goes along with the beneficence of pluralism. Conflict is not a sign of 
disruption, but an indication that something is going well — that society 
is converging on what is good. Citizens discern through their struggle 
that they are on their way to a better (by definition more progressive) 
society, one steadily being purged of injustice. 

These are two different visions for how a society of moral strang- 
ers ought to get along. But a particular phenomenon occurs when those 
devoted to the homogeneous/exclusivist vision find themselves not only 
opposing a particular health-care proposal but also safeguarding the par- 
ticular form that unity must take according to that vision by pointing 
to societal conflict as evidence that unity is under threat. Those with a 
pluralist vision, however, interpret the conflict in a more sanguine way, 
as Martin Luther King Jr. said in his famous “Mountaintop” speech in 
support of striking sanitation workers in Memphis in 1968: “the great- 
ness of America is the right to protest for right.’ Without the struggle 
for democracy to approach its hyperdemocratic vision, rights are inter- 
preted to be mere procedures. 

Versions of nonstatism, such as Christian anarchism, represent 
other instances of the Christian impulse toward hyperdemocracy. 
Christian anarchists in particular explicitly reject the state as a bearer 
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of legitimate authority on grounds that it usurps a role to which God 
alone has the right. When it depends on the use of force for ensuring 
its survival, furthering its economic ambitions, or assuring social con- 
formity, the state discloses its fundamental opposition to the peace- 
able kingdom that Jesus announced. Christian anarchism may be seen 
as a school of thought ultimately critical of democracy in its move to 
transcend it. 

Some Anabaptist renunciations of “the sword” come closest to a 
democratic vision that strives to take the political import of Jesus’s 
teaching at face value. For example, according to Yoder, a Mennonite, 
the church’s refusal to grasp the reins of sovereign power does not mean 
that it is refusing “politics,” but only that hoi poloi must be rescued from 
its undue sovereign associations. The politics of Jesus (also the title of 
Yoder’s 1972 book) is not so much a disposition against traditional polit- 
ical power, but a radical alternative to it that depends on a different pol- 
ity and is oriented to a different telos. For this same reason, Christian 
anarchists reject the charge that they must supplant the prevailing form 
of government with a rival. For some, including theorists like Jacques 
Ellul, Vernard Eller, and the Catholic Workers, noninterference by the 
affairs of the state represents the proper relation between church and 
state by encouraging the church’s political activity in areas that, in lib- 
eral orders (owing to Hobbes), tend to be the state’s domain. 

Here religious liberty, for instance, arises not from a theory of the 
state’s neutrality with respect to all faiths, but from Christianity’s own 
reflection on its evangelical mission. If as a corollary to the human free- 
dom required to hear and respond to the gospel the Christian must be 
free to preach it, then this freedom must be understood as an inter- 
nal quality of the good news rather than its condition for flourishing.” 
The habit in the West of conceiving of religious liberty as a matter of 
“church and state” privileges the question from the side of the state by 
asking whether and how sovereign power must be construed in order 
to permit and tolerate a variety of religious practices. When asked from 
the church side, however, the Christian anarchist understands that she 
is asking a theological question that presents freedom as a human good 
able to be seen against the background of humanity’s end as beatitude 
and friendship with God. 

As a posture, nonrevolutionary Christian anarchists cultivate a 
principled indifference to the state. Ellul approvingly cites the Russian 
exile Nicolas Berdyaev: “The death of one man, of even the most insig- 
nificant of men, is of greater importance and is more tragic than the 
death of states and empires. It is to be doubted whether God notices the 
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death of the great kingdoms of the world; but he takes very great notice 
of the death of an individual man.’*4 This is the key characteristic of 
hyperdemocratic Christian anarchy. The curtain is pulled back, reveal- 
ing that Caesar is just a man and even the queen needs to be saved. 
Human pretenses do not impress God and, with practice and discipline, 
Christians can likewise learn to be unimpressed. 

Whatever shape it takes, Christianity’s hyperdemocratic impulse is 
guided by a vision of human community and life with God that shares 
with biblical prophets the hope that God is bringing this about. It thereby 
surpasses liberal proceduralism and impatience, both of which result 
from a deficient or absent eschatology. Where peace alone is the goal of 
a diverse society, genuine differences risk being overlooked, neglected, 
and disdained as “peace, peace” is prematurely declared when in fact 
there is no peace (Jer. 6:14), an admission made more honestly in light of 
a more complex telos. The alternative is not only truncated vision but 
also an impulse that is less than fully democratic. 


CONCLUSION 


The contemporary challenges facing ecclesial polities are only instances 
of what may be increasing levels of wider dissatisfaction with modern 
democratic forms, especially those that theorize and formalize democ- 
racy at significant remove from local levels. It is possible that Lindsay’s 
focus on the congregation as opposed to larger ecclesiastical forms may 
derive from this significance of scale. Theological objections to liber- 
alism notwithstanding, it is not surprising that today’s prodemocracy 
movements typically have in their sights much smaller social bodies 
than the nation, recognizing the greater likelihood that at these levels, 
people will be better represented and the diverse segments of the popu- 
lace will be heard. Even so, the church’s democratic vision need not be 
limited by liberal imaginations because the constitution of peoplehood, 
the locus of polity, and the hyperdemocratic impulse will always surpass 
the formal aspect of the organization of people. And a people’s yearning 
for a vision beyond the current state of affairs will be best sustained by 
practices of living together that are undergirded by hope that God’s king- 
dom is not far off but is at hand. 
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11 Capitalism and Global Economics 
PHILIP GOODCHILD 


If anyone strikes you on the cheek, offer the other also: and from 
anyone who takes away your coat do not withhold even your shirt. 
Give to anyone who begs from you, and if anyone takes away your 
goods do not ask for them again. ... If you lend to those from whom you 
hope to receive again, what credit is that to you? Even sinners lend to 
sinners, to receive as much again. But love your enemies, do good, and 
lend, expecting nothing in return. Your reward will be great, and you 
will be children of the Most High; for he is kind to the ungrateful and 
the wicked. 


(Luke 6:30, 34-35) 


While the foundation of Christian political theology in the teachings 
of Jesus was directly economic, concerned with coats, shirts, begging, 
giving, credit, returns, and rewards, it has always been considered some- 
what “unworldly.” The offenses of such teaching to modern sensibil- 
ities are numerous: security of life and property is abandoned; the free 
distribution of wealth is to extend to those who are not productive, and 
even to enemies; competition and market valuation are undermined by 
offering something for nothing; and the fundamental human drives for 
pleasure, wealth, power, and survival are renounced. What relevance can 
such unworldly teaching hold for the “real world” of capitalism and glo- 
bal economics? 


THE CRISIS OF RELEVANCE 


“What after all are these churches now if they are not the tombs and 
sepulchres of God?”' — so Friedrich Nietzsche’s madman announced a 
change in the nature of believing that had occurred by the end of the 
nineteenth century: to believe in God was henceforth to mourn a loss, 
to feel nostalgia for a living and vital presence. For simply being devout 
is no longer enough: in an era of capitalism and global economics, mat- 
ters of wealth creation and good conduct seem above all to be technical 
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matters, requiring worldly expertise. Both theists and atheists may find 
God of limited relevance to their career development. Any contribution 
of political theology would seem strictly limited by harsh economic real- 
ities. For what good would it do to offer advice on Christian principles 
to economic agents, to overthrow sinful structures of oppression, or to 
reconstitute a Christian economy of giving, within a broader context of 
market competition? Market forces will restore equilibrium: in the long 
run, only those corporations that maximise their self-interest through 
the rational and technical pursuit of profit will thrive and survive. The 
mystery of free market capitalism is its power to spread itself univer- 
sally: to appropriate land and resources, to incorporate workers and 
productive enterprises, and to reorder societies around an instrumental 
rationality. Not only has free market capitalism overthrown its rival of 
state socialism, not only has it undermined anticolonial struggles for 
liberation, but it has eroded traditional religious cultures ordered around 
rituals, customs, festivals, and offerings in favour of material gain, free- 
dom of choice, and monetary signs of wealth. It can no doubt do so again. 
Under free market capitalism, only the rational pursuit of profit and 
growth counts, while other forms of belief and behaviour fade into rela- 
tive insignificance — they do not grow. Whatever form it takes, Christian 
political theology experiences a crisis of relevance. As D. Stephen Long 
puts it: 


The problem in the modern world is not that people no longer desire 
theological truths but that theology does not matter. I mean that 
in the most literal sense. Theology has no flesh, no embodiment 
in daily existence. Instead, it is forced to the margins of everyday 
life to some sacred noumenal realm which is neither rational nor 
irrational. 


This disembedding of theology from practical, “real world,” eco- 
nomic life has resulted in a condition where Christian commitment 
may express a personal preference, but such preferences make little diffe- 
rence to the overall distribution and performance of roles. Citizens of all 
faiths and none may often be largely indistinguishable from each other. 
This secular age, where religious belief is at best an option or a longing 
for “spirituality,” differs markedly from preceding ages, where disbelief 
was almost inconceivable. As Charles Taylor helpfully explains, in pre- 
modern times God had a theoretical relevance in explaining the source, 
meaning, and order of the cosmos, yet also a practical relevance as the 
source of moral and spiritual fulfilment, and even a social relevance 
as the authority that undergirds trust and social cooperation: “we are 
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linked in society, therefore God is.”3 It was inconceivable that people 
could reason, desire, and trust without grounding their hopes in an 
anticipated unity of metaphysical, moral, and social aspiration: a per- 
sonal God. The mere existence of reason and order, desire, and mutual 
cooperation were evidence of the fruitfulness of an orientation towards 
God. Yet times have changed, and a division of labour is in accord with 
the demands of efficiency and effectiveness: in the modern world, sci- 
ence provides a basis for theoretical knowledge, the market for the prac- 
tical aspirations of producers and consumers, and the state upholds 
society with law and the enforcement of contracts. Commitment to 
God is no longer required for science, economics, or the state. 

What, then, is the role of political theology? In the twentieth 
century, three broad approaches developed that have been intro- 
duced in earlier chapters in this volume. One option is to take the 
institutions of the state and the market as offering a framework for 
free human agency: it is then the duty of a Christian social ethics to 
advise governments, individuals, and civil society organisations on 
their responsibilities and duties of care for others. A second option is 
the “option for the poor”: markets and states have been constituted 
to legitimate or overlook the dispossession, exploitation, and margin- 
alisation of the poor; and it is the duty of liberation theology to unite 
and empower the poor in the overthrow of unjust and exploitative 
economic structures. A third option is metaphysical, contesting the 
modern presuppositions of the preceding options: both the anthropol- 
ogy of individual liberty that underlies much Christian social ethics 
as well as the conception of politics as a clash of forces that underlies 
the struggle for liberation. Ecclesial political theology laments the 
rise of individualism and the consequent reduction of liberty to the 
negative freedom of unrestrained market choice, as well as the rise of 
a politics based on competing interests and the consequent reduction 
of political strategy to manipulation of the state monopoly of vio- 
lence. It emphasises the role of the church as a polis, a community for 
the formation of character, founded on the peaceful relations of gift 
exchange dramatised in the Eucharist. 

Each of these options may lay claim to a healthy realism: it ought to 
be admitted that personal, corporate, and state responsibilities are sig- 
nificant realities in the contemporary world, just as sinful structures of 
oppression and exploitation are best identified by their victims and need 
to be overthrown; similarly, the modern configuration of science, mar- 
ket, and state rests on deeply impoverished conceptions of humanity, 
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justice, power, and authority. One cannot help but feel the live force 
of each of these three rival versions of Christian political theology — 
the liberal, the socialist, and the ecclesial. If Christian political the- 
ology exhibits the kind of the fragmentation and confusion famously 
diagnosed as being present in moral philosophy by Alasdair MacIntyre,‘ 
so that each talks past the others in vivifying its own moral claims, 
this may perhaps be less a symptom of the pluralism inherent in the 
“postmodern condition” than a consequence of the fact that Christian 
commitments appear to be somewhat irrelevant to personal and cor- 
porate conduct in a capitalist global economy. For far from the global 
economy exhibiting moral confusion, it may be characterised as trans- 
mitting a greater disciplining of human conduct and aspiration than 
ever before, if only around economic imperatives. The power of ideas, 
whether in the form of morality, politics, or metaphysics, so crucial in 
shaping ancient, medieval, and modern civilisations, seems to have had 
its day: transformative ideas are now found in technology, marketing, 
and management. Christian political theology experiences a crisis of 
relevance because the individual decisions, social structures, and pol- 
itical cultures that have made the modern world are no longer the live 
sources of its power. Once capitalism has spread to a global economy, 
then economic imperatives take precedence over all others. 

The perceived crisis of relevance may only be challenged when pol- 
itical theology comes to deal directly in economic terms. Indeed, a theo- 
logical reading of the contemporary global economy may claim a greater 
realism than any purely secular alternative. The aim of this chapter is 
to introduce several inversions of perspective. First, “free market cap- 
italism,” with its inexorable economic imperatives described by global 
economics, is simply inaccurate as a description of the global economy. 
Nevertheless, this viewpoint is an ideological illusion, a necessary 
component in the workings of the global economy. Second, the power 
that imposes economic practices and imperatives is not strictly eco- 
nomic, but spiritual, best understood through a “theology of money.” 
Third, this spiritual dimension is present in global finance, which is 
a manipulation of time as much as it is of money. Here the practical 
endeavour to turn time into money masks the inherently theological 
dimensions of living through time. Fourth, it is only in the most radical 
and “unworldly” pronouncements of Jesus that the direct relevance of 
political theology to the global economy can be discerned. Because this 
approach is founded in the “unworldly” teachings of Jesus, it is with 
their superior realism that we must begin. 
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LIFE AS GIFT OF TIME 


Economics has been characterised as the study of “how people make 
decisions under conditions of scarcity.’’’ In practice, such decisions are 
delimited to acts of exchange: the buyer who offers the highest price 
successfully obtains the scarce item. In practice, value in exchange is 
measured in terms of money, and money is always scarce: there are 
always more purchases, investments, and philanthropic uses of money 
that could be made. The themes of scarcity and exchange delimit the 
concerns of economics to the kinds of goods that can be yours insofar 
as they are not mine, and mine insofar as they are not yours: they are 
competitive goods, and moral choices are reduced to those between 
self-interest and altruism. These are goods that may be appropriated, and 
they are largely rights and material benefits. Alongside these, we should 
note the existence of cooperative goods, “goods that can only be mine 
insofar as they are those of others, that are genuinely common goods”:* 
environmental benefits such as clean air; state benefits such as security 
and law, social practices, institutions, forms of knowledge, and learning; 
and even markets. These are goods that one inhabits or participates in, 
goods that cannot become the object of individual appropriation. They 
are studied outside economics in science, politics, ethics, and metaphys- 
ics. But where are we to place money, or at least the value embodied in 
money? Money is, of course, an object of competition and appropriation, 
and yet money only holds value insofar as it is a social institution, that 
is, as it is collectively valued by others. It appears to be at once a com- 
petitive and a cooperative good. Yet might it not also point to a further 
class of goods? I can only realise the value of money when I spend or 
invest it, when it is no longer mine, whereas when I save money I can do 
nothing with it. What about those goods whose value can only be mine 
insofar as I renounce possession of them? 

Jesus’s hard sayings on lending without return, giving to anyone 
who begs, and not asking for goods once they have been taken, may 
seem counterintuitive when applied to competitive goods such as 
shirts. Cooperative goods, by contrast, demand reciprocity in order to be 
effectively established; they are both gift and obligation. Jesus’s sayings 
ask us to look for a class of supererogatory goods, gratuitous or theo- 
logical goods, where we “only possess what we renounce; what we do 
not renounce escapes from us.”” Such goods would be characterised by 
the paradox of chiasmic inversion: “For those who want to save their life 
will lose it, and those who lose their life for my sake, and for the sake 
of the gospel, will save it. For what will it profit them to gain the whole 
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world and forfeit their life?” (Mark 8:35-36) Life, here, does not belong 
to the “world”: it does not consist in the abundance of one’s possessions 
(Luke 12:15). Yet neither does it consist straightforwardly in home or 
community, in dwelling and participation, without a prior renunciation 
(Luke 18:29-30). In the Sermon on the Mount, the most unworldly and 
uneconomic conclusion, “Therefore I tell you, do not worry about your 
life, what you will eat or what you will drink, or about your body, what 
you will wear” (Matt. 6:25], is prefaced by a threefold account of what 
constitutes a life: 


Do not store up for yourselves treasures on earth, where moth and 
rust consume and where thieves break in and steal; but store up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven.... For where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also. 

The eye is the lamp of the body. So if your eye is healthy, your 
whole body will be full of light. 

No one can serve two masters.... You cannot serve God and 
wealth. (Matt. 6:19-24) 


Life consists in investment, “storing up treasure,” whether through 
expenditure of time in endeavour, expenditure of time in waiting, or 
investment of one’s heart’s desire; life consists in attention, so that 
the health of the eye illuminates the body; and life consists in devo- 
tion, whether to God or to wealth. In each case, the life one receives is 
the life that one gives: “For with the judgement you make you will be 
judged, and the measure you give will be the measure you get” (Matt. 
7:2). These are the chiasmic or theological goods, received only insofar 
as they are given. 

Insofar as it is life that is given as investment, attention, and devo- 
tion, then Jesus’s sayings on giving without return simply recall us to 
an ontological necessity: we can only live our desire by investing it, live 
our time by spending it, live our lives by paying attention, and order 
our lives by service, whether in the service of pleasure, fame, power, 
status, wealth, others, or God. So the theological dimension of polit- 
ical economy concerns how life should be lived forwards, in freedom 
and responsibility, giving due attention to that which matters and to 
that which is decisive. It concerns how the time that is given is to be 
invested or spent — and, unlike money, time can only ever be given, 
never lent at interest or even in expectation of return. This theological 
dimension of spending time is occluded when the economy is reduced 
to exchange, as though time did not matter and wealth is conceived 
in terms of values recorded in accounts. Yet it remains present under 
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conditions of crisis or uncertainty where economic activity consists in 
an investment of credit. For it is in moments of crisis, when the “world” 
falls apart, that the direct relevance of the most radical and “unworldly” 
of Jesus’s pronouncements to the contemporary economy can be dis- 
cerned: economic life is constituted by credit, by the offering of invest- 
ment, attention, and devotion. 


CREDIT AND FINANCE: ON TIME AND MONEY 


There is a sense in which credit is a theological good. Of course, when 
granted as an advance of money, credit seems like a good that can be 
appropriated. By contrast, when “credit” is conceived as creditworthi- 
ness, a reputation for honesty, integrity, and solvency, then it seems like 
a cooperative and communal good. But the actual act of issuing credit 
is an irreversible donation of time, attention, and trust that only exists 
insofar as it is donated. We may therefore distinguish between credit and 
exchange, between uses of time and uses of money. 

The simplest kind of credit arrangement is a deferral of payment — 
time is required for buying before merchants can sell, for investing in 
capital before production, or for paying wages in advance of income from 
sales.’ In some circumstances, time is all that is required to facilitate 
economic activity by delaying settlement of an exchange — such as in 
hire purchase. Yet a more efficient and advantageous credit arrangement 
is an advance of money - still deferring the time at which settlement of 
the debt takes place, but enabling the money to be spent in the mean- 
time by the recipient. If one buys a commodity on credit, a financial 
intermediary advances the money and becomes the creditor, while the 
retailer simply transacts an exchange. So where credit relations involve 
an ongoing relationship, bound by risk, uncertainty, and responsibility 
on both sides, an exchange relation is instantaneous, redeeming one 
party from the credit commitment with its risks and responsibilities. 
The time of credit brings responsibilities; money, by contrast, brings 
freedom. Thus the creation, monitoring, and settlement of debts have 
an intrinsically different temporal structure to the exchange of debts 
for money. 

One finds these two kinds of relations throughout the financial sec- 
tor: there are “primary markets,” where investments are agreed, futures 
and derivatives created and sold; and new kinds of assets are invented, 
and these operate as a series of over-the-counter transactions between 
privileged representatives of financial institutions who engage in pri- 
vate business based on their networks of trust. The most useful resource 
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for any broker is their book of contacts. It is important to emphasise that 
in practice such transactions are nothing like the “markets” described 
by economic theory — business is conducted behind closed doors or over 
the telephone without transparency or publication of prices, and with 
limited opportunities to compare prices.” Credit relations are formed 
within social relations of prestige, privilege, trust, and patronage. 
Indeed, many of these derivative transactions are straight swaps, having 
no need of or recourse to money. Only subsequently are these debts and 
securities bought and sold on the secondary markets, the public finan- 
cial markets that approximate more than any other market to those of 
economic theory because of their liquidity. 

What is the essential difference here? Credit relations are affected by 
uncertainty, and so rely on privilege and trust to ensure that behaviour 
will be predictable. Exchange relations, by contrast, enable the pricing 
of risk, and more accurate levels of insurance — the pricing of options (for 
example) turns time and risk (as volatility) into money. To the extent 
that risk can be priced, a security has a determinate value, it can be 
freely bought and sold at that value, and advances of money can substi- 
tute for temporal commitment: it has liquidity. The more confidence 
in the price, the more liquid the asset; and the more liquid the asset, 
the more confidence in the price, and the more likely that investments 
will be made. The aim of much financial activity such as securitisation, 
therefore, is to turn long-term, illiquid investments as credit relations 
into liquid assets that can be traded on the market.” Here it is the con- 
fidence in liquidity that makes a market possible. Selling, of course, 
means exchange of the asset for a more liquid one: money. Money is a 
liquid asset because it is regarded as a safe store of value; money, in turn, 
is a safe store of value because it is a liquid asset that can be exchanged 
for anything else. 

Notice, then, that it is a faith that makes markets possible; and this 
faith is inherently unrealistic because it represses the temporal real- 
ity of credit. There is a contradiction between the illusions that one 
must implicitly accept as a participant in financial markets — that mar- 
kets are efficient, risk can be priced, debts should be repaid, financial 
agents are free, and wealth is private property — and a broader picture 
of sudden breakdown and default, where credit, which is a measure of 
the degree of trust and cooperation at work in economic life, is sub- 
sequently perceived as debt, an obligation and a cause for discipline 
and austerity. One represses the reality that financial investments are 
ongoing temporal relations of risk and responsibility, and that the pri- 
cing and liquidity of risks merely passes them on, without in any way 
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reducing the underlying uncertainty. In this respect, secondary markets 
that increase overall investment also increase overall risk. Similarly, 
this faith represses the reality that the financial sector is structured by 
ongoing credit relations rather than simply by private ownership and 
exchange of assets, so that default does not merely result in a loss of 
wealth for some, but spreads by contagion. Furthermore, one represses 
the reality that the market only exists as an act of will, an affirmation 
of faith, and that risk is only priced accurately insofar as there remains a 
market. What remains uncertain is whether there will be any buyers at 
all, or that an asset will have any price. In the global financial crisis of 
2007-8, the perception that “bad debts” were no longer liquid and could 
not be priced led to a contraction of credit, when financial institutions 
struggled to finance their long-term lending with short-term borrowing. 
There was a shortage of time, not money. It is this possibility of crisis 
that is the root of the enduring presence of unpriceable uncertainty. 
And behaviour in uncertainty is guided by faith, not by confidence: the- 
ology is required when markets fail. 

What, then, is the ultimate aim or purpose of finance: Is it to save 
time or to make money? To offer liquidity, or payment of money in 
advance, is a strategy to save time because the advance can be rein- 
vested prior to the final settlement. Yet to offer deferral of payment is 
to allow someone time to make money. Both time and money seem to 
be in reciprocal presupposition; neither is fundamental. The ultimate 
purpose of finance is investment - the investment of labour, psychic 
energy, attention and ingenuity as well as of socially approved value in 
productive activities and relations. Investment of credit is then some- 
thing more than balancing a rate of return against a perception of risk: it 
is an investment of oneself, one’s evaluations, and socially recognis- 
able credit in something that one takes as mattering in conditions of 
extreme uncertainty. 

There is, however, a striking reversal when freedom to evaluate 
and invest becomes constrained by debt. An advance of money may 
promise the freedom to spend it as we please, but once accepted credit 
turns into debt. Freedom is bought only at the expense of the demand 
to make money to repay debts. For those under pressure to repay debts, 
the entire world is viewed from the perspective of its capacity to yield 
money" — what counts as real, important, and decisive is that which 
yields a rate of profit or can be exchanged for the permanent, unpayable 
debts of a central bank. For in promising one seeks to make oneself a 
master of one’s own time, but in practice we master ourselves only by 
becoming subservient to the record of our promise. Liberty conceived 
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as the capacity to enter contracts is merely the power to subject oneself 
to the power of debt — in seeking to preserve our freedom we kill it off. 
Those who seek to save their lives will lose them, while those who lose 
their lives will gain them. In this respect, we can therefore distinguish 
between two theologies of finance: the theology of a debtor, who seeks 
to spend time and money in saving time and money, and the theology of 
a creditor, who has time and money to invest in what seems to be worth- 
while. Public discourse and economic behaviour grounded in debt the- 
ology is all around us. What we are less practised in is credit theology, a 
discourse and practice based on spending lives, time, and money on that 
which is worthwhile. This is where a Christian political theology may 
become relevant: it promises redemption, the forgiveness of debts, and 
the restoration of grace and credit. 


CAPITALISM AND THE GLOBAL ECONOMY 


Do we really live in a system of global free market capitalism? The glo- 
bal economy, insofar as it is mediated by temporal relations of credit, 
cannot be reduced to exchange. Yet this is precisely what is done when- 
ever it is conceived as a market, a meeting place for buyers and sell- 
ers where prices are determined by the balance of supply and demand. 
A price represents a future exchange value with anticipated hindsight: a 
price is an estimate of what an exchange value will prove to have been. 
Time is calculated in terms of money; credit is reduced to exchange. All 
the calculations of neoclassical economics rest upon such a conceptual 
reduction.” 

Theologians, by contrast, can afford the time to take an interest in 
real life rather than in abstract models of markets. Such markets as there 
are tend to undermine their organising principle. Markets coordinate 
relations between strangers; they operate through competition; compe- 
tition leads to winners and losers; success leads to capture of market 
share; numbers of participants in the market shrink; and the remaining 
relationships are forged as contracts between privileged competitors. 
As a consequence, a large proportion of global distribution takes place 
within multinationals rather than in open markets. Here relations are 
planned and hierarchically ordered: the vast majority of economic deci- 
sions are planning decisions. So the ideal of a market is often more 
relevant in guiding decisions than any mechanism of the market is in 
determining outcomes. 

Capitalism, in turn, can be considered to be an economic sys- 
tem where private enterprises drive the economy through saving, 
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accumulation, innovation, and investment. Yet today’s capitalists 
bear little resemblance to those early Puritan industrialists described 
by Max Weber whose saving and investment were driven by their 
Protestant work ethic and salvation anxiety." Saving is less significant 
than borrowing. For in a consumer society, investment and production 
are driven by so-called markets, consumer preferences enabled by con- 
sumer credit and manipulated by marketing strategies. Furthermore, 
when the activities of government typically constitute about 40 percent 
of gross domestic product, and government spending is funded by debt, 
then saving is no longer driving the economy. More significantly, saving 
is no longer a precondition for investment that is typically funded by 
borrowing. It used to be the case that one could only borrow the savings 
of others. Following financial deregulation, however, banks lend money 
first, and seek out reserves later. But the very act of lending money cre- 
ates money through fiat, and adds new deposits to the banking system. 
The fundamental point is that in reality, in the system as a whole, lend- 
ing is not limited by supply. There is no balance between supply and 
demand for credit, for credit creates its own supply of deposits. While 
the demand for credit may be unlimited, if credit is rationed this is 
because of risk: it is much more prudent to lend against collateral than 
to lend to a start-up company that will probably go bust. So what is true 
at a microeconomic level, that all economic entities including banks 
must balance their books, is not at all true at a macroeconomic level, 
where all banks may be highly leveraged. Leverage casts the economy 
adrift from the moorings of free market capitalism: it is the possibility 
of leverage across the financial sector as a whole that enables the finan- 
cial economy to drive the productive economy by borrowing rather than 
saving, extending into the household sector to create a society based on 
debt; it is the possibility of leverage across all sectors of the economy 
that allows the possibility of financial crisis." 

At the level of real world institutions, the component of the econ- 
omy that exceeds free market capitalism is the credit and banking sys- 
tem, the basis of money and finance. The overall level of debt in the 
economy is identical to the overall level of credit: it is a measure of 
trust, mutual cooperation, interdependence, and economic and finan- 
cial activity. Such credit is the engine of global growth: when credit 
is expanding, there is more money available for investment and con- 
sumption. When credit contracts, however, debts have to be repaid with 
the debts of others, and there is a struggle to accumulate this scarce 
resource. An invisible hand has pulled the lever, converting economic 
competition from an engine of global growth into a war of all against 
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all. For leaving real assets aside, net financial assets across an economy 
must amount to zero. In practice, then, there is no substantial money 
in the financial sector, including no true store of value and no true 
market: there are only debts, and the swapping of debts issued by one 
institution for another. Rather than the fiction of an entirely horizontal 
framework of market exchange between peers, the reality is a hierarchy 
based around a triangular relationship between three kinds of institu- 
tions and their apparently liquid debts — central banks who lend cur- 
rency reserves, sovereign states who issue treasury bonds, and clearing 
banks (and other central banks) who hold reserve accounts at the central 
bank while offering clearing services and loans to others and operate at 
considerable leverage.’ The basis for money is not liquidity on an open 
market, but a closed network of privileged institutions. The contrac- 
tual relations between these institutions consist simply of swaps and 
debts, and if all such debts were settled there would be no financial 
system at all. At the apex of this system, the debts of the central bank 
can be continually refinanced and never repaid because they are liquid, 
and therefore not presented for repayment; they remain liquid, however, 
because they are required for the clearing operations of other banks; 
and they remain secure because central bank reserves never leave the 
central banks but are simply transferred between accounts of privileged 
institutions. 

In the long run, it is faith that enables people to take on debts, it is 
faith that obliges people to repay debts, and it is faith that guides the 
moral conduct of repaying debts and balancing budgets. A faith in “free 
market capitalism,” in saving and investment, in the justice of market 
pricing, and in fulfilling economic obligations is an essential compo- 
nent of the global economy. Capitalism, therefore, is best understood as 
a belief system and a set of accounting practices for moral self-discipline, 
rather than as an economic order based on saving and investment or a 
social relation between owners and workers: capitalism is the “social 
system in which capital is measured as an accumulated quantity in 
terms of exchange value.”"8 The real economy is governed by a faith, 
rather than by a market mechanism or by a logic of capitalist growth. 


THEOLOGY OF MONEY 


Let us return to the striking reversal that occurs when credit, as freedom 
to evaluate and invest, is replaced by its mirror image, debt, as contrac- 
tual obligation. Debts are conceived when relations of credit are given 
precise measurement, in terms of money, as well as a precise period for 
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repayment. Once a debt has been repaid it will have proven to have been 
a simple exchange, when the elements of trust and risk are forgotten. Yet 
debt only appears as exchange with anticipated hindsight; while under- 
way and under risk, its reality is more than can be counted in terms 
of money. This difference is acknowledged in communal societies that 
work on the basis of trust: they work most effectively when favours 
are not reciprocal, when debts do not exactly cancel each other out, for 
then each member of the community remains obliged to all others to 
offer further favours.'? We owe almost everything we are to others, but 
it is difficult to imagine what it might mean to pay back our parents or 
become square with humanity.”° 

This natural system of mutual credit and enduring obligation is dis- 
rupted when credit is objectified as a finite and redeemable debt: free- 
dom from social obligation may be bought by repayment, while failure 
to repay obligations, the very asymmetry that makes society function, 
is now regarded as unjust, or even criminal. As soon as unpaid debt is 
turned into a criminal offence in the name of justice, as soon as credit 
is detached from the real relations of trust between individuals, as 
soon as one falls victim to predatory loan sharks, then fear of recrim- 
ination can turn economic relations into a war of all against all. For 
one who is indebted by predatory lending there is a complex mixture 
of shame, righteous indignation, and frantic urgency to prevent debts 
from compounding: the world is reduced to a collection of potential 
dangers, potential tools, and potential merchandise — even human rela- 
tions become a matter of cost-benefit calculation.” According to David 
Graeber, “by turning human sociality itself into debts, they transform 
the very foundations of our being — since what else are we, ultimately, 
except the sum of the relations we have with others — into matters of 
fault, sin and crime.’”? 

The justice that demands the repayment of all debts may be a 
source of sin. There is an inherent relation between debt and a theo- 
logical understanding of “sin,” which names not simply an individual 
error or misdeed, but an entire perspective that possesses us and blinds 
us to what is true.” Wolfhart Pannenberg explains that sin “precedes 
all human acts as a power that dwells in us, that possesses us like 
our own subjectivity as it overpowers us.” In summing up Protestant 
conceptions of sin, he notes that we engage in sin because it deceives 
us: “All of us sin because we think we can attain a full and true life 
thereby.’”4 To sin is to be deceived about the true nature of wealth. 
For human choices, economic or otherwise, are limited by the things 
present to consciousness, yet we struggle to bring everything to 
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consciousness so as to make it an object of choice. As Pannenberg puts 
it: “All that we can choose is the way in which we will be ourselves, 
at least within limits, and mostly indirectly by way of the objects and 
activities to which we devote ourselves, and always in admixture with 
illusions because we never have ourselves before us as objects, except 
partially.’5 

While the conception of capitalism outlined in the preceding discus- 
sion is primarily an ideology, grounded in a faith, it is the power of this 
ideology to be imposed upon us that requires a theological analysis as sin. 

In my previous work, I have argued that this power is best conceived 
as a fourfold theology of money.” First, because money is both the meas- 
ure of prices and the means of payment, it becomes effective demand, 
the means for the realisation of all other values. Whatever is valued in 
principle, the acquisition of money, or simply preserving the health of a 
fragile economic system, must come first. Money becomes the supreme 
value, because it is that which must be sought first, so that all other 
values may be obtained. It gives value to all other values. 

Second, because money is merely a promise, the value of money is 
nowhere evident. Its value is transcendent, taken on faith; money is a 
sign of a value that is never seen. 

Third, money measures the prices of assets, and the value of assets 
are based on speculative projections about their future value. Even when 
the value of assets crashes, the new value is no more real than the old 
because it depends on new expectations about the future. Value is com- 
posed essentially of speculative projections about the future, faith in the 
promise of what is to come. 

Fourth, if money is created as a debt, then it includes an obligation 
to expand economic activity to repay the debt. Where common sense 
tells us that the goal of modern political life is the creation of wealth to 
improve standards of living, experience tells us that the goal of modern 
economic life is making profits. It is not a question of greed. All of us 
are dependent on individuals, corporations, and governments who are 
in debt, and there is a universal obligation to repay debts, and take out 
more debts, in order to prevent our fragile financial system from col- 
lapsing any further. The obligations of debt are the ultimate political 
obligations. 

It is worth pausing to explore the theologico-political significance 
of this momentous occurrence in human history. Money has displaced 
God as the measure of the value of values. Where God decrees absolute 
values, money measures all values in terms of a potential rate of profit, 
and thus in terms of the production of more money. Money substitutes 
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itself for all evaluation, producing a perspective of evaluation used by 
all in accounting, but which belongs to no one. The highest values are 
devalued. 

The promises upon which we base our existence are the promises of 
others, for money is composed of the promises of central banks, govern- 
ments, and commercial banks. We treat others as debtors rather than 
as creditors. This is the fundamental gesture of secularisation: time is 
regulated by debt, rather than by faith, hope, and charity. One conse- 
quence is the liberation of those with wealth from mutual obligations 
in society — wealth offers a secular redemption from social obligations. 
Wealth brings power to make one’s desires effective, as well as free- 
dom to choose which desires to exercise. Yet, in reciprocal relations of 
trade, goods and services are always provided by others. The one with 
wealth to spend has the power to command the promises of others. 
Where most people conform their work to the desires of others in order 
to obtain money, the power of complete self-determination belongs 
to those with wealth alone. The secular ideal of individual freedom 
is an ideal facilitated by money. Nevertheless, the freedom conferred 
by wealth remains an ideological illusion because it is dependent on 
others to produce and maintain it. Offering such freedom, money easily 
replaces God as the supreme value, the source of all values, the object 
of trust, and the source of universal obligation. Where God requires 
conversion of the soul, money lends itself to effecting the heart’s most 
urgent desires. 

Thus, on the one hand, money is that which gives mastery and has 
the power of making demands effective. On the other hand, money 
is that which places one in a position of helpless expectation. Money 
is the condition for entrepreneurial innovation, enabling true activity; 
however, money works on one’s behalf in and through the labour of 
others. Debt is freely created through entering a contract; by contrast, 
credit is offered as an advance or opportunity, existing independently 
of whether the offer is accepted. The power of money, therefore, while 
it appears to be entirely subject to the human will, is that which calls 
into being the human will. It emerges from the imagination to become 
desire and then obligation. Its power consists in a promise of a vision of 
prosperity combined with the threat of exclusion from a share in soci- 
ety for those without wealth. Hence the one who believes money can 
do anything for them is the one who may be suspected of doing any- 
thing for money. Money is an evaluative perspective through which all 
reality may be seen; as a promise, this perspective imposes itself upon 
the world. 
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CONCLUSION 


What, then, is the significance of such a political theology for capitalism 
and global economics? It offers the basis for a thorough and radical cri- 
tique. It demonstrates how such matters remain truly theological, while 
secularisation is merely a mask for something more sinister. It gives an 
account of economic life that is neither grounded in the pessimism that 
humans are largely self-interested individuals in competition, nor in the 
optimism that humans are largely participatory members in a commu- 
nity that serves the common good. Instead, it regards humans as subject 
to the influence of spiritual forces in their most material interactions. 
It demonstrates how economic activity is largely constrained by debt. 
It invites us to consider how we may offer our lives as credit, and how 
we may treat others as creditors, in and through our economic relations. 

It may be objected, of course, that this analysis of the global econ- 
omy and human condition in terms of time, credit, and money could, 
in principle at least, be accepted by nonbelievers. In what sense, then, 
is this a political theology? Where is the specific difference afforded by 
Christian commitments and beliefs, by the intervention of grace, by 
participation in the sacramental community of the church? Yet this is 
precisely the intention of a kenotic, incarnational theology: theological 
concepts have to be taken from the realms of canonical texts, dogmatic 
formulae, and metaphysical abstractions and gain meaning from their 
application to life, however much they then unsettle the judgements of 
“the world.” So far as this analysis conforms to reality, then it is capable 
of acceptance by all, so far as it fails, then it may be subject to effective 
external critique. 

Nevertheless, the intention here is also to draw attention to a 
dimension of economic life that may be called “theological,” and it is 
in this respect that it remains a political theology. It draws attention to 
the “theological” goods, the gifts of grace that are only received insofar 
as they are given away. Credit, investment, attention, desire, and life 
all possess this feature. The theological dimension of political econ- 
omy concerns how life should be lived forwards, in freedom, responsi- 
bility, and uncertainty, where conduct is invariably guided by a kind of 
faith. When everything is reduced to accounts, what is overlooked is the 
experience of the economic subject as holding a particular perspective 
on reality, having unfulfilled desires, enduring hopes, and networks of 
trust. Instead of taking the value of values for granted, it is a relation to 
a future judgement of value that is crucial for economic behaviour. This 
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future orientation takes us beyond the world of productive processes 
and the exchange of equivalent values. For in the very disciplining of 
life in relation to money, whether in seeking profits, recording accounts, 
or living in debt, the services one seeks from money become a reason for 
the spiritual service of money. 

Beneath the appearance of free market capitalism we find a theology 
of money; beneath the nature of contemporary money we find the struc- 
ture of credit; within the structure of credit we find the faith through 
which people invest themselves and their lives. Theology, therefore, 
lies at the heart of the global economic order in its most technical and 
worldly aspects. There is no crisis of relevance. There is merely a need to 
distinguish between bad theology and good theology, between sin and 
redemption, between counting others’ debts and giving and receiving 
credit. Christian political theology should enable us to do precisely this. 
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12 Political Theology as Threat 
WILLIAM T. CAVANAUGH 


Companions are generally not adversaries. Those who pick up the 
Cambridge Companion to Christian Political Theology will probably 
expect to find therein a certain friendly disposition to political theology 
in some form. But educated readers today can hardly be unaware that 
political theology is considered a threat in some circles, a bane to human 
civilization. Especially since prominent terror attacks in Western coun- 
tries signaled the beginning of the twenty-first century, political the- 
ology has often been held in contempt. For many observers, the rise of 
fundamentalism is especially worrisome because of the volatile mixture 
of politics with theology. Anytime the merely mundane questions of 
how to organize a society politically get sidetracked by supramundane 
questions of the will and law of God — so the story goes — the irrational- 
ity and transcendence-seeking passions of religion can only lead to con- 
frontation and chaos. Combining politics with theology is like dropping 
bullets into the cup of the raving lunatic on the street corner. 

Letters to the editor and op-ed pieces commonly treat some ver- 
sion of this story as obvious. They are encouraged by polemics from the 
“new atheists,” Christopher Hitchens, Sam Harris, Richard Dawkins, 
and the like. Rather than address the idea of political theology as a 
threat in its crude form, however, I would like to take it in its most 
sophisticated form, and examine the much-discussed argument of Mark 
Lilla in his book The Stillborn God: Religion, Politics, and the Modern 
West. Lilla is professor of humanities at Columbia University, a learned 
and thoughtful scholar. His book has won acclaim in part because it 
straddles academic and lay audiences. It is entertaining, lucid, and orga- 
nized around a central metaphor — the Great Separation — that provides 
easy access to the central claim of the book. What is being separated in 
the Great Separation is precisely “politics” and “theology.” And Lilla 
thinks that that separation is a good and necessary thing. 

In the first two sections of this chapter, I unpack Lilla’s argu- 
ment, paying particular attention to his use of the term religion and 
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its relationship with politics. In the next two sections, I critique his 
argument and show that the Great Separation is both an historical 
myth and theoretically incoherent. There is no reason to suppose that 
“religious” politics are any more inherently dangerous than “secular” 
politics, because there is no essential difference between the two. The 
religious/secular distinction is not simply a universal fact about human 
life, but is an ideological tool that can be used to privilege certain kinds 
of politics and anathematize others. 


THE GREAT SEPARATION 


Lilla begins his book by speaking in the name of “we.” We had thought 
that the battles over revelation and dogmatic purity were relics of the 
past, but we now find ourselves confronted by enemies who take this 
sort of thing with deadly seriousness. 


We are disturbed and confused. We find it incomprehensible that 
theological ideas still inflame the minds of men, stirring up mes- 
sianic passions that leave societies in ruin. We assumed that this 
was no longer possible, that human beings had learned to separate 
religious questions from political ones, that fanaticism was dead. 
We were wrong.! 


Exactly who is this “we” is unspecified, other than the occasional “we 
in the West.” The assumption seems to be, however, that all of “us” 
are equally puzzled by the persistence of political theology, which puts 
the contributors and many of the readers of the present Cambridge 
Companion in the peculiar place of not recognizing ourselves as part of 
the “we.” “Political theology is a primordial form of human thought,” 
Lilla tells us, but “we in the West find it difficult to understand the 
enduring attraction of political theology.”3 We are separated from politi- 
cal theology by four centuries of political thought that has had no need of 
reference to the divine. “We live, so to speak, on the other shore. When 
we observe civilizations on the opposite bank, we are puzzled, since we 
have only a distant memory of what it was like to think as they do.”4 
The book appears to open, then, with a rather stark separation 
between Lilla and his friends in Manhattan, reading the New York 
Times over an espresso macchiato, and the contributors to this volume, 
like me, who are still drawing pictures of bison on cave walls. But Lilla 
claims to be more nuanced than this. He casts his argument as a correc- 
tive to Western triumphalism, chiding those who complacently assume 
that secularization is simply the fate of all humanity, discovered first in 
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the West but an historical inevitability as sure as the eventual triumph 
of science over obscurantism of all kinds. Lilla sets himself against such 
quasieschatological accounts of modernity. “[I|t is we who are differ- 
ent, not they,” says Lilla. Most of the world throughout most of history 
has seen politics and theology as inseparable. We are the odd ones who 
have undertaken this fragile experiment in separating the two. And 
there is nothing historically inevitable about it; the Great Separation 
is the result of some thoroughly contingent responses to problems that 
uniquely plagued Christian Europe. Lilla has in fact taken heat from 
sympathetic critics like Christopher Hitchens’ and Rebecca Goldstein 
who think that Lilla has conceded too much on this point. As Goldstein 
puts it, “Lilla offers a cogent explanation for why Christian Europe got 
to the Enlightenment first. It doesn’t follow that the Enlightenment’s 
solution to the political problems religion universally poses is not a 
thing to be universally recommended.”* 

Lilla claims in his introduction that “[t]his book contains no rev- 
elations about the hidden course of history, identifies no dragons to be 
slain, has nothing to celebrate or promote, and offers no plan of action.” 
Despite his attempts to appear evenhanded and nonnormative, however, 
it is hard to read the book as anything but a sophisticated defense of the 
Great Separation. Lilla has more to promote than the normative conclu- 
sion that we must recognize the contingency of the Great Separation. As 
Goldstein comments, “One can read Lilla’s story and draw precisely the 
opposite normative conclusions from the ones he asks us to draw: that 
the West’s experimental testing and retesting of political theology, try- 
ing to see if there is any safe way of mixing politics and religion, has 
delivered an answer from which all may learn.”° Indeed, Lilla’s very 
attempt to present us as different, ours as a fragile experiment, exudes a 
definite Western exceptionalism that any reasonably alert reader would 
find hard to miss, and it is a short step from such exceptionalism to 
recommending our path as the ideal for all. 

Lilla tries hard not to say that all other civilizations must follow 
our path. The choice, he says, is not between “the West and the rest,” 
quoting Samuel Huntington’s contentious phrase. The choice is rather 
between “two ways of envisaging the human condition. We must be 
clear about those alternatives, choose between them, and live with the 
consequences of our choice. That is the human condition.” There are 
only two choices, and there are “real dangers in trying to forge a third 
way between them.”™ Regardless of what is wise for other civilizations, 
Lilla makes clear what “we in the West” have chosen: “We have chosen 
to keep our politics unilluminated by the light of revelation.” This 
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choice to reject political theology apparently encompasses all of “us” in 
the West, and it is total and irrevocable. Lilla has written a scathing dis- 
missal of historian Brad Gregory’s book The Unintended Reformation 
for its argument that the secularization of the West and the withering 
of Christianity as a public reality was not inevitable, that a world where 
theology mingles with politics and economics and science was not and 
is not impossible in the West.4 For Lilla there can be no compromise 
and no plurality of types of politics; we have made our choice against 
political theology, and it is the only road open to us now. 

The first chapter of Lilla’s book presents Christian political theol- 
ogy as a worthy but inherently unstable way of approaching political 
life. Since time immemorial people have engaged in political theology, 
and the kind of politics it rendered depended upon the kind of God that 
was worshiped. The immanent God of pantheism, the absent God of 
Gnosticism, and the transcendent God of theism each produced a cer- 
tain stable kind of political order. The Christian God, however, desta- 
bilized political order, because the transcendent Hebrew God became 
immanent in Jesus, and then, after his ascension, reigned in absentia 
like the Gnostic God. Different Christian schools of political thought 
stressed one or another of these attributes of God, leading to irreconcil- 
able and conflicting political theologies." Unlike Islam, Christianity 
was never directly political, and so Christian political thinking in the 
Middle Ages was a confused grab bag of metaphors and images. 


Withdrawal into monasticism, ruling the earthly city with the two 
swords of church and state, building the messianic New Jerusalem — 
which is the true model of Christian politics? For over a millen- 
nium Christians themselves could not decide, and this tension was 
the source of almost unremitting struggle and conflict, much of it 
doctrinal, pitting believer against believer over the very meaning of 
Christian revelation.... All politics involves conflict, but what set 
Christian politics apart was the theological self-consciousness and 
intensity of the conflicts it generated — conflicts rooted in the deep- 
est ambiguities of Christian revelation." 


Lilla goes on to say that these conflicts “reached a crisis in the 
Protestant Reformation and the bloody religious wars that followed,” 17 
but he has inflated the usual tale of liberalism born in the sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century “Wars of Religion” by tracing this crisis back to 
the nature of Christian political theology. But this is not enough; the 
“Wars of Religion” become a verdict, not only on Christian political the- 
ology, but also on the combination of religion and politics — political 
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theology — as such: “Hanging in the balance was the very legitimacy of 
the primordial form of argument that has existed since the beginnings 
of civilization, and that we have called political theology. The crisis in 
Christian politics was the trigger of a much larger intellectual crisis with 
implications extending far beyond a few European kingdoms.”"® 

Despite his claims to his argument’s contingency and modesty, 
then, Lilla raises the stakes well beyond contingent events in European 
history to a general argument about the possibility of any politics that 
takes theology seriously; hence the stark choice he offers us. The brev- 
ity and sketchiness of his one chapter on Christian political theology 
leaves the reader with the distinct impression that he was never really 
very interested in — or knowledgeable about — the details of Christian 
theology. Lilla never attempts any historical account of the “unremit- 
ting struggle and conflict” over doctrine that supposedly characterizes 
the whole of the medieval period, nor does he explain how such con- 
flicts resulted in violence. How and where exactly did arguments over 
Christology and the Trinity lead to war? How and where exactly did 
the “withdrawal into monasticism” spark conflict with other models 
of Christian politics? There was unquestionably a great deal of con- 
flict and violence in medieval Christendom, and there was undoubtedly 
a diversity of political theologies, but Lilla provides no evidence that 
the latter was the cause of the former. At this point of the argument, 
innuendo suffices to establish the “greatest lesson” of Christian his- 
tory: “that entering into the logic of political theology in any form inev- 
itably leads into a dead end.” The six subsequent chapters of the book, 
which are quite detailed and lie within Lilla’s area of expertise, map the 
attempts of modern political philosophers to escape political theology 
once and for all. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS 


Significantly, when Lilla turns to discussing the philosophers who pio- 
neered the Great Separation, he turns to talking about “religion.” The 
Bible, Lilla points out, is silent about religion. There is no attempt in the 
Bible to explain why “man” is religious, what are the varieties of reli- 
gious experience, and so on. The Bible has no conception of religion as 
a characteristic of human beings in general. The other “religions” of the 
world are explained in terms of idolatry; there is the worship of the true 
God, and there is the worship of false gods, but they do not together fit 
under the general rubric of human religious behavior.” Thomas Hobbes 
and other early modern thinkers, however, began to examine religion 
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as a universal human phenomenon. This, for Lilla, is a decisive break- 
through. Early modern Stoics were not merely interested in Christian 
theological-political struggles. According to Lilla, they wanted to answer 
“the deeper question: what is it about religion that allows it to be dis- 
torted and misused in this way?”?' Hobbes similarly began with ques- 
tioning the nature of religion as such, but he thought that the Stoics’ 
ideas about religion were too optimistic. The relationship between reli- 
gion and violence was not accidental, according to Hobbes, but embed- 
ded in the very nature of religion. 

Lilla’s Hobbes is an unambiguously anti-Christian thinker intent 
on destroying the Christian conception of humans as made in God’s 
image. The subject of theology is not God but man. Religion is born of 
human desire and ignorance. Humans have desires they do not know 
how to satisfy, so they turn in fear to gods for solace. But solace soon 
turns into fear of God. Because of their ignorance, they turn to prophets 
and priests to discern God’s will, but the prophets and priests, also being 
ignorant, disagree. “A bidding war for souls gets under way, frenzy takes 
hold among believers intoxicated by bizarre superstitions and fanati- 
cal, intolerant claims.” The resulting violence is so difficult to contain 
because the stakes are so high: eternal life or eternal damnation. As 
Lilla puts it, “men fight to get into heaven.” Hobbes’ solution was to 
establish the complete authority of one political sovereign, “the earthly 
God,” who would swallow Christianity into a civil religion to serve the 
good order of the state. 

For Lilla, Hobbes’s system is not a political theology, despite the 
overtly theological terms in which Hobbes writes of his ideal sover- 
eign. According to Lilla, we need not accept the absolutist implications 
of Hobbes’s politics or Hobbes’s extremely negative view of religion to 
appreciate Hobbes’s accomplishment in “successfully changing the sub- 
ject of Western political discourse.” Hobbes has pointed the way out 
of the “labyrinth” of political theology. From now on, we can “discuss 
religion and the common good without making reference to the nexus 
between God, man, and world. The very fact that we think and speak in 
terms of ‘religion,’ rather than of the true faith, the law, or the revealed 
way, is owing in large measure to Hobbes.’4 

“Religion,” and its relationship to politics, is the subject of the 
rest of Lilla’s book. Lilla works his way through some other canoni- 
cal figures of Western philosophy and shows that, although subsequent 
figures had a more sanguine view of religion, Hobbes had successfully 
changed the subject from God to religion as a human phenomenon. “By 
the nineteenth century continental Europe would be awash in nostalgia 
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for its religious past and in dreams of a new, improved religious future. 
Not because Europeans had shifted their orientation back again, to the 
God of Abraham and his Messiah, but because so many had come to feel 
that the modern Epicureans had not given religion its due as a human 
phenomenon.” Here “Europeans” seems not to mean the ninety-some 
percent of Europeans who were practicing Christians in the nineteenth 
century, but rather the philosophers from that era that Lilla likes to 
read. Rousseau and Kant, for example, pointed in different ways to a 
post-Christian moral religion that was based not on revelation but on 
the workings of the human mind. Unlike Hobbes, who hoped that reli- 
gion would fade to political irrelevance, Rousseau and Kant thought that 
religion was a universal human impulse that must be harnessed for the 
sake of a well-functioning social order.” Hegel similarly located religion 
in the human mind, but went further in advocating a grand mythology 
of shared spirit that would serve as the basis of service to the State. This 
latter line of thinking was born of the Great Separation that Hobbes 
made possible, but for the “children of Rousseau,” as Lilla calls them, 
religion was not the problem. Christian political theology needed to be 
abandoned in favor of a religion purified by reason that would serve as a 
foundation for the political order.” 

Though Lilla is sympathetic with these attempts to treat religion as 
something more than just the combination of ignorance and fear, ulti- 
mately he thinks that they undermined the Great Separation. They are 
based on “the fantasy that politics could still be connected to the grand 
themes of biblical faith ... without jeopardizing the principles of the 
Great Separation.’””* The children of Rousseau may have been right that 
religion can sustain hope and build community. “But as that lesson was 
learned, another was lost — that religion can also express darker fears 
and desires, that it can destroy community by dividing its members, 
that it can inflame the mind with destructive apocalyptic fantasies of 
immediate redemption.” The children of Rousseau opened the door 
for the recrudescence of political theology in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, first in the form of German liberal theology, and then 
in the form of Karl Barth’s and Franz Rosenzweig’s reactions against 
liberal theology. Liberal theology tried to unite orthodox biblical theol- 
ogy with the romantic glorification of community, resulting in a thor- 
oughly accommodationist nationalism; “in the end this liberal theology 
did what all political theologies eventually do: it sanctified the present, 
putting God’s seal of approval on the modern European state.”3° Barth 
and Rosenzweig reacted against liberal theology’s idolatry and empha- 
sized the transcendence of God, the eschatological breaking in of God in 
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history, and the necessity of human decision to follow God’s commands. 
Lilla acknowledges that Barth and Rosenzweig did not think of redemp- 
tion in political terms, and he recognizes Barth’s role in forming the 
Confessing Church to resist the Nazi regime. Nevertheless, Lilla thinks 
that the theological discourse of “shock,” “crisis,” “decision,’ 
forth that Barth and Rosenzweig created was easily appropriated by the 
false messianism of Nazism. 


¥ 


and so 


The generation that Karl Barth’s Romans helped to form had no 
taste for compromise with the culture that their liberal teachers cel- 
ebrated and that committed suicide in the Great War. They wanted 
to confront the unknown God, the “wholly other,” the deus abscon- 
ditus. They wanted to live in the paradox, feel the eschatological 
tension embedded in creation. They longed to inhabit a chiaroscuro 
world of “either-or,” not “yes, but.” They wanted to experience the 
moment of absolute decision and to have that decision determine 
the whole of their existence. Well! They did experience it." 


And it is here that Lilla chooses to end his story; Hitler is the face of 
political theology reborn. The last two figures Lilla introduces in the 
book are Friedrich Gogarten and Ernst Bloch. The former is a friend of 
Barth who turned propagandist for the Nazis, the latter an atheist who 
used biblical rhetoric to support Stalinism. The successors to Barth and 
Rosenzweig, according to Lilla, “fueled by messianic expectation and 
cultural despair, brought the modern Western argument over religion 
and politics to an inglorious close, by returning it to where it began.” 

Where it began, of course, is in the violence and despotism of reli- 
gion that Hobbes had sought to escape by making the Great Separation 
between religion and politics. 


WHAT IS POLITICAL THEOLOGY? 


So a book that “identifies no dragons to be slain” ends by playing the 
Hitler card. This strikes me as both disingenuous and grossly unfair. 
To insinuate that Karl Barth, one of the most significant Christian crit- 
ics of Nazism, is somehow implicated in the rise of Nazism indicates 
a prejudgment that one simply cannot distinguish false gods from the 
true one, a judgment Barth would have considered both blasphemous 
and stupid. To end the story of political theology in the 1930s is also 
to ignore the tremendous postwar proliferation of political theologies. 
To think that “the modern Western argument over religion and poli- 
tics” ended in World War II is to ignore Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Dorothee 
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Sölle, Johannes Baptist Metz, Gustavo Gutiérrez, Jon Sobrino, Rosemary 
Radford Ruether, John Howard Yoder, Stanley Hauerwas, and the host 
of other political theologians who do anything but what Lilla says “all 
political theologies eventually do”: sanctify the present. A book about 
political theology that claims to be relevant to the present but doesn’t 
cite any political theology written in the last eighty years is not to be 
taken as the final word on the subject, to put it mildly. 

The problem with Lilla’s book goes deeper than his ignorance of 
political theology; the deeper problem is in identifying what counts as 
political theology and what does not. Political theology is identified with 
appealing to God when answering political questions,” or it appeals “at 
some point to divine revelation.’3+ Throughout much of the book, how- 
ever, political theology is the bringing together of politics with religion, 
even when religion is seen as an entirely immanent human phenome- 
non. And sometimes the net is cast wider, such that not only political 
theology but “political messianism” or “cosmology” or “larger histor- 
ical drama” comes under scrutiny. “Only with effort and a great deal 
of argument can people be trained to separate the basic questions of 
politics from questions of theology and cosmology.... As we have seen 
throughout this book, the temptation to break the self-imposed limits of 
the Great Separation and absorb political life into some larger theologi- 
cal or historical drama has been strong in the modern West.”5 Political 
theology is not just reflection on politics in light of Christian revelation, 
but also includes Rousseau’s and Hegel’s slippery-slope constructions 
of religion without appeals to revelation, Adolf Hitler’s political messi- 
anism, and the atheist Ernst Bloch’s justification of the atheist Stalin’s 
totalitarian regime. 

It would help if Lilla would identify what does not count as political 
theology, but — despite Lilla’s assurances that “we” are separated by four 
centuries and a body of water from civilizations on the “other shore” — 
the only figures in the book that have gotten the Great Separation right 
are Hobbes, Hume, and Locke. All subsequent history — everything 
after the eighteenth century — Lilla tells as a story of backsliding into 
political theology. Besides a few references to “liberal democracy,” Lilla 
gives no real indication as to what a purely mundane politics looks like 
on this side of the Great Separation, as we scratch our heads and mar- 
vel at the primitives on the other shore. Lilla even acknowledges that 
American political language is messianic, but somehow we remain free 
of the taint of political theology: “Political rhetoric in the United States, 
for example, is still shot through with messianic language, and it is only 
thanks to a strong constitutional structure and various lucky breaks 
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that political theology has never managed to dominate the American 
political mind.”° 

In order for the Great Separation to be something more than the gap 
between “Politics That Mark Lilla Likes” and “Politics That Mark Lilla 
Does Not Like,” Lilla must show that a pure politics shorn of dangerous 
religious passions is an historical reality. He relies on the common leg- 
end of the European “Wars of Religion” of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries as the moment at which Europeans finally realized that reli- 
gion needed to be removed from politics for the sake of peace. According 
to Lilla, this historical moment is when Europeans asked “Why should 
disagreements over the Incarnation — or divine grace, or predestination, 
or heresy, or the sacraments, or the existence of purgatory, or the correct 
translation of a Greek noun — why should such disagreements threaten 
the peace and stability of a decent political order?”37 The problems with 
this tall tale begin with the fact that no Great Separation resulted from 
the “Wars of Religion.” In fact, the 1648 Treaty of Westphalia that 
brought the wars to a close recognized a Europe dominated by con- 
fessional states in which the state presided over established churches. 
Separation of church and state would not come for another century and 
a half, and then only on the other side of the Atlantic. Furthermore, the 
idea that “religion” was to blame for the wars ignores the obvious fact 
that Catholics and Protestants often collaborated against their own core- 
ligionists. The Thirty Years War that brought the era to a close was, for its 
latter and bloodiest half, a war between the two great Catholic dynasties 
of Europe, with Catholic France and Protestant Sweden allied against the 
Holy Roman Empire. To narrate these wars as a product of quibbling over 
Greek nouns and not as a result of the state-building process — as “reli- 
gious” and not “political” — is distorting, if not preposterous.*® 

In response to critiques of his historical narrative, Lilla has stated 
that he intended to write only an analytical history of ideas, not a history 
of actual political transformations. Setting aside the dubious desirabil- 
ity of a history of ideas that floats free of actual political and social and 
economic history, it is clear that Lilla does in fact make ample claims 
about how ideas and actual history intersect: Hobbes responds to the 
“Wars of Religion,” Barth paves the way for Hitler, and the way “we” 
are — our contemporary politics — is all about the ideological choice we 
have made that put us on the opposite shore. Lilla must be able to show 
that the analytical separation of religion and politics is at least a coher- 
ent possibility in history, especially because he claims not only that 
“we” have made that separation, but that the separation is so decisive 
that we can scarcely think otherwise. 
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Lilla’s narrative is driven by the idea that “we” have tamed the 
“messianic passions” that “inflame the minds of men” and “leave soci- 
eties in ruin” by learning “to separate religious questions from political 
ones.”4° The notion that religion has a peculiar tendency to promote 
irrationality and violence is a common liberal trope. As Lilla rightly 
points out, the first thinkers to examine religion as a universal human 
phenomenon were early moderns like Hobbes. According to Lilla, such 
thinkers were thus able to understand religion’s peculiar pathologies 
and isolate it from politics. But what Lilla does not grasp is that early 
modern figures like Hobbes did not so much discover the religion/poli- 
tics distinction as invent it. Lilla regards the lack of analysis of religion 
in the Bible and in medieval Christendom as a peculiar form of blind- 
ness to one of the most salient and universal aspects of human life. But 
as a growing body of scholarship is making clear, the idea that some- 
thing called “religion” can be separated out from the rest of life — poli- 
tics, art, economics, social life — is a modern Western invention, not a 
universal truth about human life. In 1962, Wilfred Cantwell Smith went 
looking for an equivalent concept to religion in ancient, medieval, and 
non-Western cultures, and found none: there is in fact no “closely equiv- 
alent concept in any culture that has not been influenced by the mod- 
ern West.”4! In Smith’s wake, a host of other scholars has done detailed 
genealogies of the creation of the concept of religion in Europe and in 
lands colonized by Europe. Tomoko Masuzawa’s book The Invention of 
World Religions concludes, “This concept of religion as a general, trans- 
cultural phenomenon, yet also as a distinct sphere in its own right ... is 
patently groundless; it came from nowhere, and there is no credible way 
of demonstrating its factual and empirical substantiality.’ 

Although Lilla acknowledges the historical contingency of the 
Great Separation, he nevertheless treats religion and politics as two uni- 
versal phenomena to which there are only two approaches: either com- 
bine them or separate them. Lilla sees figures like Hobbes and Locke as 
the founders of modern Western politics because they are the first to try 
the latter approach. In reality, however, it was not the problem of reli- 
gion that produced modern Western politics, but the other way around. 
Religion as a universal, essentially interior and nonpolitical human 
impulse was a creation of figures like Hobbes and Locke. By creating reli- 
gion as an essentially apolitical impulse that springs from the inner psy- 
chology of the human individual, the theorists of the Great Separation 
could claim that church authorities should stick to the care of souls and 
stay out of the business of government and commercial enterprise. As 
Brent Nongbri argues in his 2012 book Before Religion: A History of a 
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Modern Concept, the new concept of religion was a product of a political 
move, “isolating beliefs about god in a private sphere and elevating loy- 
alty to the legal codes of developing nation-states to loyalties to god.” 

As Nongbri goes on to point out, “These provincial debates among 
European Christians took on a global aspect since they coincided with 
European exploration and colonial activities in the Americas, Africa, 
and elsewhere.”44 Even though local cultures had no separation of “reli- 
gion” from “politics,” the classification of the local culture as a religion 
served the interests of the colonists well. If “Hinduism,” for example, 
could be seen not as the whole of Indian life, but as a religion, then 
what it meant to be Indian could be privatized and marginalized from 
the public business of government and commerce, which was adminis- 
tered by the British colonial authorities. For this and similar reasons, 
some native scholars in India, China, and Japan objected to the use of 
the term religion to classify the native cultures.45 This remains the case 
today. As Richard Cohen points out, contemporary advocates of Hindu 
nationalism (Hindutva) reject the confinement of Hinduism to “reli- 
gion.” “The proponents of Hindutva refuse to call Hinduism a religion 
precisely because they want to emphasize that Hinduism is more than 
mere internalized beliefs. It is social, political, economic, and familial 
in nature.”4° 

The point of all this is that the choice with which Lilla presents us — 
either combine religion and politics or keep them separate — is already 
rigged in favor of the latter because religion and politics are presented 
as two essentially separate universal human activities that only sub- 
sequently get mixed up together. Lilla acknowledges that most peo- 
ple throughout most of history have assumed that their worship life is 
inseparable from how society is organized, but he persists in assuming 
that religion and politics are identifiably distinct universal human phe- 
nomena. Lilla presents separating politics from religion as a difficult 
achievement, something like separating gold from its ore. The conse- 
quences are serious. In the West, for example, we speak of the “politici- 
zation” of Islam, as if Islam were a religion that was subsequently — and 
dangerously — mixed with politics. As John Esposito writes, to describe 
Islam as a religion already marks out Islam as an “abnormal” religion, 
precisely because it does not conform to the Western standard of reli- 
gion as essentially apolitical. 


However, the modern notions of religion as a system of belief for 
personal life and of separation of church and state have become so 
accepted and internalized that they have obscured past beliefs and 
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practice and have come to represent for many a self-evident and 
timeless truth. As a result, from a modern secular perspective (a 
form of “secular fundamentalism”), the mixing of religion and pol- 
itics is regarded as necessarily abnormal (departing from the norm), 
irrational, dangerous, and extremist.’ 


RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 


The claim that religion is a modern Western invention seems odd 
because religion in the West has been presented as having to do with the 
worship of God or gods, and such worship has been present in many cul- 
tures ancient and modern, Western and non-Western. This fact is unde- 
niable. As Nongbri writes, however, “What is modern about the ideas 
of ‘religions’ and ‘being religious’ is the isolation and naming of some 
things as ‘religious’ and others as ‘not religious.’ ”48 To say that religion is 
a modern invention is to point out that the identification of a “religious” 
sphere of life separate from “nonreligious” or “secular” activities like 
politics, economics, sports, and so on is not simply an analytical descrip- 
tion of different transcultural and transhistorical human activities but 
marks a normative choice about the correct way of organizing society. 

Lilla assumes that there is a type of politics that is not religious — 
as opposed to political theology — and that the West has definitively 
embraced this form of politics over the past four hundred years. He 
believes, furthermore, that the West is less prone to violence now that 
we have rejected combining messianic religious passions with “secu- 
lar” politics. There are a number of significant problems with this tale. 
As José Casanova points out, the separation of church and state that first 
took root in the United States was not a separation of religion and poli- 
tics. Separating church and state in early America owed a great deal to 
dissenting Christian sects who wanted the government off their backs, 
but did not at all accept the terms of the Great Separation. Indeed, 
from abolition to temperance to women’s suffrage to civil rights, some 
American social and political movements have been deeply intertwined 
with biblical faith.” The Enlightenment provides one important strand 
of American politics, but not the only one.°° 

More crucial, however, is the question of whether liberalism has in 
fact produced a separation of religion from politics and a diminishment 
of violence. Is the abandonment of Christian theological politics in the 
West an abandonment of theological politics, or merely, in John Bossy’s 
phrase, the migration of the holy from one location to another? The ques- 
tion is particularly fraught because the boundary between religious and 
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secular is fluid. In Lilla’s own analysis, the divide between the two sides 
of the Great Separation shifts, depending on what Lilla wants to con- 
demn and what he wants to commend. One side of the Great Separation 
is occupied by “religious” politics, which Lilla usually identifies with 
politics that make reference to God or revelation. But when it suits his 
purposes, atheist ideologies such as Stalinism and Nietzscheanism or 
ideologies of the tibermensch such as Nazism appear on the opposite 
shore from the mundane and rational politics Lilla finds so congenial. 

So can atheist ideologies count as “religious” too? If Lilla were 
to make this move, he would have plenty of company. Faced with the 
obvious fact that atheist ideologies caused tens of millions of deaths 
in the twentieth century, for example, Christopher Hitchens sim- 
ply declares that totalitarianism is a type of religion too, thus adding 
atheists like Stalin and Kim Jong Il to his indictment of the violence 
of religion.“ Lilla does not directly claim that totalitarianism is reli- 
gious, perhaps because he recognizes that such a move would scram- 
ble the line between religious and nonreligious politics upon which 
the Great Separation depends. Lilla instead uses Christian theological 
terms like messianic and eschatological to describe totalitarianism, 
and associates Nietzscheanism and Nazism and Stalinism with figures 
like Gogarten and Bloch who supported those causes by drawing on bib- 
lical themes (even though Bloch was also an atheist). Lilla is trying 
to have it both ways: he wants the Great Separation between religious 
and nonreligious politics to remain intact, but he also wants all the 
kinds of politics he doesn’t like to end up on the opposite shore. Thus 
does Karl Barth the Nazi fighter, who is clearly on the religious side of 
the Great Separation, find —- undoubtedly to his great surprise — that he 
has dragged the Nazis with him to his side of the river. As Casanova 
points out, one could surely draw a much more direct and plausible line 
from Hobbes’s Leviathan to totalitarianism; Carl Schmitt, who was for 
a time the Nazis’ favored legal theoretician, was a dedicated disciple of 
Hobbes:3 To do so, however, would challenge the neat tale of separation 
that Lilla has constructed. 

The idea of Stalinism and Nazism as religions is not implausible. 
There is a significant body of scholarship on various forms of Marxism 
and fascism as religions, and there is an English-language journal ded- 
icated to the study of “political religions.’ Such scholarship abides by 
a “functionalist” view of religion that defines religion not in terms of 
the substance of beliefs in gods or transcendence but rather in terms 
of how it functions in people’s lives. The large body of scholarship on 
nationalism as a religion, for example, considers it irrelevant that people 
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do not actually claim that nations are gods; the real question is to what 
they give their devotion. Pledging allegiance to the flag, ritualized sing- 
ing of hymns to the nation, and especially giving one’s life for one’s 
country are all markers of religion for functionalists. One must take 
a functionalist approach in order to include atheistic ideologies on the 
religious side of the Great Separation. The problem for Lilla is that, if 
one applies functionalism consistently, the separation between religion 
and nonreligion upon which the Great Separation depends breaks down 
very quickly. 

What do “we” do when we discover that we have “an elaborate 
and well-institutionalized civil religion in America” that, in sociolo- 
gist Robert Bellah words, “has its own seriousness and integrity and 
requires the same care in understanding that any other religion does”?ss 
If, as even Lilla admits, American politics is “shot through with mes- 
sianic language,” then perhaps political theology is not such a distant 
memory to us. Lilla might want to blame political theology in the West 
on the residue of Christian influence, but liberal democracy is perfectly 
capable of generating its own political messianism. As political scien- 
tist Colin Dueck writes, the United States goes to war “either for liberal 
reasons, or not at all.”5° At least since Woodrow Wilson, American mil- 
itary interventions have been launched under the missionary banner of 
spreading “freedom” — meaning open elections and open markets — to 
the world. The United States’ National Security Strategy issued in the 
wake of the 9/11 attacks makes the political messianism of liberalism 
explicit: “These values of freedom are right and true for every person, 
in every society — and the duty of protecting these values against their 
enemies is the common calling of freedom-loving people across the 
globe and across the ages.”5’ The document goes on to say that “our best 
defense is a good offense.” The Great Separation between fanatical, 
violent religion and modest, peaceful liberalism begins to look dubious 
when such evangelical zeal and the world’s largest military apparatus 
are deployed on behalf of liberal democracy. 

The great Hobbesian Carl Schmitt saw clearly that political theol- 
ogy was never rejected by the West; theology rather migrated from the 
church to the state. Thus Schmitt’s famous lines from his 1922 book 
Political Theology: Four Chapters on the Concept of Sovereignty: “All 
significant concepts of the modern theory of the state are secularized 
theological concepts not only because of their historical development — 
in which they were transferred from theology to the theory of the state, 
whereby, for example, the omnipotent God became the omnipotent law- 
giver — but also because of their systematic structure, the recognition of 
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which is necessary for a sociological consideration of these concepts.”5° 
Paul Kahn’s 2011 book Political Theology: Four New Chapters on the 
Concept of Sovereignty updates Schmitt’s basic insight for the con- 
temporary United States. As Kahn shows, ritualized nationalism, the 
invocation of states of emergency, the threat of nuclear destruction, 
the language of “sacrifice,” and the way that the president embodies 
the people as in the Body of Christ - all can only be understood if our 
politics is understood theologically. The Great Separation that Lilla 
describes simply never happened; as Kahn writes, “the state is not the 
secular arrangement that it purports to be. A political life is not a life 
stripped of faith and the experience of the sacred, regardless of what we 
may believe about the legal separation of church and state.” 

Despite this demolition of Lilla’s historical tale, however, Kahn 
regards the sacred as entirely of human making, and he stridently differ- 
entiates the kind of political theology done by people who believe God’s 
will is relevant for political life from the kind of theological analysis of 
politics that he does. “The latter is an entirely secular field of inquiry, 
while the former expresses a sectarian endeavor that is no longer pos- 
sible in the West.”“ For Kahn, political theology is a secular analysis of 
the sacred structures people — including liberal democrats — continue 
to invent for themselves. Kahn, then, does not go far enough, because — 
like Lilla — he continues to regard the religious/secular boundary as sim- 
ply part of the way things are. To say that American nationalism is a 
religion is to leave the religious/secular boundary intact. The real point 
goes deeper: the religious/secular distinction is a thoroughly contingent 
construction of Western societies undertaken for certain political pur- 
poses.® There is no reason that we should accept as fact the fanciful idea 
that Christianity occupies a religious realm of fantasy and fanaticism 
while secular ideologies describe a mundane and sober “real world.” 
Secular politics continues to try to fill a God-shaped hole that moder- 
nity has left. The most rational explanation for this persistent longing 
for God might just be the existence of God. 

That Christians generally view the separation of church and state 
as a positive gain does not mean that the separation of theology and pol- 
itics need follow. There are indeed noxious forms of Christian political 
theology just as there are destructive forms of secular political theology. 
People kill for all sorts of things: gods, flags, oil, freedom, the invisible 
hand of the market, and so on. The fact that people spontaneously wor- 
ship all sorts of false gods does not necessarily mean that true worship 
is impossible. This is the basic biblical approach to idolatry. What needs 
to be separated is good political theology from bad political theology. 
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The idea that we can and must make a Great Separation between theo- 
logical politics and sensible politics is a piece of bad political theology. 
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Ends 


13 Good Rule 
PETER J. LEITHART 


For the first millennium and a half of church history, Christian political 
thought was an effort to evangelize politics. This involved an effort to 
infuse the truth and demands of the gospel into political life. Rulers 
were expected to follow Jesus’s teachings and Jesus’s self-giving example 
was held up as an exemplum of royal conduct. Kings were supposed to 
exhibit the fruits of the Spirit in political as well as personal life. It also 
meant placing political history within the framework of the evangel, the 
history of redemption that culminates in the Father’s gifts of the Son 
and Spirit. Though this effort continued into the modern era, political 
thought took a different path after the Reformation. Secular theorists 
examined political questions without reference to Jesus, his teachings, 
or the work of the Spirit. Christian thinkers often followed suit, confin- 
ing the gospel to a “strictly soteriological” realm and viewing politics as 
a sphere of justice rather than love and mercy. 

It is common to suggest that two strands run through the history 
of Christian political reflection. On the negative side are realists and 
“Augustinians” who, stressing the sinfulness of man, see civil govern- 
ment primarily as a postlapsarian restraint on sin. On this view, gov- 
ernment does not aim to cultivate virtue, much less to instill the fruits 
of the Spirit, and kings are not expected to govern based on the specific 
values of the Christian gospel. Against this is the “Thomist” or “ideal- 
ist” view that civil order is natural to man, that men are social creatures 
who come to a perfection of virtue only in political society. 

This distinction is barely evident in patristic or early medieval writ- 
ing on political themes. In patristic writings from the Latin West and 
Byzantium, in late patristic encyclopedists, and in advice books (the 
speculum regiae, or “mirror of princes”) of the Carolingian era, “real- 
ist” and “idealist” strains are jumbled together without any theoretical 
apparatus to sort things out. Scholastics were more deliberate and sys- 
tematic, but scholastic writers still exhibit the same mixture of realist 
and idealist strains. All were devoted to the evangelization of politics 
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and political thought. The negative “Augustinian” view appears in a 
pure form only after the Reformation. 


GOOD NEWS OF GOOD RULE 


The promise of “good rule” is one of the main themes of the Christian 
gospel. Jesus announced that the reign of God was breaking into crea- 
tion, and this reign came to fulfillment in Jesus’s own ascension to a 
heavenly throne. “Jesus is Lord” (kurios) is the fundamental Christian 
confession, inspired by the Spirit (1 Cor. 12:3). In a world of many lords 
[xr Cor. 8:5), there is only one kurios kurion (Rev. 17:14; 19:16). As com- 
mentators have pointed out (at least) for decades, kurios was in the apos- 
tles’ time a title reserved for Caesar." To call Jesus kurios was, at least, to 
relativize Caesar’s claims, perhaps to challenge and subvert them. In an 
apocalyptic vein, the gospel announces that Satan, “prince of this world” 
(ho archon tou kosmou), has been “cast out” (John 12:31). In this, Jesus 
fulfilled the hope of Israel’s prophets, that One from the line of David 
would come to establish his throne in justice and righteousness (Isa. 9:7) 
as the one shepherd to feed and guide the flock of Israel: “I, Yahweh, will 
be their God, and my servant David will be prince among them” (Ezek. 
34:23-24; 37:25]. Good rule is the good news: The time is fulfilled, and 
the bad rule of Satan and Caesar has given way to the reign of the cruci- 
fied and risen Jesus. 

The prophetic promise was never about the Messiah alone. Already 
at the beginning of Israel’s history, Yahweh promised that kings would 
come from Abraham’s seed, and sealed that promise with circumcision 
(Gen. 17:6, 16; 35:11). After exile, Yahweh said that “nations will come 
to your light, and kings to the brightness of your rising” (Isa. 60:3). The 
age of light would recapitulate the great age of Solomon, when kings and 
queens came to learn wisdom from David’s son (1 Kings 4:34; 10:1—-10). 
Instructed by Yahweh’s Torah on mount Zion, the nations — and, pre- 
eminently, their rulers — would beat their swords to plowshares and 
their spears to pruning hooks (Isa. 2:2-4). We can make the same point 
pneumatologically: the Spirit who clothes the Messiah is the Spirit of 
good rule, equipping the Servant of Yahweh with wisdom and under- 
standing, counsel and strength, so that he can judge justly, deal fairly 
with the poor and afflicted, and strike the wicked down with the breath 
and words of his mouth. Anointed by the Spirit, the king exhibits royal 
wisdom in his an unquenchable zeal for justice (Isa. 11:1-5; 42:1-4]. Jesus 
devotes considerable time and attention to his twelve apostles because 
they are being prepared as rulers of the renewed people of God. This 
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comes to fruition at Pentecost when the Spirit who filled Jesus descends 
on the apostles. 

Following Daniel 7, the Apocalypse recounts this dissemination of 
good rule. When John first enters heaven, he sees twenty-four angelic 
ancient ones (presbuteroi) crowned and enthroned (Rev. 4:4), while the 
martyrs languish under the altar where their blood has been poured, 
crying for vindication (6:9-11). By the end of the book, though, the mar- 
tyrs have taken the thrones and share in God’s judgment of the nations 
(20:4). In the messages to the seven churches, Jesus promises authority 
(2:25-27) and a throne (3:21) to the faithful who overcome. By the end of 
the book, the martyrs have received those gifts. Revelation moves from 
the unveiling of the anointed One to the reign of the anointed many. 

These hopes should not be spiritualized out of political existence. 
Israel’s hopes were not directed to a disembodied, apolitical future. They 
looked to the Creator to prove himself to be what Abraham confessed 
him to be, the Judge of all the earth who does what is just (Gen. 18:25). 
They expected a revolution in world order that would break the fangs of 
predatory rulers and rescue the helpless (Luke 1:52).? Jesus died on the 
cross to make the saints a new Adamic people, a kingdom and priests 
who reign on earth (Rev. 1:6; 5:10). 

The Bible offers a number of detailed portraits of what good rule 
looks like. Deuteronomy 17 prohibits three of the most common prac- 
tices of ancient kings: building an offensive force of horses and chariots; 
enriching the treasury with gold and silver, forming marriage alliances 
by creating a harem that has side benefits that are decidedly not politi- 
cal (vv. 16-17). Solomon violated all three prohibitions and fractured the 
kingdom (1 Kings 1ro-11). Instead of devoting himself to typical royal 
behavior, Israel’s king was to write out a copy of the Torah with the aid 
of the priests, so that he could study it “all the days of his life.” A king 
who renounced the normal forms of security could be secure only if he 
learned “to fear Yahweh his God, by carefully observing all the words of 
this law” (Deut. 17:19). The king’s proper place was among the people, 
not lifted above them |v. 20). 

Most of its political instructions in the Torah are given to judges 
rather than kings. Judges were to love truth, hate bribes, and be capa- 
ble of making judgments in disputes (Exod. 18:21). Yahweh repeatedly 
warned not to take bribes, which blind the wise and pervert the judg- 
ment (Exod. 23:8; Deut. 10:17; 16:19). Judges must resist both the senti- 
mentality that would unjustly favor the weak and the cowardice that 
would cower before the powerful (Lev. 19:15). 
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In the Psalms and prophets, these instructions from Torah are trans- 
lated into a vision of good rule focused on protection of the vulnerable 
and suppression of violent oppression. The ideal king of Psalm 72 judges 
the people with justice when he vindicates the afflicted, saves the chil- 
dren of the needy, and crushes the oppressor (vv. 1-4). Rulers who rule 
well refresh the land like “rain upon the mown grass, like showers that 
water the earth” (v. 5). Good rule is quite literally as essential to the 
well-being of the land as regular rainfall: if the powerful confiscate the 
produce of the poor or invaders plunder the land, the people cannot sur- 
vive. In Psalm 82, Yahweh addresses an assembly of “gods” (v. 1), but it 
is clear from the context that they are rulers. He rebukes them because 
they use their power to judge unjustly and show deference to the wicked 
(v. 2). They should instead judge in favor of the weak and fatherless, “vin- 
dicate the afflicted,” by delivering the weak from the hand of the wicked 
(vv. 3-4). Jeremiah exhorted the kings of his day to administer justice by 
delivering victims from robbers (21:11-12) and promised that the Lord 
would raise up a Davidic branch who will do just that (23:5—6). Ezekiel’s 
shepherd-king not only defends the weak when they are attacked but also 
searches for the sheep that wander, in order to feed them, bind the bro- 
ken, strengthen the sick, and destroy the fat cannibalistic sheep (Ezek. 
34:11-19). Rulers are called to restrain and punish crime, and to protect 
the weak. In the Hebrew Bible, however, these two responsibilities are 
seamlessly united: restraining the wicked is protection of the weak. 

In scripture, wisdom is a royal virtue (1 Kings 3), and Proverbs is 
a virtual mirror of kings. Written mostly by Solomon to his son (1:8), 
it offers a detailed sketch of the wisdom of a ruler. All Israel, but espe- 
cially her kings, were to “get” and “prize” wisdom (4:7) more than sil- 
ver, gold, and precious gems (3:13-17; 16:16). Kings above all were to bind 
kindness and truth as garlands around their necks, trust in Yahweh, 
renounce self-regard, honor Yahweh, and submit to the discipline of the 
Lord (3:1-12). Kings above all had to retrain their words (10:8, 10), pursue 
mercy (11:17), reject the lifestyle of the sluggard (6:6-9; 13:4; 19:24; 20:4). 
Not only in their personal interactions, but also in political life, “a gen- 
tle answer turns away wrath, but a harsh words stirs up anger” (15:1). 
“Better is a little with righteousness than great income with injustice” 
is an axiom of public life, not merely a piece of pious advice (16:8). These 
few citations are, of course, representative. The entire book of Proverbs 
should be read as an advice book for good rule. 

Throughout these scriptures, Yahweh who is Wisdom provides the 
model of good rule. He comes to Israel’s rescue at the exodus, judging 
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Egypt with plagues to deliver his distressed people. He provides water 
and bread in the wilderness, guides them like a good shepherd to the 
Promised Land, and leads them in conquest of the Promised Land. 
Yahweh is what he expects all kings to be, Father of the fatherless, 
defender of widows and orphans (Psalm 68:5; 146:9), who will not leave 
the guilty oppressor unpunished (Exod. 34:7). His rule is like rain on 
mown grass, like the showers that refresh a parched land. 

In New Testament terms, good rulers imitate Jesus, the incarnate 
Wisdom, by ruling as disciples of Jesus, following his commandments. 
Few Christian writers have put it as bluntly as Erasmus: “what Christ 
teaches applies to no one more than to the prince.” Erasmus has lit- 
tle use for the elaborate ceremonials and costumings of medieval king- 
ship.t At best, these are signs of personal virtues. Erasmus stresses that 
the king’s real adornments are moderation, frugality, and self-restraint. 
Kings are not members of the orders of Benedict or Francis, but the 
prince cannot forget that “the order in which he has made his profes- 
sion is ... that of Christ himself.” 


EVANGELIZED POLITICS 


Though often mixed with themes drawn from Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
and other classical pagan writers, this biblical and evangelical para- 
digm of good rule was at the heart of Christian political theology for 
the first millennium and a half of the church’s history. In this section, 
I illustrate that claim by focusing on several recurring themes. First, 
by typological interpretation of the Hebrew Bible, Christian writ- 
ers defined kingship in Christological terms. Second, following Paul’s 
injunctions to keep in step with the Spirit and produce the fruits of 
the Spirit, political writers emphasized that Christian rulers must cul- 
tivate and exhibit evangelical virtues. Third, following Jesus’s promise 
that the Father rewards the generous, theologians encouraged generos- 
ity and benevolence. Finally, Christian rulers were to follow Jesus’s own 
example by renouncing self-centeredness and regarding their subjects as 
more important than themselves. These various modes of evangelizing 
politics stand in some tension with each other. Typological interpre- 
tations of Joshua’s conquest or David’s wars do not always sit easily 
with exhortations to rulers to practice Christian virtues: If David’s wars 
are types of spiritual battle, what guides a Christian ruler as he carries 
out actual wars? There is also variation over time. For obvious reasons, 
Carolingian writers apply biblical texts to political much more directly 
than pre-Constantinian writers. Yet there is a unified vision within this 
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diversity: Jesus the Crucified is the risen King, and therefore politics 
can never be the same. 

Against Trypho, Justin insisted that the royal Psalm 72 did not refer 
to the Jewish king Solomon but to “our Christ.” The Psalm speaks of an 
“everlasting king,” Jesus, who was “first made subject to suffering, then 
returning to heaven, and again coming with glory.” Psalm 45 too, an 
epithalamion for the king, points to Christ as the royal Bridegroom and 
object of worship’ Tertullian agreed: “In Solomon was no nation blessed; 
in Christ every nation.”! Jerome’s interpretation was less stark: He rec- 
ognized Psalm 72 as a description of Solomon, but added that Solomon 
was a “type of the Savior.” Novatian saw Christ in Psalm 110’s descrip- 
tion of the king at the right hand, in Psalm 2’s depiction of a king who 
inherits the nations, and in Psalm 72’s celebration of the king’s son who 
receives judgment." Typological reading of the Old Testament redefined 
kingship in Christological terms. As Tertullian put it in a comment on 
Isaiah 9, Christ the King does not wear the sign of government on his 
head as a crown but on his shoulder as a cross. Jesus is the Lord who 
reigns “from the tree.” 

Christian writers regularly stress that the king is not divine but only 
aman, made from the same mud and clay as everyone else. A truism to 
moderns, this was a revolutionary claim in the ancient world, where 
even civilized Romans considered their rulers divine.” Like other apolo- 
gists, Theophilus of Antioch distinguished between civil respect owed 
to the emperor, and worship, reserved for God. The emperor was made 
“not to be worshipped” because “he is not God but a man appointed by 
God.”3 Tertullian ironically urged the emperor to attack or lay taxes 
on heaven. The fact that he cannot is a sign that great as he is, “he is 
less than heaven.”"* The church has rulers, but these are not, Origen 
claimed, men who “love power” but those who take on the responsibil- 
ity of rule only reluctantly and with great humility. 

A Christian king especially is under authority, and should humble 
himself before the High King as David did before the ark. Augustine 
dismissed the notion that Christian emperors should be admired for the 
length of their reigns or their peaceful deaths. Instead, they are divinely 
favored if they are just; if they do not get puffed up by the “abject fawn- 
ing” of courtiers; if they use their power to serve God and to spread 
“God’s worship as far as possible”; if they fear, love, and worship God 
themselves from a devoted heart; if they are “slow to punish, prompt 
to pardon”, and if they inflict punishment as necessary for the good 
of the state rather than to “satisfy grudges against personal enemies.” 
A king has to be master of himself before he can master people, and 
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should “prefer mastery over their base desires” to lordship of nations. 
Christian rulers rule well when they “offer to their true God the sacri- 
fice of humility and mercy and prayer” for their sins." 

Augustine was hardly the first to emphasize the need for kings to 
submit to the word of God. Tertullian already interpreted Isaiah 2 as 
a prophecy that nations will be judged “by the new law of the gospel” 
and that “minds that were once fierce and cruel are changed into good 
dispositions” by the word of God, as swords are beat into plowshares. 
He followed with an exhortation to kings to “hearken” to the Lord." 
Reason, argued Clement of Alexandria, controls the passions and pro- 
duces virtue, and he called the controlling agent over virtuous human 
beings “reflection.” This is a form of kingship, which is called “pol- 
itics” when it involves human rule over other humans." Following 
Augustine’s lead, Isidore’s summary of the “justice of princes” begins 
with the comment that a prince should combine “the eminence of his 
position” with “his humility of mind.” Practically, the king’s humility 
means that the king is “under law” as much as his subjects. He “should 
comply with his own laws” because he is “bound by them, and may not 
disallow in their own case laws which they uphold for their subjects.’”° 
Humility was not merely a personal but a political virtue. 

The king’s subjection to God and law is also expressed in his subjec- 
tion to God’s ministers who hold the priestly office. As is well known, 
the precise flow chart between bishop and king was a matter of con- 
siderable and contentious debate throughout the Middle Ages. The 
Carolingian writer Sedulius Scottus urged kings to be like Constantine, 
who encouraged zeal among the church’s officers who are “under his 
direction.” Gregory VII, needless to say, operated by a different para- 
digm. In the swirl of debate, it is easy to miss an underlying continuity. 
Kings and bishops agreed on one thing: the king was a member of the 
body of Christ and the Eucharistic community, and that meant he was 
to that extent subject to the disciplines of the church and was required 
at least to be attentive to priestly counsel. 

In the seventy-two aphorisms he offered as “Heads of Advice” to 
Justinian, Agapetos (ca. 530) applied evangelical commands and prom- 
ises to imperial rule. Benevolence is a virtue of kings, and the dynamic 
of gift and return that Jesus describes applies to the king’s public gen- 
erosity. Following Jesus’s promise that the heavenly Father rewards the 
generous, Agapetos urges Justinian to give: “In giving, we receive; in 
distributing, we gather. With this treasure in your soul, most generous 
king, give freely to all who ask you. You will receive your return many 
times over on that day when men are rewarded for their deeds.’”? Those 
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who seek favors should be favored over those who bring gifts because 
doing favors puts “God in your debt, who takes what is done for them 
as done for himself, and requites with generous rewards.’”3 Good rule 
is carried out under the demand for royal generosity and the promise of 
divine reciprocity. 

Rulers do not rule, however, for their own enrichment or empower- 
ment. They rule to provide public goods to their subjects. Civil authori- 
ties, Irenaeus said, exist to curb the “bestiality” of sinful humanity, yet 
the Lord establishes some rulers in authority “for the purposes of fear 
and punishment and rebuke.” But the devil, who out of envy rebelled and 
seduces human beings to rebellion, has been defeated and “put ... under 
the power of men.’”4 Reflecting simultaneously on Plato’s Republic and 
the example of Moses, Clement of Alexandria saw a reciprocity between 
rulers and ruled. Rulers accommodate to their subjects, and the subjects 
defer to rulers.” Rulers act on behalf of their subjects even when they 
enforce law because “the greatest and most perfect good that one can do 
is to lead someone back from wicked courses to a virtuous and construc- 
tive life,” which is “precisely what the law does.’”° 

With his deep sense of human frailty and sin, Augustine also 
stressed the necessity of severe measures to “secure our tranquility.” 
Kings make use of “the death penalty of the judge, the barbed hooks 
of the executioner, the weapons of the soldier, the right of punishment 
of the overlord.””” Severity should be balanced with gentleness, and the 
harsh disciplines of the ruler coordinate with the mercy of the church. 
Augustine defends bishops’ right to intercede on behalf of criminals. 
The king is the bad cop, but the bishop is the good cop whose “interces- 
sion ... works to restrain your severity.’”* Bishops intercede not because 
they approve of crimes, and in interceding they are not accomplices. 
Rather, they distinguish between the evil a man does and the man who 
does it, hating the first and loving the second. Ultimately, Augustine 
viewed these severities as part of the ruler’s paternal care of his sub- 
jects: harsh measures were “the severity of the good father.” The king 
was severe not to serve his own interests but to benefit his people. The 
severity and gentleness of the king are united in John of Salisbury’s 
striking image of the “sword of the dove,” a royal weapon that “quar- 
rels without bitterness ... slaughters without wrathfulness and... when 
fighting, entertains no resentment whatsoever.” Enforcing justice 
is, John argues, an act of mercy. Like a physician who must “employ 
harsher cures” to expel worse diseases, the king must administer “pain- 
ful blows of punishment” and rage against evil to protect the body poli- 
tic. Amputating a diseased arm is not easy, and in “tormenting the parts 
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of the body of which he is the head, [the king] serves the law mournfully 
and he groans.”3° 

Thomas’s De Regno synthesizes these various themes in a typically 
systematic fashion. Rule by a single king is preferable to rule by many, 
but the rule of one wicked man is the worst possible government. The 
difference between a just ruler and a tyrant is the difference between 
private good and common good. Government ought to aim at the good 
of the whole community but the tyrant pursues his private good at the 
expense of the community. In pursuit of his own desires, he “oppresses 
his subjects in a variety of ways,” trying to fulfill the different passions 
to which he is subject. He becomes like a predatory wolf (Thomas cites 
Ezek. 22:27) and creates instability and uncertainty. Tyrannies are ruled 
by ever-shifting, ever-expanding desires of the tyrant," which means 
that they are not really ruled at all. Tyranny is morally corrosive because 
the tyrant is more suspicious of good men than of evil men and because 
the tyrant tries to prevent his subjects from becoming boldly virtuous 
enough to resist him. Tyrants also disturb social harmony and mutual 
peace. To protect themselves from unified resistance, they “sow discord 
among their subjects, nourish strife, and prohibit those things which 
create fellowship among men, such as wedding-feasts and banquets and 
other such things by which familiarity and trust are usually produced 
among men.” Under a tyrant, men become fearful and servile. In this 
portrait of the tyrant, we can discern the outlines of Thomas’s more pos- 
itive vision of good rule, the “selflessness” essential to the just exercise 
of political power. 

Ends are crucial for Thomas’s political theory, as for his metaphys- 
ics. Tyrants aim to satisfy their own pleasure, and glory-seeking kings 
want to be highly regarded by men. Glory seeking is a vice, and has del- 
eterious consequences on a political community, but Thomas displays 
the sanctified cynicism of Augustine in arguing that glory seeking at 
least has the virtue of keeping worse vices in check: an ambitious king 
will resist the desires that might lead him to luxury and cruelty because 
that would tarnish his reputation. That is a concession to the disorder 
of the fallen world. Thomas does not conclude that virtue and piety are 
therefore irrelevant to good rule. On the contrary, the true end of kings, 
like the true end of everything and everyone, is God: God is his reward 
because, as Paul teaches (Rom. 13), “a king governing his people is a 
minster of God” and ministers look for rewards to the lord they serve. 
God gives temporal rewards, but these rewards are distributed to both 
righteous and wicked kings, and so cannot be the final end of kingship. 
Honor and glory are truly the rewards of a king, but Thomas argues 
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that the only honor and glory that satisfies is that found in God’s eter- 
nal rewards. Kings who seek this eternal glory can be confident they 
will receive it. Citing the exemplum of Solomon, Thomas adds that 
Christian rulers should also expect that “the glory of men, which they 
do not seek, shall follow them.”5 Pious kings, indeed, can expect greater 
rewards than most because they excel in the difficult arts of war and 
government. A king is Godlike in preserving good: “And it belongs to 
the office of a king studiously to procure the good of the whole commu- 
nity. A greater reward, therefore, is due to the king for good rulership 
than to a subject for good behavior.” This demonstrates the stupidity 
of tyrants, who reach for and may attain earthly rewards, but lose the 
greater heavenly ones. Tyrants are even worse off than that: they may 
even lose the best of earthly rewards — friends, the love of their subjects, 
stability, prosperity, and peace.3 

Having set out at length the divergent ends of tyranny and good 
government, Thomas offers specific counsel about the duties of kings. 
Divine government provides the model: reason governs a man as God 
governs the cosmos, and in the political community the king rules by 
his individual reason. The king’s duty is to be “to his kingdom what the 
soul is to the body and what God is to the world.”3* To grasp royal duties, 
therefore, Thomas considers God’s actions in the world, which he sum- 
marizes as “creation” and “providence.” The soul role in the body is 
also twofold, giving form to and moving the body. Only founding kings 
fulfill the first function of the soul, but all kings move the body politic. 
God created the world and arranged particular things in their order — 
stars in heaven, birds in the sky, and fish in the sea. The founder of a 
city does the same with his realm.*° Most kings, though, imitate God’s 
providence, which they do in a variety of ways. Thomas identifies three 
threats to the preservation of public order: because men are mortal, one 
ruler must succeed another; some fail to carry out their responsibilities; 
and outsiders might attack and put the kingdom at risk. These three 
threats to order give rise to three duties of royal “providence”: succes- 
sion, restraint of evil, and protection against outside threats.” Kings 
aim not only at their own eternal reward, but have a duty to promote 
virtue among his subjects. As the king is subject to the government of 
the priestly office, so all other occupations and professions are subject 
to the king, and his aim is to bring those professions and occupations 
to their completion and perfection. He directs the whole to ensure that 
all are aimed, as he too is supposed to be, toward the common good of 
all. The king is responsible for establishing and preserving the “good 
life” among his subjects, a good life characterized by virtue and the 
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satisfaction of bodily needs. To establish this life, the king has to ensure 
peace, guide those who share the bond of peace to act well, and provide a 
“plentiful supply of those things necessary to living well.’ 

As noted in the preceding text, this tradition is not without its ten- 
sions, but it is consistent in its overt and implicit reformulation of polit- 
ical categories in terms of the gospel. From early typological readings 
of Davidic Psalms through Augustine to Thomas, Christian political 
theologians have stressed that personal godliness, including apparently 
apolitical virtues like humility, is essential to good rule; they have 
emphasized the evangelical shape of political benevolence and focused 
on love and care for the poor; and they have insisted that a good ruler 
must imitate Christ in becoming a servant to promote the good of his 
people. Patristic and medieval political thought was not thoroughly 
evangelized by any means, but the gospel made a deep imprint on the 
Christian vision of good rule. Nowhere in this tradition do we find a 
dichotomy between “realists” and “idealists.” 


MOSAIC PRINCE 


The Reformation shattered this somewhat uneasy consensus. Catholics 
and Protestants advanced not only different soteriologies but some- 
what divergent political theologies. More radically, in some sectors of 
Protestantism, the unified vision of Christian civilization gave way to 
a split, sometimes radical, between civil government and church and a 
liberation of political from the gospel.43 For many, “good rule” was no 
longer defined in terms of the gospel. In pointed contrast to Erasmus, 
Luther said that royal duties were obvious enough from the very institu- 
tion of kingship. A king had no need to look to Christ to learn his duties 
as king.+ Politics is not evangelical, it is a matter of law. Moses, not 
Jesus, is the model of good. 

Catholic writers maintained the earlier tradition of evangelized pol- 
itics. As late as the end of the seventeenth century, the classic vision of 
“evangelized” rule remained in play. Jacques Bossuet’s Politics Drawn 
from the Very Words of Holy Scripture (1679)*5 was centrally a defense 
of the divine right of kings. But the converse of that position was that 
the king must aspire to “govern ... as God governs, in a way that is 
noble, disinterested, beneficent — in a word divine.‘ Bossuet consid- 
ered Psalm 72 to contain the “vows” that Solomon made at his coro- 
nation, and the central thrust of the Psalm was to show that “nothing 
is so royal as to be the help of him who has none”? for “what good is 
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it to be the strongest, if it is not to sustain the weak.’“* Like Thomas, 
Erasmus, and others, he contrasts the protective rule of the good prince 
with the tyrant whose aim is only to “feed himself.” Bossuet goes so 
far as to claim that the “general care of the people” is the foundation of 
the king’s rights. In all the king’s duties — “public works ... strongholds 
and arms ... decrees and ordinances” — he should seek the good of others 
more than his own.° 

Calvin interprets Psalm 72 as a prophecy about the “spiritual king- 
dom” of Christ, the company of those who have been “called to the hope 
of everlasting salvation,” but, like earlier theologians, he views the poem 
as a portrait of good rule. When David mentions the poor, he highlights 
the fact that “kings are armed with the sword to grant [the poor] redress 
when unjustly oppressed.” While the Psalm depicts “the end and fruit 
of a righteous government,” Calvin emphasizes that “kings can keep 
themselves within the bounds of justice and equity only by the grace of 
God,” that is, “when they are governed by the Spirit of righteousness.” 
Without this, government becomes “a system of tyranny and robbery.” 
The image of rain on mown grass “elegantly and appositely” expresses 
the blessing of just kingship. Meadows are cut in the dry heat of the 
summer, and during that season the ground would be barren without 
rain. It provides a portrait of Christ who “by distilling upon the Church 
his secret grace, renders her fruitful,” but it simultaneously teaches that 
the Lord “provides for the welfare of his Church, and defends it under 
the government of the king.” With an eye on Anabaptist opponents, he 
adds (commenting on verse 11) that the Psalm indicates that “in the 
church and flock of Christ there is a place for kings, whom David does 
not here disarm of their sword nor despoil of their crown, in order to 
admit them into the Church, but rather declares that they will come 
with all the dignity of their station to prostrate themselves at the feet 
of Christ.” Calvin maintains a very traditional vision of evangelized 
politics. 

Luther, by contrast, entirely ignores the political ramifications of 
the Psalm. It is a “prophecy concerning Christ and his kingdom” that 
will spread “throughout the whole world, over all kingdoms.” In con- 
trast to the old world, this is not a kingdom of death and sin but of 
“grace, righteousness, peace, and joy.” These will be real, but “hidden in 
God.” Outwardly the saints will “endure the most bitter hatred of the 
world, and its persecutions.” Luther focuses on new worship mentioned 
in verse 15, turning it, strangely, into a polemic against Judaism.’ The 
reign of Christ prophesied in the Psalm does not appear to have any 
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concrete effects on real-life politics, and Luther’s interpretation does 
not encourage a vision of “evangelized” politics. It is a hint of things 
to come: The gospel has been narrowed to a message of individual rec- 
onciliation with God, and the political ramifications have dropped out. 

Luther's political writings expand upon this dualism of gospel and 
politics. When Jesus demanded meekness, he was “only talking about 
how individuals are to live in relation to others, apart from official posi- 
tions and authority.” Fathers and mothers need to follow the demands 
of the Sermon on the Mount in relation to neighbors and others, but not 
toward their own children, toward whom they relate in an “official” 
way. It is important that Christians “sharply distinguish between ... 
the office and the person. The man who is called Hans or Martin is 
a man quite different from the one who is called elector or doctor or 
preacher.” An official is “two different persons in one man,” and dif- 
ferent requirements apply. Officials should be privately “meek toward 
everyone else,” refusing to treat their neighbors “unreasonably, hate- 
fully, or vengefully.” Even in office, a ruler should not act “through 
personal malice or envy or hate or hostility.” By contrast with private 
interpersonal relations, though, in government “we must be sharp and 
strict, we must get angry and punish” because “we must do what God 
puts into our hand and commands us to do for his sake.” A husband, 
judge, or ruler may fulfill his official duties because those acts are not 
his but God’s, and God’s ordination cannot be impure. But he must do so 
with a pure heart.+ Luther acknowledges that Jesus’s instructions have 
some implications for the conduct of politics. “Blessed are the peace- 
makers” implies that Christian kings will refrain from beginning war 
and will strive for peace, though he will be willing to fight in defense 
of his realm if devilish enemies attack.’ In the main, though, a ruler is 
Christian not because of the way he rules but because of the intentions 
of his heart. Piety and politics have detached. Good rule is no longer 
evangelized rule. Indeed, for Luther, the very notion of an “evangelized” 
politics is an abominable mixture of two kingdoms that must be kept 
separate. 

Once this shift is made, it is natural that some conclude that the 
office of ruler is off-limits for Christians. After all, if you cannot — and 
need not — follow Jesus in your official capacity as a political ruler, then 
the pious thing to do would be to withdraw from public service alto- 
gether. When the alternative to withdrawal is schizophrenia, then many 
will choose withdrawal. Those who do not withdraw are condemned to 
alienation” because the exercise of power cannot be harmonized with 
profession of the Prince of Peace. 
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CONTEMPORARY IMPLICATIONS 


Luther’s dualism splits Christian political thought, disrupting the potent 
tensions of patristic and, even more, medieval political thought. On the 
one side are realists, best represented in the work of Reinhold Niebuhr. 
For Niebuhr, Christian love is self-sacrifice and submission, and can only 
lead to tragedy and slavery if it is applied in the public realm. Public 
expressions of Christian love can be harmful because “a saintly abnega- 
tion of interest may encourage the ruthless aggrandizement of the strong 
and unscrupulous.” In the conflicted situations of political rule, “ruthless 
aggression must be countered by resolute defense.”5* The public realm is 
the realm of justice, and the public realm of justice exists only “because 
life is in conflict with life, because of sinful self-interest.” Justice demands 
an assertion and coercive defense of rights that is “incompatible with the 
pure love ethic found in the Gospels.”5° Politics becomes impervious to 
evangelization because it is the realm of justice, a strange conclusion, 
given the New Testament repeated references to dikaiosune.© 

On the other side are idealists, perhaps best exemplified by John 
Howard Yoder, Stanley Hauerwas, and their many followers. Yoder 
is capable of imagining a genuinely Christian ruler, a “Christian 
Constantine,” as Hauerwas is capable of imagining the gospel infusing 
cultural practices to form small-scale outposts of “Christendom.” R. R. 
Reno is no doubt correct that Hauerwas’s attacks on “Constantinianism” 
are ad hoc efforts to call the church away from the “weightlessness of 
cultural accommodation.” Both, further, emphasize the political char- 
acter of the church. Yet the work of Yoder and Hauerwas is pervaded 
by skepticism about the possibility of good rule, and even more about 
the historical fact of public authority conformed (albeit only in part) to 
the gospel. For all their opposition to the depoliticization of theology 
and the church, despite their hostility to Niebuhrian realism and liberal 
order, they reinforce the dualism of post-Luther political theology. 

The tradition sketched in these pages is best maintained in the 
revived Augustinian political theology of recent years. For Oliver 
O’Donovan, political powers are not redeemed, but they are subjugated 
and to the authority of the Triune God. The church’s political mission is 
thus to reveals the earthly “city’s secret destiny,” as it pursues its ulti- 
mate goal of “disclosure of the church as city.” From the vantage point 
of Christian theology it becomes possible to view political authority as 
a power to confer freedom, rather than as an obstacle to liberty. Rulers 
are to judge, but as members of the church Christian rulers are to judge 
with gentleness.*+ 
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As Charles Mathewes points out, O’Donovan’s discussion assumes 
an older paradigm of Christian ruler-Christian subject rather than 
Christian citizenship.‘ What happens when this tradition of “evange- 
lized politics” translated into modern political settings, where monar- 
chies have given way to variations on democracy? Though adjustments 
have to be made, the tradition has a good bit of staying power. The 
insistence that rulers must cultivate Christian virtues is quite directly 
applicable. Political humility has been conspicuous by its absence in the 
modern world, and the results are numbing. Over the past century, the 
horrors of political hubris are evident everywhere — millions slaughtered 
because of the Communist effort to remake Russian, Chinese, North 
Korean, and other societies; destruction and genocide inspired by Nazi 
racial pride; turmoil created or worsened by America policy makers who 
think that America can fix the world; vast expansion of a bureaucratic 
state confident that rationality and technology can heal every social 
ill, and statism that promises salvation through political power. Greed 
corrupts justice, as legislators reward wealthy donors and courts favor 
those who can buy the slickest legal counsel. Lack of sexual restraint 
is commonplace, if nothing else distracting attention, energy, and time 
from the work of rule. It is not difficult to answer the question: Would 
our politics be more stable, civilized, and responsive to public needs if 
politicians were full of the fruits of the Spirit? 

Christian political thought has defined tyranny in implicitly 
Christological terms: a good ruler imitates Christ in his willingness 
to take the form of a servant and put the needs of his subjects ahead 
of his own; a tyrant grasps to maintain and advance his own interests. 
A tyrant need not be an Oriental potentate whose word is law, a blood- 
thirsty Stalin before whom the Politburo cowers, or an erratic Kim 
Jong-un. A member of a town council who uses his position to advance 
his own petty goals is, in Christian terms, a tyrant, albeit a pathetic one. 
The American system has virtually institutionalized tyranny insofar 
as it has made gaining and keeping power the main purpose of power. 
Congressmen, presidents, and senators are participants in a permanent 
campaign, and they evaluate their every vote, speech, and politic act 
with an eye toward the upcoming election. However idealistic they are 
when they arrive in Washington, politicians quickly realize that their 
main job is to keep their job. And here we can see that, though evan- 
gelized politics is a politics of love, it is not a soft politics. It imposes 
a stringent demand, that whatever their position in whatever political 
system, rulers must use their power like Jesus, who did not seek his own 
profit but the profit of many. 
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14 Eschatology and Apocalyptic 
ELIZABETH PHILLIPS 


Christian political theology has always been eschatological. This state- 
ment may come as a surprise to the casual theologian or politician who 
is likely to find the connection between eschatology and politics either 
irrelevant or potentially dangerous. Surely beliefs related to the return 
of Jesus to earth at the end of time, and the afterlife that follows, either 
have nothing to do with contemporary politics or could only have harm- 
ful influence in the political arena? Memories arise from Christian his- 
tory of apocalyptic revolutionaries whose theopolitical movements 
punctuate the middle and early modern ages like flash paper, burning 
hot and bright but ever so briefly. Are not these the sorts of Christians 
for whom eschatology, and particularly apocalyptic, is politically nor- 
mative? In fact, we find that from the Bible to Augustine to Aquinas 
to the beginnings of the academic discipline called “political theology,” 
theological texts about politics have nearly always been saturated with 
eschatology and apocalyptic. 

My exploration of eschatology and apocalyptic in political theology 
will proceed in three parts. Part 1 describes the centrality of eschatol- 
ogy in both the traditional sources and twentieth-century emergence of 
the discipline of political theology. Part 2 considers the eschatologies of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century Protestantism in the North Atlantic, 
a context of great ferment in relation to the eschatological concepts of 
the millennium and the Kingdom of God. Part 3 takes these two discus- 
sions into account and asks how apocalyptic can function normatively in 
contemporary political theologies as it did within the canon of scripture. 


ESCHATOLOGY IN TEXTS AND TRADITIONS OF 
POLITICAL THEOLOGY 


Eschatology and Politics in Scripture 
In the Jewish and Christian scriptures, eschatology and politics are 
unmistakably interwoven. Although convictions about the end of the 
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world and the afterlife do not seem to have entered into Jewish thought 
until the Maccabean period, and only the first hints of such beliefs can 
be seen in canonical books outside the Apocrypha, eschatology is not 
absent from the Hebrew scriptures. Within the prophetic books (and per- 
haps also some Psalms) there are both apocalyptic texts and nonapoca- 
lyptic eschatological texts, where we find messages of a coming age in 
which God will act decisively to transform human society and all of 
creation. 

In the popular imagination of many Christians, all biblical escha- 
tology is related to otherworldly realities and is marked by the judgment 
of individuals; Jewish eschatology is thought to share these themes and 
also to be marked by the expectation of a coming Messiah. In reality, 
for most of ancient Israel’s history, prophetic eschatology was decidedly 
this-worldly and had very little to do with the fate of individuals or 
a messianic figure. Instead, these were visions of a coming messianic 
age in which the kingdoms of the world will be judged, peace and jus- 
tice will be established, and human society will be transformed. During 
this age, God will act to gather the people of Israel (in some texts this 
includes a focus on Mount Zion and the Temple being rebuilt), judge 
Israel’s enemies, and extend the blessings of Israel to the nations; all 
creation will be renewed, the people will be truly faithful to God, and 
nature will be fruitful and cooperative; and there will be no violence, 
either between people or other animals. Many of these themes come 
together in the following passage from Zechariah 8: 


3Thus says the Lord: I will return to Zion, and will dwell in the 
midst of Jerusalem; Jerusalem shall be called the faithful city, and 
the mountain of the Lord of hosts shall be called the holy moun- 
tain.... 7Thus says the Lord of hosts: I will save my people from the 
east country and from the west country; ‘and I will bring them to 
live in Jerusalem. They shall be my people and I will be their God, 
in faithfulness and in righteousness.... For there shall be a sow- 
ing of peace; the vine shall yield its fruit, the ground shall give its 
produce, and the skies shall give their dew; and I will cause the 
remnant of this people to possess all these things.... '°These are the 
things that you shall do: Speak truth to one another, render in your 
gates judgments that are true and make for peace, Ydo not devise 
evil in your hearts against one another, and love no false oath; for 
all these are things that I hate, says the Lord.... **Many peoples and 
strong nations shall come to seek the Lord of hosts in Jerusalem, 
and to entreat the favor of the Lord. 
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Otherworldly visions entered into the tradition along with the apocalyptic 
genre, found in prototypical forms in Isaiah, Zechariah, Ezekiel, and Joel, 
and in its fullest sense in Daniel and several apocryphal texts. In an apoc- 
alyptic text, a story is told in which an otherworldly being mediates a 
revelation to a human seer, disclosing future events involving transcen- 
dent reality that is directly related to human temporal existence.t Most 
of these texts were likely written during social crises for communities 
that were oppressed or marginalized, and the visions often included the 
judgment and toppling of the powers under whom they were suffering. 

The book of Daniel, set during the Babylonian exile, was likely 
written during a period of persecution under Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
(175-163 BCE}. Daniel is visited by angelic mediators and given visions of 
a future of geopolitical powers in turmoil, all of them ultimately failing. 
These visions functioned to help the book’s audience see their marginal- 
ization and suffering through eschatological faith and hope: they could 
be assured that just as the kings of Babylon faded away, so too would 
contemporary oppressors, because God ultimately controls human his- 
tory and God’s people will be vindicated: “But the holy ones of the Most 
High shall receive the kingdom and possess the kingdom for ever — for 
ever and ever” (Dan. 7:18). 

The “Kingdom of God” is a central theme in biblical eschatol- 
ogy. It entered the Hebrew canon fairly late, especially in Daniel, but 
became central to much of the New Testament, particularly the escha- 
tology of the Gospels. In all the synoptics, Jesus’s ministry opens with 
an announcement of the kingdom (Matt. 4:17; Mark 1:14-15; Luke 4:21). 
Each of the Gospels has a particular emphasis in relation to the king- 
dom: its urgent imminence in Mark, its less urgent but no less awaited 
parousia in Luke, the judgment that it will bring in Matthew, and that 
which is already realized in John. Many Christians who have heard 
these texts, and indeed prayed daily for the kingdom to come, have been 
inured to its blatantly political meaning. We should not forget that, even 
from its earliest beginnings in scripture, the Kingdom of God “is the 
most political of Christianity’s doctrines.” In Jesus’s proclamations of 
the kingdom, the political visions of the prophets and seers of Israel are 
constantly implied, if not directly quoted. 

In the Gospels, eschatological teachings about the already-not-yet 
kingdom are interspersed with hints of apocalypticism, especially 
in Mark’s famous “little apocalypse” in chapter 13. And the New 
Testament famously ends with the unmistakably apocalyptic and unde- 
niably political text of Revelation. Like generations of Jews before them, 
early Christians under Roman occupation and persecution found in 
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apocalyptic their ability to relativize an oppressive empire’s pretensions 
of ultimate power in the light of God’s sovereign reign over the cosmos. 

Some New Testament scholars have also found apocalyptic theol- 
ogy not only in the texts most clearly identified with the apocalyptic 
genre, but also in perhaps the least suspected place: the letters of Paul. It 
has recently been argued that modern, European understandings of pol- 
itics and justice so colored Christian interpretation of Paul as to create 
a contractual, instead of more appropriately “apocalyptic,” framework 
for his theology. 


Eschatology in Augustine and Aquinas 
Within the previous chapters of this companion, Augustine and Aquinas 
have been identified as two of the most influential political theologians 
in the Christian tradition. Alongside scripture, their writings have been 
the most consistently drawn upon (and critiqued) in the political theol- 
ogies of the Christian West. And we find in their writings, as well, the 
absolute centrality of eschatology to political theology. 

St Augustine’s De Civitate Dei is widely considered to be the sem- 
inal postcanonical text in Christian political theology. Its retelling of 
human history as a tale of two cities, one limited to and by its orien- 
tation toward this-worldly reality, and the other eternal in its desires 
and telos, is a thoroughly eschatological tale of the already and the not 
yet. God’s sovereignty is already visible within human history and the 
meaning of history has been made manifest in the Christ event; those 
whose lives are shaped by love for God live here and now in ways that 
participate in what is ultimate and eternal. Yet God’s sovereignty is not 
yet visible in many earthly realities; those whose lives are shaped by 
love for self can only participate in fatally partial versions of all that is 
true and good. To the Roman pagans who are blaming Christians for 
the unraveling of the empire, Augustine’s apologetic message is that in 
the Christ event history’s meaning is already revealed, and anything 
good about the empire was a faint shadow of the true justice and peace 
that is eternal. To the anxious Christians who had equated God's sov- 
ereignty in history with the empire and its embrace of Christianity, 
Augustine’s pastoral message is that the empire is not the Kingdom of 
God but merely one manifestation of the earthly city. 

William Cavanaugh has argued persuasively that political theol- 
ogies falter when they ignore the eschatological complexification of 
space and time found in Augustine’s two cities. Modern political theol- 
ogies have tended to map the roles of church, state, and civil society so 
that “the element of time has been flattened out into space,’ whereas 
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Augustine “did not map the two cities out in space, but rather projected 
”s We speak of “spatial carving up of society into 
spheres of influence” in ways that divide what is public and political 
from what it sacred and religious. By contrast, Augustine emphasized 
that “there is no division between earthly goods and heavenly goods, 
secular and sacred.” Both cities make use of the same goods, but for dif- 
ferent purposes, with different orientations. 


them across time. 


The reason that Augustine is compelled to speak of two cities is 
not because there are some human pursuits that are properly terres- 
trial and others that pertain to God, but simply because God saves 
in time. Salvation has a history, whose climax is in the advent of 
Jesus Christ, but whose definitive closure remains in the future. 
Christ has triumphed over the principalities and powers, but there 
remains resistance to Christ’s saving action. The two cities are not 
the sacred and the profane spheres of life. The two cities are the 
already and the not yet of the kingdom of God’ 


St. Thomas Aquinas, likewise, cannot be understood in relation to poli- 
tics apart from an understanding of the pervasive role of eschatology in 
his thought. “Aquinas teaches that eschatology is not a highly specula- 
tive appendix to any systematic theology, but a dimension characteristic 
of and inherent in all God-talk.”* Although Aquinas was never able to 
complete his work on eschatology in the Summa Theologiae, eschatol- 
ogy nevertheless pervades the Summa as well as his “political” writings 
elsewhere (if indeed there is any coherence at all in parsing apart “the 
political” from anything else in premodern theology — or any theology, 
for that matter). The eschatological vision of beatitude — the taking up 
of all creation into perfect union with and glorification by God — is what 
rightly gives order to all of human life in history, including human gov- 
ernment. The way governments can now be oriented toward this ulti- 
mate reality is through providing the conditions for the establishment 
of the common good. Equally, the way governments descend into per- 
versions of their intended purposes is through the pursuit of some telos 
other than the common good. Tyranny arises when a government’s telos 
is the private good of those wielding power instead of the common good 
of all those on behalf of whom they rule.’ 

Already in this volume, Joseph Clair and Eric Gregory have given 
readers ample reasons to question the commonplace caricatures of 
the differences between the political theologies of Augustine and 
Aquinas. Matthew Lamb has argued elsewhere that it is precisely in 
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the common orientation of their eschatologies that we may best learn 
to see past the calcified stereotypes of Augustine as the pessimistic 
Platonist and Aquinas as the optimistic Aristotelian. Lamb’s con- 
tention is that both Augustine and Aquinas have a “sapential escha- 
tology,” that is, eschatology that “depends upon a faith-illumined 
knowledge and wisdom about the telos or end of the whole of redeemed 
creation.”"' Aquinas follows Augustine, who already “understood that 
the eternal divine presence creates and sustains the totality of time in 
all its concrete particularity and universality. Eternity does not den- 
igrate time, but creates it.” According to Augustine, especially in the 
Confessions, God is: 


the fullness of Being as Presence freely creating, sustaining, and 
redeeming the universe and all of human history in the Triune 
Presence. All extensions and durations, all past, present, and future 
events, are present in the immutable and eternal understanding, 
knowing, and loving who are Father, Word, and Spirit. The eternal 
God creates the universe in the totality of its spatio-temporal real- 
ity. There is no before or after in God’s eternal presence.” 


In both Augustine and Aquinas, “sapential eschatology overcomes ten- 
dencies toward instrumentalizing both nature and divine revelation,” 
as it recognizes that “the revelation of eschatology in Holy Scripture 
supernaturally fulfills the finality of the created universe rather than 
simply destroying and negating it in a final conflagration, as if that were 
all.”"3 In this way, Aquinas in particular builds upon patristic interpreta- 
tions of eschatological and apocalyptic texts in scripture “as revealing 
the transformation of the whole of creation so that it fully manifests the 
divine wisdom, beauty, and goodness. This contrasts with those who 
view these passages as involving or portending widespread devastation 
or ultimate doom.’ 

This sapiential approach to eschatology, which holds together the 
doctrines of creation and eschatology through the category of telos, has 
already often been noted for its centrality to the political theology of 
Aquinas, because his work on both natural law and the common good 
are so dependent upon it. As Gregory and Clair have noted, similarities 
in Augustine often go unnoticed in political theology because of our 
preoccupation with a single book in De Civitate Dei. Matthew Lamb’s 
attention to the Confessions draws us beyond this preoccupation, and 
demonstrates the same matrix of creation, eschatology, and teleology at 
work in Augustine. 
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Eschatology and the Emergence of Political Theology 
Having noted the centrality of eschatology in the politics (and indeed 
politics in the eschatology) of scripture as well as two of the most author- 
itative theologians of Christianity in the premodern West, we are not 
then surprised to find that in modernity, when appeals to the authorities 
of tradition went decisively, if only partially, out of fashion, Christian 
eschatology became decidedly less political. 

One key aspect of the emergence of political theology as a distinct 
discipline in the mid-twentieth century was a desire to bring eschatology 
and politics back into conversation within academic theology. Catholic 
theologians had long been in the habit of treating eschatology as an 
appendix to dogmatics, and even there it generally only dealt with what 
would happen at the end of time and in the life to come. “Eschatology” 
was a collection of brief descriptions of the second coming, the resur- 
rection of the dead, final judgment, heaven, and hell. Protestant theolo- 
gians, meanwhile, had been rejecting the importance of such external 
matters in favor of existential meaning. Eventually the task became 
the stripping of ancient trappings from the essence of Christianity, and 
eschatology was an obvious target for the demythologizers. 

By the early to mid-twentieth century the doctrine of eschatology 
began to resurface. Protestant theologians like Schweitzer and Barth, 
and Catholics like Rahner and von Balthasar, brought eschatology 
to the center of their work. European political theology seized upon 
this renewal and insisted both that Christian politics must be escha- 
tological and that eschatology must be political. Jürgen Moltmann 
boldly proclaimed that while the theologians had been tinkering with 
death-of-God theology and demythologizing, the Marxists had cor- 
nered the market (if you will permit me the ironic wordplay) on hope. In 
Theology of Hope (1964), Moltmann sought to answer the valid critiques 
of Marxism while rejecting its a-theological materialism. The biblical 
narrative of redemption, from the exodus through the resurrection of 
Jesus and pointing toward the coming kingdom, is the narrative of this 
hope — a hope for this world, within history. 

Eschatology was also at the heart of Metz’s new political theology. 
In Theology of the World (1968), he argued that Christian hope in the 
promises of God is neither a passive waiting on a future, otherworldly 
reality which is ready-made for us, nor is it the encounter with a purely 
existential present reality. Instead, Christian eschatology is “productive 
and militant” in relation to the “emerging and arising” future. “The 
eschatological City of God is now coming into existence, for our hope- 
ful approach builds this city.” However, this is not a mere “militant 
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optimism. Nor does it canonize man’s own progress.”** The eschatolog- 
ically motivated church is not a separate society but “the liberating and 
critical force of this one society.’”’ 

Theologies of liberation also emphasized eschatology, many of them 
drawing on the work of Moltmann in particular, reinterpreting his mes- 
sage in the European context for application in their own contexts. An 
entire chapter of Gustavo Gutiérrez’s groundbreaking work in Latin 
American liberation theology, A Theology of Liberation (1971), was ded- 
icated to “Eschatology and Politics.” Here, Gutierrez argued that, 


The life and preaching of Jesus postulate the unceasing search for a 
new kind of humanity in a qualitatively different society. Although 
the Kingdom must not be confused with the establishment of a just 
society, this does not mean that it is indifferent to this society. Nor 
does it mean that this just society constitutes a “necessary condi- 
tion” for the arrival of the Kingdom, nor that they are closely linked, 
nor that they converge. More profoundly, the announcement of the 
Kingdom is realized in a society of fellowship and justice; and, in 
turn, this realization opens up the promise and hope of complete 
communion of all persons with God. The political is grafted into 
the eternal." 


James Cone, in Black Theology and Black Power (1969), rejected the oth- 
erworldliness of eschatologies that encourage the oppressed to embrace 
their current sufferings in light of future rewards. Instead, he argued, 
eschatology must relate future hope to present realities. “Black Theology 
insists that genuine biblical faith relates eschatology to history, that is, 
to what God has done, is doing, and will do for his people.” 

Realized eschatology became a focus of feminist political theol- 
ogy in this generation. A conviction that traditional eschatology was 
premised upon a strict dualism of body and soul, earth and heaven, 
which valued only the latter, led many feminists to reject any notions 
of eternity and afterlife, interpreting the Kingdom of God as an entirely 
this-worldly reality. In The Radical Kingdom (1970), Rosemary Radford 
Reuther argued both that social radicalism in the West has histori- 
cally been motivated by Christian eschatology and that the gospel of 
the Kingdom of God for today is a message of radical sociopolitical 
transformation. 

In response to the interiorizing and demythologizing of eschatology 
in Europe, and to the spiritualizing otherworldliness of eschatologies 
in contexts of oppression in the Americas, the first generation of polit- 
ical theologians sought to reclaim both the centrality of eschatology 
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in theopolitics as well as the centrality of theopolitics in Christian 
eschatology. 


THE MILLENNIUM AND THE KINGDOM 


The Millennium in Modern North-Atlantic Christianity 
Intriguingly, while eschatology was on hiatus in most of academic the- 
ology — Ernst Troelsch famously commented that in nineteenth-century 
theology the office of eschatology was usually closed — North Atlantic 
Protestantism of popular practice was awash in millenarian eschatologies. 

One way to describe variations in Christian eschatologies is by their 
interpretation and employment of the idea of the millennium: an escha- 
tology is millenarian or amillennial depending on whether or not it 
focuses on the thousand years of peace on earth described in Revelation 
20. Millenarian eschatologies can be either postmillennial (viewing the 
millennium as an age that human agency can usher in, which will end 
with the second coming of Jesus) or premillennial (viewing the millen- 
nium as an age that Jesus ushers in through his return to earth, and 
during which he reigns over earth). In very broad terms, postmillen- 
nialsm has been associated with political optimism and activism for 
social transformation, while premillennialism has been associated with 
political pessimism and a fatalist view of the increasing social evils of 
the world during the present age. 

To many British Christians in the nineteenth century, the extraor- 
dinary social upheaval surrounding the French Revolution, accom- 
panied by the precipitous decline of the Catholic Church in France, 
seemed to chime with the events in the apocalyptic texts of Daniel 7 
and Revelation 13. Many became convinced that the end was near, and 
new forms of premillennialism arose. By the 1830s there were numer- 
ous British conferences, periodicals, and societies focused on biblical 
prophecy. A movement of Anglican clerics in the beginning, by the 
second half of the century premillennialism was more concentrated in 
Baptist churches and in new, dissenting groups such as the Irvingites 
and Plymouth Brethren. 

The nineteenth century was also a time of millenarian ferment 
in America, in ways that were perhaps more fragmented and diverse, 
including forms of postmillennialism, some from the continuing influ- 
ence of Jonathan Edwards and others from the new Disciples of Christ 
movement, and forms of Adventism in Millerite, Mormon, and Shaker 
groups as well as the Oneida Community. “America in the early nine- 
teenth century was drunk on the millennium. Whether in support of 
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optimism or pessimism, radicalism or conservatism, Americans seemed 
unable to avoid — seemed bound to utilize — the vocabulary of Christian 
eschatology.’° John Nelson Darby and other British premillennialists 
began to tour North America in the 1860s and the following decades 
saw an explosion of premillennialist conferences and the founding of 
premillennialist Bible institutes for the training of evangelical clergy. 

British premillennialists and their American followers had a pessi- 
mistic view of the world, a deep conviction that everything — including 
the church — was getting worse. For them, God’s dealings with human- 
ity over the course of history could be described as a series of dispensa- 
tions; in each dispensation God had used new means by which to reach 
humanity and to test their obedience. But every time humans failed 
the test and were judged by God. In the current dispensation, the test is 
whether Jesus Christ will be accepted as savior. 

The literalist approach of dispensationalists to the Bible in general 
and prophecy in particular led to constructions of elaborate end-time 
chronologies. As the end of the present age winds down, immorality, 
apostasy, poverty, natural disaster, and war will all increase. Suddenly, 
at an unpredictable moment, the true church will be raptured. The 
Beast will rule over the revived Roman Empire and the Antichrist will 
be head of the apostate church. Jews, having returned to the land of 
Israel “in unbelief,” will rebuild the temple, only to have it desecrated 
by the Beast when he turns on Jews and the church, demanding to be 
worshiped. There will be a Great Tribulation, characterized by unprece- 
dented human suffering. A remnant of 144,000 Jews will accept Jesus as 
Messiah and evangelize the suffering world. Two-thirds of them will be 
martyred. The apostate church will be destroyed. Finally, the Empire of 
the Beast will attack Israel in the battle of Armageddon, but Jesus Christ 
will return as military victor to destroy the Beast’s forces, judge the 
Gentile nations for their treatment of Israel, be accepted as Messiah by 
all surviving Jews and Gentiles, gather the remaining Jews of the world 
into the land of Israel, and establish the kingdom, ruling the world from 
Jerusalem for one thousand years. 

Some approaches to dispensationalism focus only on its pessimism 
about the current age, and neglect the key fact that dispensationalist 
visions of the millennium are utopian. During the millennial age there 
will be absolute fairness, equality, and justice in all social and politi- 
cal structures and practices. Human bodies will thrive in an existence 
without illness or violence. The earth and all its inhabitants will thrive 
as the soil becomes more productive and animals no longer kill one 
another. Every aspect of embodied, social reality will be transformed. 
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The Kingdom of God in Dispensationalist Fundamentalism, 

Postmillennial Liberalism, and Reinhold Niebuhr 
Soon after the turn of the twentieth century, Protestant eschatologies 
fell in line with emerging fault lines between liberalism and fundamen- 
talism in America. Diverse forms of nineteenth-century evangelicalism, 
when faced with the perceived enemies of modernism and liberalism, 
coalesced into a more uniform fundamentalism, and dispensational pre- 
millennialism became the eschatology of choice for fundamentalists. 

Historians of American Christianity have long debated the impact 
of dispensationalism on the theopolitics of fundamentalism and evan- 
gelicalism. Some have posited that dispensationalist eschatology 
single-handedly transformed the socially progressive and active evan- 
gelicals of the nineteenth century into the inwardly focused and socially 
conservative fundamentalists of the twentieth century.™ Others have 
argued that the transformation was neither that stark nor attributable 
to eschatology alone.?? While the latter, more nuanced argument has 
become something of a consensus, it is nonetheless agreed that the 
social fatalism inherent in dispensationalism contributed to the social 
inertia evident in some aspects of fundamentalism and evangelicalism 
in America. 

Pessimism about the inevitable worsening of social evil, natural 
disaster, and theological error as the current age continues is an obvi- 
ous contributor to inertia, and the one most widely discussed, but it is 
not the only relevant aspect of premillennialism. In its dispensational 
form, premillennialism teaches that the current age is actually a pause 
in divine time, a temporal parenthesis when God’s plans are on hold. 
This is because Jesus Christ came to earth to announce and establish 
the Kingdom of God, but Jesus was rejected and the kingdom was post- 
poned. We thus live in a mysterious age, not foretold by the prophets, 
during which the church exists. The prophetic time line will resume at 
the end of this age, when the true church is raptured and all end-time 
prophecies are fulfilled in the tribulation, second coming, and millen- 
nium. Israel collectively rejected Jesus and put the kingdom on hold, 
so we await every aspect of the social, embodied transformation of the 
kingdom until the millennium arrives, the kingdom is established, and 
all Israel is saved. In the meantime, the work of the church is to con- 
vince Gentiles to accept Jesus as savior, thus the current era is marked 
by individual, spiritual salvation instead of social transformation. 

On the other side of the divide, postmillennialism was the escha- 
tology of liberal Protestantism. Perhaps the most influential factor in 
the solidification of its prominence was the Social Gospel Movement. 
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Though most were not concerned with a literal thousand-year period, 
liberal Protestant postmillennialists viewed the coming century as the 
time in which God’s intentions for society might be fully realized, espe- 
cially through the reform of industrial labor. This postmillennial drive 
for social transformation, and its optimism in the ability of American 
Christians to establish the Kingdom of God on earth, would lead to 
the naming of what is still the leading popular magazine for liberal 
Protestants: The Christian Century. 

In the theology of the Social Gospel, primarily shaped and artic- 
ulated by Walter Rauschenbusch, the Kingdom of God as sociopo- 
litical reality intended for the here-and-now was the central theme. 
Rauschenbusch said of the Kingdom of God, “This doctrine is itself the 
social gospel.” He defined the kingdom as “the Christian transfigu- 
ration of the social order,” specifying that the “Church is one social 
institution alongside of the family, the industrial organization of the 
society, and the State. The Kingdom of God is in all these, and realizes 
itself through them all.”4 The Kingdom of God, on this view, was the 
progressive improvement of society, and the establishment of this pro- 
gression was the purpose of the church. “The institutions of the church, 
its activities, its worship, and it theology must in the long run be tested 
by its effectiveness in creating the Kingdom of God.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr, a frequent contributor to The Christian Century, 
was famously and deeply critical of all forms of turn-of-the-century 
optimism, and particularly the Social Gospel. His criticisms, however, 
were not eschatological. For Niebuhr, the error of the Social Gospel was 
its attempt to apply the ethic of Jesus to the social realm. “The ethic of 
Jesus was,” he said, “a personal ethic,” an ideal that is “too rigorous and 
perfect to lend itself to application in the economic and political prob- 
lems of our day.’”° One of the main functions of this division between 
the personal and political in Niebuhr was his contention that the agape 
ethic of Jesus could only function interpersonally and is dangerous if 
applied sociopolitically, where coercive justice must be the norm. This 
marginalization of the politics of Jesus has rightly been the focus of 
many critiques of Niebuhr’s work. In my view, it renders much of his 
work unusable in contemporary political theology.” 

Perhaps surprisingly then, we find something rather more usable 
and fruitful in a slightly lesser-discussed corner of his work where he 
does explicitly treat eschatology and the Kingdom of God, in Faith and 
History (1949). In the chapter “The End of History,” Niebuhr targeted 
the rather nonspecific (and not entirely accurately rendered) categories 
of “Platonism” and “utopianism.” The former he identified with an 
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annulment of history by the eternal, and the latter with an optimism in 
progressive improvement within history that denies the transcendence 
of the eternal.* Laying aside the possibilities for debating his interpre- 
tations of Platonism and utopianism, we find something interesting in 
his assertion that a key feature of Christian eschatology is that “[bly 
the symbol of the resurrection the Christian faith hopes for an eternity 
which transfigures, but does not annul the temporal process.’ 

How much more interesting this insight might have been if applied 
to the most popular eschatologies of his day, dispensational premillen- 
nialism, on the one hand, and liberal postmillennialism, on the other. 
In dispensationalism, we see that the eternal purposes of God can only 
be accomplished within history when Christ comes to violently claim 
control over earth against and in spite of all human action to the con- 
trary; it is utter divine annulment of human history preceding the mil- 
lennium. In postmillennialism, we see an unchecked optimism in the 
ability of human action to fulfill God’s eternal purposes in the present 
age, so that human politics rather than eternity transfigures our tem- 
poral existence. 

Niebuhr also rightly relates the church to the sociopolitical content 
of the kingdom when he says, “it is that community where the Kingdom 
of God impinges most unmistakably upon history because it is the com- 
munity where the judgment and the mercy of God are known, piercing 
through all the pride and pretensions of men and transforming their 
lives.”3° This is neither the church of dispensationalism, a parenthetical 
holding station awaiting the true meaning of history that has not yet 
arrived, nor is it the church of the Social Gospel, one institution along- 
side all the others that have analogous roles in fulfilling the meaning of 
history here and now. 

According to Niebuhr, this church “must be sacramental.” The 
sacraments “symbolize the having and not having the final virtue 
and truth,” and through them the church can “express its participa- 
tion in the agape of Christ and yet not pretend that it has achieved 
that love.”3t Precisely where Niebuhr was so wrong about Jesus of 
Nazareth, in relation to the content and function of agape, he is pierc- 
ingly right about the presence of Christ in the sacraments. By that 
presence we are infused with love and hope, and by that presence we 
are made keenly aware of God as the source of true love and hope; 
these are divine realities in which we participate, not abilities that we 
can claim to have mastered. In the Eucharist, we find that “[w]hat lies 
between the memory and the hope is a life of grace, in which the love 
of Christ is both an achieved reality in the community, and a virtue 
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which can only be claimed vicariously,” and thus “the supreme sac- 
rament of the Christian church ... is filled with this eschatological 
tension.”3? 


IN SEARCH OF A NORMATIVE APOCALYPSE 


Narrating Apocalyptic Politics 
Many theologians would argue that the reason Niebuhr’s eschatology is 
so helpful here is precisely because it is eschatology and not apocalyp- 
tic; all normative uses of apocalyptic engage in the annulment of history 
that he described.33 I believe such theological dismissals of apocalyptic 
trade in a misguided narration of what “apocalyptic” is and how it func- 
tions politically. 

In his famous and standard treatment of the “revolutionary mille- 
narians and mystical anarchists of the middle ages,” historian Norman 
Cohn (1957) described the apocalypses as texts that foretell “immense 
cosmic catastrophe” and that functioned in their original contexts as 
“nationalist propaganda.’3+ On this reading, apocalyptic feeds a para- 
digm in which an existing demonic power must be overthrown by God’s 
saints, who will then be in charge of the culmination of history25 Thus 
“apocalyptic” movements are those with a dualistic view of contem- 
porary sociopolitical realities and which identify themselves with the 
good people of God who are being called, with great urgency, to over- 
throw the evil powers at work, in relation to some impending catastro- 
phe and the end of history. 

Note how little these descriptions of apocalyptic resonate with the 
descriptions of biblical apocalyptic with which this chapter began. What 
drives our identification of social and political movements as “apocalyp- 
tic”? Rather than identifying movements that resonate with apocalyp- 
tic texts and their original functions, we identify movements that we 
feel comfortable judging as fanatical in terms of their self-identification 
in relation to good and evil, and that in some way involve a conviction 
about the nearness of the end of time — even though neither moral dual- 
ism nor the end of time are identifying characteristics of the apocalyptic 
genre. In other words, perhaps it is much more the case that we define 
apocalyptic as a dualistic approach to sociopolitical realities in light 
of a belief in history’s immanent end, because this is the theopolitics 
we have seen in so many disturbing sociopolitical movements. Perhaps 
we even then read this definition back into the original texts, making 
our conclusions inevitable: apocalyptic in all its forms is dangerous and 
should be shunned in normative political theology. 
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As one would expect, historical, anthropological, and sociological 
work on apocalyptic has moved on since Cohn. In his now standard his- 
torical text, Paul Boyer (1992) identified the widespread preoccupation 
with aspects of eschatology in modern America, which often appealed 
primarily to apocalyptic texts, not in terms of “apocalyptic” but “proph- 
ecy belief.’3° Boyer’s more careful and informed overview of the apoc- 
alyptic genre and the apocalyptic texts of the Bible made it clear that 
what has so often been driving the imagination of the end in modern 
America is not that people’s orientation to events has been “apocalyp- 
tic” in that it mirrors the orientation and function of the apocalypses of 
scripture. Instead, it has been the interpretation of these texts as literal 
prophecies of coming events and the reading of contemporary life in 
relation to this “prophecy belief.” 

It has also been widely recognized that when “apocalyptic” is 
used in the popular sense, as it was in Cohn, there is nothing pecu- 
liarly Jewish or Christian about it, and nothing that necessarily ties 
it to ancient apocalyptic texts. While there are clearly still groups of 
this sort who do appeal to the apocalyptic texts of scripture in both 
Judaism and Christianity, there are also these sorts of “apocalyptic” 
movements in many places in modernity and contemporary politics, 
in Islam, in new religious movements in both east and west, in suppos- 
edly “secular” discourses, and in Catholic movements that primarily 
appeal to contemporary Mariology rather than ancient apocalyptic. It 
is also recognized that some of these movements are obviously politi- 
cally dangerous (the Branch Davidians, Aum Shinrikyo) while oth- 
ers Carry on in relative ease within society (sects within Baha’i and 
Adventism).” 

My argument here is neither that apocalyptic texts do not contain 
some jolting, destructive, and violent imagery — some clearly do — nor 
that Jews and Christians have not or do not today perpetrate politically 
abhorrent things that they directly relate to the apocalyptic texts of 
scripture — they clearly have and do. Nor is it that the ways in which 
“apocalypticism” goes wrong should not be a concern of normative 
political theologies — they should.** Rather, the point is that the use of 
the label apocalyptic in ways that bear no direct relationship to the 
overarching contents and functions of apocalyptic texts, nor necessitate 
any connection whatsoever with them, puts us in danger of falling into 
syllogistic ways of approaching apocalyptic in political theology: apoc- 
alyptic is the orientation of x, y, and z groups historically; x, y, and z 
groups were politically dangerous; apocalyptic in all its forms is politi- 
cally dangerous. 
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Eschatology, Apocalyptic, and Creation 

How then can we constructively articulate the normative employment 
of apocalyptic in political theology? Thus far we have considered the 
roles of eschatology and apocalyptic in scripture, Augustine, Aquinas, 
first-generation political theologians, nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
Anglo-American Protestantism, and narratives of “apocalyptic” move- 
ments. I suggest that at least four variables have been at work through- 
out these political eschatologies that have determined whether or not 
apocalyptic was being employed in constructive and faithful ways that 
should be embraced as normative. 


(1) Defining “Apocalypse”: The first factor in whether apocalyptic is 
inherently divergent from normative political theology or central to 
it is one’s definition of apocalypse. Both popular movements that 
dangerously wield apocalyptic and scholars of theology and religion 
who value eschatology over-against apocalyptic because the latter 
is necessarily dangerous assume the popular meaning of apoca- 
lypse, which is the cataclysmic end of the earth and human history. 
Those who are able to imagine constructive theopolitical employ- 
ments of the apocalyptic emphasize the original meanings of apoc- 
alypse: unveiling, revelation, disclosure. To embrace apocalyptic as 
a genre as well as a theological mode of reasoning about and relating 
to our common lives in this world is not, then, to long for an other- 
worldly future that eclipses and annuls this world and its history, 
which is the reasonable anxiety of those who oppose the apocalyp- 
tic in politics. Rather, it is to embrace an openness to seeing what 
is ultimate in the world and the social order through dramatically 
calling status quo power claims into question. 

In her recent book about early Jewish apocalyptic, Anathea 
Portier-Young has described the function of early apocalypses in 
precisely these terms. She argues that the early Jewish apocalyp- 
tic visionaries did not engage in “a flight from reality into fantasy, 
leading to radical detachment from the world or a disavowal of the 
visible, embodied realm.” Instead, they were resisting imperial 
domination and manipulation, “challenging not only the physical 
means of coercion, but also empire’s claims about knowledge and 
the world.” Through their apocalypses, “[T]hey did not flee painful 
and even devastating realities, but engaged them head on.”4° This 
engagement was both a matter of resisting imperial accounts of real- 
ity (epistemic manipulations) and resisting imperial ordering of life 
(bodily dominations). The apocalypses both “answered terror with 
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radical visions of hope,” and issued in programs of “radical, embod- 
ied resistance rooted in covenant theology and shaped by models 
from Israel’s scriptures as well as new revelatory paradigms.” 
Apocalyptic Analogies: This leads us directly into a second vari- 
able: whether or not the uses of apocalyptic are analogous to the 
functions of those texts in their original contexts. Definitions 
of apocalypse as cataclysm have also often been wedded with an 
understanding of apocalyptic as literal readings of events in apoca- 
lyptic texts applied with urgency to current events. These employ- 
ments of apocalyptic are dangerous because literal readings are in 
place at two levels: the texts are read as literal predictions of events, 
and contemporary politics are read as literal fulfillments of those 
predictions. 

When the original function of apocalyptic texts is understood 
in terms of directly engaging oppressive powers by disclosing real- 
ities that transcend them and give oppressed communities hope, 
the task shifts from watching current events for signs of literal ful- 
fillment of predictions to watching the world for analogous sites of 
oppression where analogous visions of resistance and hope should 
be employed. 

The political theologians of the first generation of the disci- 
pline embodied many of the best aspects of apocalyptic in the ways 
in which they questioned status quo power arrangements in the 
Christianity of their contexts, and in the ways in which they often 
gave resistant voices to oppressed and marginalized communities. 
In the historical examples we have considered here, they are by far 
the best examples of apocalyptic analogy; which is ironic consid- 
ering how many of them rejected the “apocalyptic” in favor of the 
“eschatological” along with most theologians of their day. 
EschatologicalA pocalyptic (and Apocalyptic Eschatology): However, 
these political theologies often fared less well in relation to a third 
variable, the relationship between apocalyptic and wider eschatol- 
ogy. In their rightful protests against both internalizing existen- 
tialist readings and spiritualizing futurist readings of eschatology, 
and against the devaluing of this world and the bodies in it, the 
political and liberative theologies of mid-century tended to opt 
for overrealized eschatologies. Normatively employed apocalyptic 
must be situated within the wider category of Christian eschatol- 
ogy and governed by its tension between the already and the not yet. 
Failure to understand apocalyptic in this context creates failure to 
be faithful in our political engagements, whether this failure is one 
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of inertia because the apocalyptic vision is of the unrealizable not 
yet or one of zealotry because the apocalyptic vision is of the urgent 
already. 

On the one hand, dispensationalist convictions about sociality, 
embodiment, and politics inevitably worsening until their redemp- 
tion, which will only be possible in the divinely controlled mil- 
lennium, have led generations of Christians to believe that in this 
age the gospel’s transforming power comes only in human hearts 
through individual conversion and salvation, and this must be the 
sole mission of the church; sociopolitical transformation exists 
only in the not yet. On the other hand, one of the most determina- 
tive dynamics at work in many “apocalyptic” groups whose politics 
most of us can agree are genuinely dangerous is the utter erasure of 
the not yet, so that certain aspects of the visions of some biblical 
apocalyptic (or indeed, regime-changing and earth-ending visions 
from any number of sources) are associated with a literalist and 
uncritical immediacy to current contexts. Because of this urgency, 
and the loss of all patience and prudence that is demanded of us 
by the not yet, “apocalyptic” reasoning involves jettisoning what 
is “normally” morally normative; because an unparalleled event is 
about to occur, normal moral reasoning must be abandoned. 

But even if we grant that apocalyptic needs the already—not-yet 
tension of eschatology, can we argue that eschatology needs apoc- 
alyptic? Why hold on to these ancient and sometimes troubling 
texts and try to find normativity in them? I believe the contents of 
the canon give us our cue here. There is a reason why we have the 
peaceful visions of the messianic age in Isaiah along with the rad- 
ical toppling of kingdoms in Daniel. There is a reason why in one 
Gospel the kingdom seems urgently imminent, in another Gospel it 
seems near but not so urgently near, and in another Gospel it seems 
already to be here. There is a reason why there are measured, pasto- 
ral texts on eschatology as well as the Apocalypse of St. John. The 
presence of all these types of texts and modes of eschatology in the 
canon alert us to the very many ways imbalance between or within 
them have caused problems in history, as well as how their interre- 
lation can be fruitful, particularly politically. 

The Doctrine of Creation: Eschatology in general, and apocalyptic 
in particular, must also be grounded in the doctrine of creation, 
by which I mean, along with Augustine and Aquinas, an under- 
standing of creation not as the point of the world’s origin, but 
as the reality within which our world and its history exist. The 
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abundant, loving, life-giving goodness of God creates and sustains 
all that is, continuously. This understanding of creation makes 
the link between creation and eschatology clear: God’s own life is 
the ever-present source and goal of our lives. We live from, in, and 
toward God. 

It is important to ground eschatology in this understanding of 
creation for at least two reasons. First, the eschatologically vision- 
ary community must be drawn ever back to its conviction that the 
earth and all that constitutes our embodiment are good creations 
issuing from the Goodness of the Creator God. This grounding of 
eschatology prevents the apocalyptic strand from the tendencies 
that it can otherwise have that annul the world and devalue the 
body. Second, the meaning of political existence must be found in 
both the doctrines of creation and eschatology, held in relation to 
one another. Holding together the questions of how and why we are 
created as political animals and how our creation is intertwined 
with the creation of earth and all its other creatures, with ques- 
tions of how our politics will be consummated in the eschaton and 
how all creation will be transformed and glorified, allows a coher- 
ent theopolitics to be formed in relation to both the source and the 
goal of politics, which are both in God. 


Last Things and Things That Last, or Ends and the End 
James William McClendon Jr. taught that eschatology was not simply 
the doctrine of last things, but the doctrine of things that last. Christian 
political theology has always been ordered by visions of the last things, 
and in its best employments theopolitical eschatology has focused on 
things that will last. Eschatologies that align themselves with the tra- 
ditional sources of Aquinas and more recently highlighted aspects of 
Augustine, focus on these things that last: the wisdom, beauty, and 
goodness in and for which human sociality and all creation came into 
being and toward which it moves in anticipation of the eternal beatific 
vision in which all creation will be taken up into the infinite wisdom, 
beauty, and goodness of God. Eschatologies that emerged in the twenti- 
eth century after the era of the doctrine’s neglect focus on these things 
that last: the equality, community, and freedom in and for which human 
sociality was created and toward which earthly powers must be pointed 
in light of the ultimate justice of the Kingdom of God. 

And yet, practitioners in these two streams tend to be radically 
dismissive of one another. My argument in favor of the normative 
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employment of apocalyptic in theopolitics is perhaps, in the final analy- 
sis, an argument in favor of attending to both streams with utter seri- 
ousness, without denying the weaknesses in both or the ways in which 
they cannot be reconciled to one another. 

St. Augustine recognized that there are not so much “spiritual” 
things that will outlast “worldly” things, rather the things that will 
last, which are taken up into eternity, are all things oriented toward 
God and ordered by desire for and love of God. What happens in the end, 
according to both Augustine and Aquinas, is not the end of all that has 
gone before, but the judgment of the ends of all that has gone before. 
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